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Frederick Engels 

KARL MARX^ 


Karl Marx, the man who was the first to give socialism, and 
thereby the whole labour movement of our day, a scientific founda¬ 
tion, was born at Treves in 1818. He studied in Bonn and 
Berlin, at first taking up law, but he soon devoted himself exclu¬ 
sively to the study of history and philosophy, and in 1842 was 
on the point of becoming lecturer in philosophy when the polit¬ 
ical movement which had arisen since the death of Frederick 
William III directed the course of his life into a dilTcrcnt chan¬ 
nel. With his collaboration, the leaders of the Rhenish liberal bour¬ 
geoisie, Camphausen, Hanseinann, etc., had founded, in Cologne, 
the Rbeinische Zeitung and in the autumn of 1842, Marx, whose 
criticism of the proceedings of the Rhenish provincial diet had 
excited very great attention, was put at the head of the paper. The 
Rheinische Zeitung naturally appeared under censorship, but the 
censorship could not cope with it.^ The Rheinische Zeitung almost 
always got through the articles which mattered; the censor was first 
supplied with insignificant fodder for him to strike out, until he 
either gave way of himself or was compelled to give way by the 
threat that then the paper would not appear the next day. Ten 
newspapers with the same courage as the Rheinische Zeitung and 
whose publishers would have allowed a few hundred extra thalers 
to be expended on type-setting—and the censorship would have 
been made impossible in Germany already in 1843. But the German 
newspaper owners were petty minded, timid philistines and the 

^ This biographical sketch was originally published in the Volkskalender for 
1878, issued in Brunswick.— Ed, 

* The first censor of the Rheinische Zeitung was Police Councillor Dolle- 
schall, the same man who once struck out an advertisement in the Kotnische 
Zeitung of the translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy by Philalelhes (later King 
John of Saxony) with the remark: One must not make a comedy of divine 
affairs. [iVo/e by F, EngeUJ] 
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Rheinische Zeitung carried on the struggle alone. It wore out 
one censor after another; finally it came under a double censor¬ 
ship; after the liirst censorship the Regierungsprasident^ had once 
more and finally to censor it. That also was of no avail. In the 
beginning ot 1843, the government declared that it was impossible 
to keep this newspaper in check and suppressed it without more ado. 

Marx, who in the meanwhile had married the sister of von 
Westphalen, later minister of the reaction, removed to Paris, 
and there, in conjunction with A. Riige, publislied the Deutsch 
Franzosische Jalirbiicher in which he opened the series of his 
socialist writings with a Krltik dcr Hegehthcn Rechtsphilosophie 
[A Criticism of the Hegelian Philosophy of Lain], Further, together 
with F. Engels, Die heilige Familie. Gcgen Bruno Bauer und 
Konsorten [The Holy Family. Against Bruno Bauer and Co.], a 
satirical criticism of one of the latest forms assumed by German 
philosophical idealism at that lime. 

The study of political economy and of the history of the 
Great French Revolution still allowed Marx time enough for oc¬ 
casional attacks on the Prussian government; the latter revenged 
itself in the spring of 1845 by sccuiing from tlie Guizot min stry 
his expulsion from France—Herr Alexander von Humboldt is said 
to have acted as intermediary. Marx shifted his domicile to Bi iissels 
and he published there in French in 1847: Misere de la Philo- 
sophie [The Poverty of Philosophy], a criticism of Proudhon's 
Philosophie de la Misere [Philosofnj of Poverty], and in 1848 
Discours sur le litre ^change [Discourse on Free Trade], At the 
same time he made use of the opportunity to found a German 
workers’ society in Brussels and so commenced practical agitation. 
The latter became still more important for him when he and his po¬ 
litical friends in 1847 entered the secret Communist League, 
which had already been in existence for a number of years. Its 
whole structure was now radically changed; this confederacy, 
which previously was more or less conspiratorial, was transformed 
into a simple organization of communist propaganda, which was 
only secret because necessity compelled it to be so, the first 
organization of the German social-democratic party. The League 
existed wherever German workers’ unions were to be found; 
in almost all of these unions in England, Belgium, France and 
Switzerland, and in very many of the unions in Germany, the 

^ Regierungsprdsident: In Prussia, regional representative of the central 
executive.— Ed. 
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leading members belonged to the League and the share of the 
League in the incipient German labour movement was very consid¬ 
erable. Moreover, our League was the first which emphasized 
the internalional character of the whole labour movement and 
realized it in practice, which had Lnglishmeii, Belgians, Hungar¬ 
ians, Poles, etc, as members and which oiganized international 
labour meetings, especially in London. 

The transformation of the League took place at two Congress¬ 
es held in 1847, the second of which resolved on the elaboration 
and piddication of the lundamental principles of the Party in 
a manifesto to be diawn up by Marx and Engels. Thus arose the 
Manijesio of the Communist Party, winch appeared in 1848 short¬ 
ly before the Eebiiiaiy Bevolution and which has since been trans¬ 
lated into almost all European languages. 

The Deutsche Brusseler Zeituny, in which Marx participated 
and which mercilessly exposed the blessings of the police regime 
of the fatherland, caused the Piiisisian government to try to clTect 
Marx’s expulsion once more, but in vain. When, however, the 
February Bevolution resulted also in popular movements in 
Brussels, and a radical change in Belgium appeared to be immi¬ 
nent, the Belgian government arrested Marx without ceremony 
and deported him. In the meanwhile the French Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment had sent him Ihiough Flocoii^ an invitation to return to 
Paris, and he accepted this call. 

In Paris, he came out especially against the swindle, widespread 
among the Germans there, of foiining the German workers in France 
into armed legions in order to carry the revolution and the republic 
into Germany. On the one hand, Germany had to make her rev¬ 
olution herself, and on the other liand, every revolutionary 
foreign legion formed in France was betrayed in advance by the 
Lamartines^ of the Provisional Governmimt to the government 
which was to be overthrown, as occurred in Belgium and Baden. 

Alter the March Revolution, Marx went to Cologne and found¬ 
ed there the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung, which was in existence 
from June 1, 1848 to May 19, 1849—the only paper which repre¬ 
sented the standpoint of the proletariat within the democratic move¬ 
ment of the time, as shown in its unreserved championship of the 
Parisian June insurgents of 1848, which cost the paper almost 

* Ferdinand Flocon (1800-00): Editor of Ihc Paris nowspnper La/?^/or7ne— Ed, 

2 Alphonse de Ijtwartine (1790-1800): French poet and moderate republican 
politician; was foreign minislor and virtual head of the Provisional Government 
formed in France after the triumph of the Revolution of February 1848.—Ed. 
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all Its shareliolders. In vain tlie Kreuzzeitung pointed to the 
“Chimborazo impudence” with which the Neue Rheinische ZeU 
tuiuj attacked everything sacred, from the king and Reichsverwe- 
set [vice-regent of the realm] down to the gendarme, and that, 
too, in a Prussian gai risen town with 8,000 troops at that lime. In 
vain was the rage of the Rhenish liberal philislines, wlio had sud¬ 
denly become reactionary. In vain was the paper suspended by mar¬ 
tial law in Cologne for a lengthy period in the autumn of 1848. In 
vain the Reich Ministry of Justice in Frankfort denounced article 
after article to the Cologne Public Prosecutor in order that judicial 
proceedings should be taken. Under the very eyes of the Military 
Guard the paper vent on being edited and printed, and its distribution 
and repulalion increased with the vehemence of its attacks on 
the government and the bourgeoisie. When the Prussian coup 
d'etat took place in November 1848, the Ncue Rheinische Zeitung 
called at the head of each issue upon the people to refuse to pay 
taxes and to meet violence with violence. In the spring of 1849, 
both on this account and because of another article, it was pros¬ 
ecuted before a jury, but on both occasions it was acquitted. 
Finally, when the May risings of 1849 in Dresden and the Rhine 
province had been suppressed, and the Prussian campaign against 
the Baden-Palalinate rising had been inaugurated by the concen¬ 
tration and mobilization of considerable masses of troops, the gov¬ 
ernment believed itself strong enough to suppress the Neue Rhei¬ 
nische Zeitung by force. The last number—printed in red ink- - 
appeared on May 19. 

Marx again went to Paris, but only a few weeks after the dem¬ 
onstration of June 13. 1849, he was faced by the French government 
with the choice of either shifting his residence to Brittany or leaving 
France altogelher. He preferred the latter and moved to London, 
where he has lived uninterruptedly ev^er since. 

An attempt to continue to issue the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in 
the form of a review (in Hamburg, 1850) had to be given up af¬ 
ter a while in view of the ever-increasing violence of the re¬ 
action. Immediately after the coup d'etat in France in December 
1851, Marx published: Der 18, Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte 
[The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte], (Boston 1852; 
second edition, Hamburg 1869, shortly before the war). In 1853 
he wrote: Enthullungen iiber den Kolner Kommunistenprozess 
[Revelations About the Cologne Communist Trial] (first printed in 
Basle, later in Boston, and again recently in Leipzig). 

After the condemndlion of the members of the Communist 
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League in Cologne, Marx withdrew trom political agitation and 
for len years devoted himself on the one hand to the study of the 
rich treasures offered by the library of the British Museum in the 
sphere of political economy, and on the other hand to writing 
for the New York Tribune, which up to the outbreak of the Amer¬ 
ican Civil War published not only contribulions signed by him but also 
numerous leading articles on conditions in Europe and Asia from 
his pen. His attacks on Lord Palmerston, based on a detailed 
study of English official documents, were reprinted in London as 
pamphlets. 

As the first fruit of his many years ot study of economics, 
there appeared in 1859: Zur Kriiik der polltiscben Oekonomie. 
Erstes Ilcft [A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economij, 
Part /] (Berlin, Duncker). This work contains the first coherent 
exposition of the Marxian theory of value, including the the- 
oiy of money. During the Italian War, Marx (in the German 
newspaper Das Volk, appearing in London) attacked both Bo¬ 
napartism, which was then pretending to be liberal and playing 
the part of liberator of the oppressed nationalities, and also the 
Prussian policy of the time, which under the cover of neutrality 
was seeking to fish in troubled waters. In this connection it was 
also necessary to attack Herr Karl Vogt, who at that time, on the 
commission of Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon), and being in the pay of 
Louis Napoleon, was carrying on agitation for the neutrality, and 
indeed the sympathy, of Germany. When Vogt heaped upon him the 
most abominable, deliberately lying calumnies, Marx answered with. 
Herr Vogt (London, 1860), in which Vogt and other genllemen of 
the imperialist sham democratic gang were expo'^ed, and V^ogt 
himself on the basis of both external and internal evidence was 
convicted of receiving bribes from the December empire. The con¬ 
firmation came just ten years later: in the list of the Bonaparte 
hirelings, tound in the Tuileries in 1870 and published by the Sep¬ 
tember government, tlierewas the following entry under the letter V: 
“Vogt—in August 1859 there were remitted to him—Frs. 40,000.” 

Finally, in 1867 there appeared in Hamburg: Das Kapital, 
Kriiik der politischen Oekonomie. Erster Band. [Capital^ a Critical 
Analysis of Capitalist Production, Volume I], Marx’s chief work, 
which expounds the bases of his economic socialist conceptions and 
the main features of his criticism of existing society, of the capital¬ 
ist mode of production and its consequences. The second edition 
of this epoch-making work appeared in 1872; the author is en¬ 
gaged in the elaboration of the second volume. 
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Meanwhile the labour movement in various countries of Europe 
had so far regained slrenglh that Marx could entertain the idea of 
realizing a long-cherished wish: the foundalion of a Woikers’ Asso¬ 
ciation embiacing the most advanced countries of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, which would demonslrate bodily, so to speak, the international 
character of the socialist movement both to the workers tlieinseivcs 
and to the bourgeois and the governments—for the encouragement 
and strengthening of the proletariat, for striking fear into the hearts 
of its enemies. A mass meeting in favour of Poland, wduch was 
just then again being crushed by Russia, held on September 28, 
1864, in St. Martin’s Hall in London, provided an occasion for 
bringing forward the matter, which w^as enlhusiaslically taken up. 
The International Working Men's Association was founded; a 
Piovisional General Council, with its seat in London, was elected 
at the meeting, and Marx was the soul ot this a>s of all subsequent 
General Councils up to the Hague Congress. He drafted al¬ 
most every one of the dociiinents issued by the General Council 
of the International, from the Inaugural Address, 1864, to the 
Address on the Civil War In France^ 1871. To describe Marx’s activ¬ 
ity in the International is to write the history of this Association, 
which in any case still lives in the memory of European workias. 

The fall of the Paris Commune put the International in an 
impossible position. It was thrust into the forefront of hhiropean 
history at a moment when it liad everywhere been deprived of all 
possiliilily of successlul practical action. The events which raised 
it to the position of the seventh Great Power simultaneously for¬ 
bade it to mobilize its fighting forces and employ them in 
action, on pain of inevitable defeat and the setting back of the 
labour movement for decades. In addilion, from various sides el¬ 
ements were pusliing Ihemselves forward that sought to exploit the 
suddenly enhanced fame of the Association for purposes of person¬ 
al vanity or personal ambition, without understanding the real 
position of the Inlernalional or without regard for it. A heroic 
decision had to he taken and it was again Marx who took it and 
who carried it through at the Hague Congress. In a solemn reso- 
lulion, the Inlernalional disclaimed all responsibility for the do¬ 
ings of the Bakunists,^ who formed the central point of all tlioso 
unreasonable and unsavoury elements. Then, in view of the im¬ 
possibility of also meeting, in the face of the general reaction, 

^ Bakunists, followers of Michael Bakunin (1814-76), ideologist of anarchism 
and inveterate foe of Marxism.— Ed. 
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(he increased demands which were bein" imposed upon it, and 
of mainlaining its complete efficacy other than by a series of 
sacrifices which would have drained the labour movement of its 
life-blood—in view of this situation, the Inlcrnalional withdrew 
from the stage for the time being by transferring the General 
Council to America. The results have proved how correct was 
this decision—wliicli was at the time, and has been since, so often 
censured. On the one hand, it put a slop then and since to all 
allcmpts to make useless putsches in the name of the Inlcrnaliom 
al, while on the other hand the continuing close intercourse between 
Ibc socialist workers’ parlies of the various countries proved that 
the consciousness of the identity of interests and of the solidarity 
of the proletariat of all countries evoked by the International is able 
to find expression even without the bond of a forma! international 
association, which for the moment had become a fetter. 

After the Hague Congress, Marx at last found peace and lei¬ 
sure again for resuming his theoretical work, and it is to be 
hoped he will be able before long to have the second volume of 
Capital ready for the press. 

Of the many impoiiant discoveries through which Marx has 
inscribed his name in the annals of science, we can here men¬ 
tion only two. 

The first is the revolution brought about by him in the whole 
conception of world history. The whole previous view of history 
was based on the conception that the ultimate causes of 
all historical changes are to be looked for in the changing ideas 
of human beings, and that of all historical changes, political 
changes are the most important and are dominant in the whole 
of history. But the question was not asked as to whence the ideas 
come into men’s minds and what the driving causes of the polit¬ 
ical changes are. Only upon the newer school of French, and part¬ 
ly also of English, historians had the conviction forced itself that, 
since the Middle Ages at least, the driving force in European his¬ 
tory had been the struggle of the developing bourgeoisie with the 
feudal aristocracy for social and political domination. Now Marx 
has proved that the whole of previous history is a history of class 
struggles, that in all the diverse and complicated political strug¬ 
gles the only thing at issue has been the social and political rule 
of social classes, the maintenance of domination by older classes 
and the conquest of domination by newly arising classes. To what, 
however, do these classes owe tlieir origin and their continued 
existence? They owe it to the particular material, physically sen- 
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sible conditions in which society at a given period produces and ex¬ 
changes its means ot subsistence. The feudal rule of the Middle 
Ages rested on the self-sufficient economy of small peasant commu¬ 
nities which themselves produced almost all their requirements, in 
which there was almost no exchange and which received from the 
amis-bcaring nobility protection from without and national or at 
least political cohesion. When the towns arose and with them sepa¬ 
rate handicralt industry and trade intercourse, at first internal and 
later inleinational, the urban bourgeoisie developed and even dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages achieved, in struggle with the nobility, its inclu¬ 
sion in the feudal order as a privileged estate as well. But with the 
discovery of the extra-European world, from the middle of the 
fifteen 111 century onwards, this bourgeoisie acquired a far more 
extensive sphere of trade and therewith a new stimulus for its 
industry; in the most important branches handicrafts were sup¬ 
planted by manufacture, now on a factory scale, and this again 
was supplanted by large-scale industry, which became possible 
owing to the discoveries of the previous century, especially that 
of the steam-engine, and which in its turn reacted on trade 
by diiving out the old handicraft labour in backward countiies, and 
creating the present-day new means of communication, steam- 
engines, railways, electric telegraphy, in the more developed ones 
Thus the bourgeoisie came more and more to combine social 
wealth and social power in its hands, while it still for a long 
period remained excluded from political power, which was 
in the hands of the nobility and the monarchy supported by the 
nobility. But at a certain stage—in France after the Great Revolu¬ 
tion—it also conquered political power, and from then on became 
a ruling class over the proletariat and small peasants. From this 
point of view all the historical phenomena are explicable in the 
simplest possible way—with sufficient knowledge of the particular 
economic condition of society, which it is true is totally lacking 
in our professional historians, and in the same way the concep¬ 
tions and ideas of each historical period are most simply to be ex¬ 
plained from the economic conditions of life and from the social 
and political relations of the period, which are in turn determined 
by these economic conditions. History was for the first lime placed 
on its real basis; the obvious but previously totally overlooked 
fact that men must first of all eat, drink, have shelter and clothing, 
Ihereiore must work, before they can fight for domination, pursue 
politics, religion, philosophy, etc.—this obvious fact at last came 
into its historical rights. 
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This new conception ot history, however, was ot supreme signif¬ 
icance for the socialist outlook. It showed that all previous his¬ 
tory moved in class antagonisms and class struggles, that there 
have always existed ruling and ruled, exploiting and exploited 
classes, and that the great majority of mankind has always been 
condemned to arduous labour and little enjoyment. Why 
is this? Simply because in all earlier stages of development of 
mankind production was so little developed that the historical de¬ 
velopment could only proceed in this antagonistic form, that his¬ 
torical progress as a whole was dependent on the activity of a 
small privileged minority, while the great mass remained con¬ 
demned to producing by their labour their own meagre means 
of subsistence and also llie increasingly rich means of the priv¬ 
ileged. But the same investigation of history, which in this way 
provides a natural and reasonable explanation of the previous 
class rule, otherwise only explicable from the wickedness ot man, 
also leads to the realization that, in consequence of the so 
tremendously increased productive forces of the present time, 
even the last pretext has vanished for a division of mankind into 
rulers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, at least in llie most 
advanced countries; that llie ruling big bourgeoisie has fulhllcd its 
historic mission, that it is no longer capable of the leadership of 
society and has even become a hindrance to the development of 
production, as the trade crises, and especially the last great col¬ 
lapse and the depressed condition of industry in all countries, 
have proved; that historical leadership has passed to the proletariat, 
a class which, owing to its whole position in society, can only 
free itself by abolishing altogether all class rule, all servitude 
and all exploitation; and that the social productive forces, which 
have outgrown the control of the bourgeoisie, are only waiting for 
the associated proletariat to lake possession of llicm in order to 
bring about a stale of things in which every member of society 
will be enabled to participate not only in production but also in 
the distribution and administration of social wealth, and which 
so increases the social productive forces and their yield by planned 
operation of the whole of production that the satisfaction of all 
reasonable needs will be assured for everyone to an ever-increas¬ 
ing degree. 

The second important discovery of Marx’s is the final eluci¬ 
dation of the relation between capital and labour, in other words, 
the demonstration how, within present society and under the exist¬ 
ing capitalist mode of production, the exploitation of the worker 
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by llie capitalist lakes place. Ever since political economy iiad 
pul forward Uie proposition that labour is the source of all wealth 
and of all value, lijc question became inevitable: “How is this then 
to be reconciled with the fact that the wage worker docs not re¬ 
ceive the wliolc sum of value cieated by liis labour but has to 
surrender a part of it to the capitalist?” Both the bourgeois econ¬ 
omists and the socialists excited themselves to give a scienlifically 
valid answer to this question, but in \ain, until at last Marx came 
forward with the solution. This solution is as follows. The pres- 
enbday capitalist mode of production presupposes the existence 
of two social classes; on the one liand that of the capitalists, who 
arc 111 possession of llie means of production and subsistence, and 
on the other hand that of tlie proletarians, who, being excluded 
from this ])ossession, have only a single commodity lor sale, tlieir 
labour power, and who tliercforc have to sell this labour power 
of theirs in order to obtain possession of means of subsistence. 
The value of a commodity is, however, determined by the socially 
necessary quantity of labour embodied in its production, and llierc- 
fore also in its reproduction; the value of the labour power of an 
average human being during a day, month or year is determined 
lliereforc by the quantity ol lal)our emliodied in the quantity of 
means of subsistence necessary for the maintenance of this labour 
power during a day, month or year. Let us assume that the means 
of subsistence of a worker for one day require six hours of labour 
for their pioduction or, what is llie same thing, that the labour 
contained in them represents a quantity of labour of six hours; 
then the value of labour power for one day will be expressed in 
a sum of money which also embodies six hours of labour. Let us 
assume further that the capitalist who employs our worker pays 
him this sum in rcliirn, pays him, therefore, the full value of his 
labour power. If now the woikcr works six hours of the day for 
the capitalist, he has completely replaced the latter’s outlay—six 
hours’ labour for six hours’ labour. But then there would be noth¬ 
ing in it for the capitalist, and the latter Ihcrefore looks at the 
matter quite dilTerently. He says: “I have bouglit the labour pow¬ 
er of Ibis worker not for six hours but for a whole day,” and 
accordingly he makes the worker work 8, 10, 12, 14 or 

more hours, according to circumstances, so that the product of the 
seventh, eighth and following hours is a product of unpaid labour 
and wanders, to begin with, into the pocket of the capitalist. 
Thus the woikcr in the service of the capitalist not only reproduces 
the value of his labour power, for which he receives pay, but 
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over and above that he also produces a surplus value which, 
approprialcd In the first place by tlie capitalist, is in 
its lurlher course divided according to definite economic laws 
among Ihe whole capitalist class and forms the basic stock from 
which arise ground rent, profit, accumulation of capital, in short, 
all the wcaltli consumed or accumulated by the non-toiling class¬ 
es. But this proved that the acquisition of lichcs by the piescnt- 
day capitalists consists just as much in the appropriation of the 
unpaid labour of others as that of the slave owner or the feu¬ 
dal lord exploiting serf labour, and that all these forms of exploita¬ 
tion arc only to be distinguished by the difTercnce in manner 
and method by which the unpaid labour is appropriated. This, 
however, also removed the last justification for all the hypocritical 
phrases of Ihe possessing classes to the effect that in the present 
social order right and justice, equality of rights and duties and a 
general harmony of interests prevail, and present-day bourgeois 
society no less than its predecessors was exposed as a grandiose in¬ 
stitution for the exploitation of the huge majority of the people 
by a small, ever-diminishing minority. 

Modern scientific socialism is based on these two important 
facts. In the second volume of Capital these and other hardly 
less important scientific discoveries concerning the capitalist sys¬ 
tem of soefely will be further developed, and thereby those aspects 
also of political enonomy not touched upon in the first volume 
will undergo revolulioni/alion. May it be vouchsafed to Marx to be 
able soon to have it ready for the press. 



Frederick Engels 

SPEECH AT THE GRAVESIDE OF KARL MARX 

(DELIVERED AT HIGHGATE CEMETERY, LONDON, MARCH 17, 18831) 


On the 14th of March, at a quarter to three in the afternoon, 
the greatest living thinker ceased to think. He had been left alone 
for scarcely two minutes, and when we came back we found him 
in an armchair, peacefully gone to sleep—but forever. 

An immeasurable loss has been sustained both by the militant 
proletariat of Europe and America, and by historical science, in 
the death of this man. The gap that has been left by the departure 
of this mighty spirit will soon enough make itself felt. 

Just as Darwin discovered the law of evolution in organic na¬ 
ture, so Marx discovered the law of evolution in human history; 
he discovered the simple fact, hitherto concealed by an overgrowth 
of ideology, that mankind must first of all cat and drink, have 
shelter and clothing, before it can pursue politics, science, art, 
religion, etc.; and that therefore the production of the immediate 
maleiial means of subsistence and consequently the degree of eco¬ 
nomic development attained by a given people or during a given 
epoch, form the foundation upon which the slate institutions, the 
legal conceplions, the art and even the religious ideas of the people 
concerned have been evolved, and in the fight of which these 
things must therefore be explained, instead of vice versa as had 
hitherto been the case. 

But lliat is not all. Marx also discovered the special law of 
motion governing the present-day capitalist mode of production and 
the bourgeois society that this mode of production has created. The 
discovery of surplus value suddenly threw light on the problem, in 
trying to solve which all previous investigators, both bourgeois 
economists and socialist critics, had been groping in the dark. 

Two such discoveries would be enough for one lifetime. Happy 
the man to whom it is granted to make even one such discovery. 

' The speech, held in English, was translated by Engels himself {Das 
Begrrlbnh von Karl Marx) and published in the Zurich Sozialdcmokrnt, No. 13, 
March 22, 188.3. I'he present English text is a retranslalion from the German, 
Engels* English notes being consulted.— Ed, 
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l^ut 111 every single lield which Marx investigated—and he inves¬ 
tigated very many fields, none of them superficially—in every 
field, even in that of mathematics, he made independent discoveries. 

Such was the man of science. But this was not even half the man. 
Science was for Marx a historically dynamic, revolutionary force. 
However great the joy with which he welcomed a new discovery in 
some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps it was 
as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite another kind 
of joy when the discovery involved immediate revolutionary changes 
in industry and in historical development in general. For example, 
he followed closely the development of the discoveries made in the 
field of electricity and recently those of Marc Deprez.^ 

For Marx was before all else a revolutionist. His real mission 
in life w^as to contribute in one way or another to the overthrow 
of capitalist society and of the state institutions which it had 
brought into being, to contribute to the liberation of the present- 
day proletariat, which he was the first to make conscious of its 
own position and its needs, of the conditions under which it could 
win its einaiicipalioii. Fighting was his element. And he fought 
with a passion, a tenacity and a success such as few could rival 
His work on the first Rheinisebe Zeitung (1842), the Paris Vor- 
ivdrts (1844), the Brussels Deutsche Zeitung (1847), the Neue 
Rheimsebe Zeitung (1848-49), the New York Tribune (1852-Cl), 
and in addition to these a host of militant pamphlets, work in 
unions in Paris, Brussels and London, and finally, crowning all, 
the formation of the International Working Men’s Association'— 
this was indeed an achievement of which its founder might well 
have been proud even if he had done nothing else. 

And consequently Marx was the best haled and most calum- 
nialed man of his time. Governments, both absolutist and repub¬ 
lican, deported him from their territories. The bourgeoisie, whethei 
conservative or extreme democrat, vied with one another in heap¬ 
ing slanders upon him. All this he brushed aside as though it 
were cobweb, ignoring it, answering only when necessity com¬ 
pelled him* And now he has died—beloved, revered and mourned bv 
millions of revolutionary fellow-workers—from the mines of Si 
beria to California, in all parts of Europe and America—and I 
make bold to say that though he may have many opponentx he 
has hardly one personal enemy. 

His name will endure through the ages, and so also will his work! 

' Marc Deprez (1843-1918): French physicist.— Ed, 

* The First International.— Ed. 
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KARL MARX' 

Kail Marx was born May 5, 1818, in the city of Treves (Rhen¬ 
ish Pius5.ia). His father was a lawyer, a Jew, who in 1824 
adopted Protestantism. The family was well-to-do, cultured, but 
not revolutiouaiy. After graduating fiom the gijmnosiiim in Treves, 
Marx entered university, first at Bonn and later at Berlin, where 
he studied jurisprudence and, chiefly, history and philosophy. He 
concluded his course in 1841, submitting his doctoial dissertation 
on the philosophy of Epicurus. In his views Marx at that time 
was still a Hegelian idealist. In Berlin he belonged to the circle of 
“Left Hegelians” (Bruno Bauer and others), who sought to draw 
atheistic and revolutionary conclusions from Hegel’s philosophy. 

Alter graduating from the university, Marx moved to Bonn, 
expecting to become a professor. But the reactionary policy of the 
government—which in 1832 deprived Ludwig Feuerbach of his 
chair and in 1836 refused to allow him to return to the university, 
and in 1841 forbade the young professor, Bruno Bauer, to lecture 
at Bonn—forced Marx to abandon the idea of pursuing an academ¬ 
ic career. At that lime the views of the Left Hegelians were 
developing very rapidly in Germany. Ludwig Feuerbach began to 
criticize theology, particularly so in 1836 and after, and to turn to 
materialism, which in 1841 gained the upper hand in his pliilosophy 
{Das Wesen des Christentums [The Essence of Christianity]) •, in 
1843 his Grundsaize der Philosophie der Zukunft [Principles of 
the Philosophy of the Future] appeared. ‘‘One must himself have 
experienced the liberating effect” of these books, Engels subse¬ 
quently wrote of these works of Feuerbach. ‘‘We [i.e., tlie Left 
Hegelians, including Marx] all became at once Feuerbachians.” * 
At that time some Rhenish radical bourgeois who had certain 
points in common with the Left Hegelians founded an opposition 
paper in Cologne, the Rheinische Zeitung —^the first number 

1 This article was written between July and November 1914, and was 
originally published (abridged) in the seventh (1915) edition of the Granat 
Encyclopsetlia.— Ed. 

* F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 364 of this volume.— Ed, 
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appeared on January 1, 1842. Marx and Bruno Bauer were in¬ 
vited to be the chief contributors. In October 1842 Marx became 
chief editor and removed from Bonn to Cologne. The revolution¬ 
ary-democratic trend of the paper became more and more 
pronounced under Marx’s editorship. The government first 
subjected the paper to double and triple censorship and then, 
on January 1, 1843, decided to suppress it allogetlier. Marx had 
to resign the editorship about that time, but his resignation 
did not save the paper, wliicli was closed down in March 1843. 
Of Ihc more important articles contributed by Marx to the 
Rlieiiusclie Zeiiuiuj^ Engels notes, in addition to those indicated 
below (sec Biblioijrapinj)} an article on the condition of the 
peasant wine-growers ot the Moselle Valley. His journalistic 
activdics convinced Marx that he was not sufliciently acejuainted 
with political economy, and he zealously set out to study it. 

In 1843, in Kreu/nach, Marx married Jenny von Wcstphalen, 
a cliildhood friend to wliom he had been engaged while still a 
student. His wife came from a reactionary family of the Prussian 
nobility. Her elder brother was Piussian Minister of the Interior 
at a most reactionary peiiod, 1850-58. In the autumn of 1843 
Marx went to Paris in order, togetlier with Arnold Huge (born 1802, 
died 1880; a Left Hegelian; in 1825-30, in prison; after 1848, a 
political exile; after 18()G-70, a Bismarckian), to publish a radical 
magazine ahroaci. Only one issue of this magazine, Deutsch-Fran- 
zdsisclie Jahrbuclur, appeared. It was discontinued owing to the 
difliciilty of secret distribution in Germany and to disagreements 
with Bilge. In his articles in this magazine Marx already appears 
as a revolutionist; he advocates the “merciless criticism of every¬ 
thing existing,” and in particular the “criticism of arms,” and ap¬ 
peals to the masses and to the proletariat. 

In September 1844 Frederick Engels came to Paris for a few 
days, and from that time forth became Marx’s closest friend. They 
both look a most active part in the then seething life of Ihe rev¬ 
olutionary groups in Paris (of particular importance was Prou¬ 
dhon’s doctrine, which Marx thoroughly demolished in his Poverty 
of Philosophy, 1847), and, vigorously combating the various doc¬ 
trines of pelly-bourgeois Socialism, worked out the theory and 
tactics of revolutionary proletarian Socialism, or Communism 
(Marxism). See Marx’s works of this period, 1844-48, in the Bibliog¬ 
raphy, In 1845, on the insistent demand of the Prussian govern- 

* /. f., Ihc hibliography of Marxism, which Lenin appended to the original 
article, but which, for lack of space, is omitted in this edition.— Ed, 
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ment, Marx was banished from Paris as a dangerous revolutionist. 
He removed to Brussels. In the spring of 1847 Marx and Engels 
joined a secret propaganda society called the Communist League, 
took a prominent part in the Second Congress of the League (Lon¬ 
don, November 1847), and at its request drew up the famous Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, which appeared in February 1848. With the 
clarity and brilliance of genius, this work outlines the new world- 
conception, consistent materialism, which also embraces the realm 
of social life, dialectics, the most comprehensive and profound 
doctrine of development, the theory of the class struggle and of 
the historic revolutionary role of the proletariat—the creator of 
the new. Communist society. 

When the Revolution of February 1848 broke out, Marx was 
banished from Belgium. He returned to Paris, whence, after the 
March Revolution, he went to Germany, again to Cologne. There 
the Neue Rlicinisclie Zeitung appeared from June 1, 1848, to 
May 19, 1849; Marx was the chief editor. The new theory was 
brilliantly corroborated by the course of the revolutionary events 
of 1848-49, as it has been since corroborated by all proletarian 
and democratic movements of all countries in the world. The vic¬ 
torious counter-revolution first instituted court proceedings against 
Marx (he was acquitted on February 9, 1849) and then banished 
him from Germany (May 16, 1849). Marx first went to Paris, was 
again banished after the demonstration of June 13, 1849, and then 
went to London, where he lived to the day of his death. 

His life as a political exile was a very hard one, as the cor¬ 
respondence between Marx and Engels (published in 1913)^ clearly 
reveals. Marx and his family sulTercd dire poverty. Had it not been 
for Engels’ constant and self-sacrificing financial support, Marx 
would not only have been unable to bring his work on Capital to a 
conclusion, but w^ould have inevitably perished from want. More¬ 
over, the prevailing doctrines and trends of petty-bourgeois Social¬ 
ism, and of non-proletarian Socialism in general, forced Marx to 
carry on a continuous and merciless fight and sometimes to repel 
the most savage and monstrous personal attacks (Herr Vogt), 
Holding aloof from the circles of political exiles, Marx developed 
his materialist theory in a number of historic works (see Bibliog¬ 
raphy), devoting his efforts chiefly to the study of political econo¬ 
my. Marx revolutionized this science (see below, ‘‘The Marxian 
Doctrine”) in his Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(1859) and Capital (Vol. I, 1867). 

^ Hereafter referred to as the Briefwechsel (Correspondence), — Ed. 
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The period of revival of the democratic movements at the end 
of the ’fifties and in the ’sixties recalled Marx to practical activity. 
In 1864 (September 28) the International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion—the famous First International—was founded in London. 
Marx was the heart and soul of this organization; he was the 
author of its fust Address and of a host of resolutions, declara* 
tions and manifestoes. By uniting the labour movement of various 
countries, by striving to direct into the channel of joint activity 
the various forms of non-proletarian, pre-Marxian Socialism (Maz- 
zini, Proudhon, Bakunin, liberal trade unionism in England, Las- 
sallean vacillations to the Right in Germany, etc.), and by combat¬ 
ing the theories of all these sects and schools, Marx hammered 
out a uniform tactic for the proletarian struggle of the working 
class in the various countries. After the fall of the Paris Com¬ 
mune (1871)^—of which Marx gave such a profound, clear-cut, bril¬ 
liant, effective and revolutionary analysis (77ie Civil War in France, 
1871), and after the International was split by the Bakunists, the 
existence of that organization in Europe became impossible. After 
the Hague Congress of the International (1872) Marx had the Gen¬ 
eral Council of the International transferred to New York. The 
First International had accomplished its historical role, and it made 
way for a period of immeasurably larger growth of the labour 
movement in all the countries of the world, a period, in fact, when 
the movement grew in breadth and when mass Socialist labour 
parties in individual national states were created. 

His strenuous work in the International and his still more stren¬ 
uous theoretical occupations completely undermined Marx’s health. 
He continued his work on the reshaping of political economy and 
the completion of Capital, for which he collected a mass of new 
material and studied a number of languages (Russian, for instance); 
but ill-health prevented him from finishing Capital. 

On December 2, 1881, his wife died. On March 14, 1883, Marx 
peacefully passed away in his armchair. He lies buried with his 
wife and Helene Demuth, their devoted servant, who was almost 
a member of the family, in the Highgate Cemetery, London. 

THE MARXIAN DOCTRINE 

Marxism is the system of the views And teachings* of Marx. 
Marx was the genius who continued and completed the three main 
ideological currents of the nineteenth century, belonging to the 
three most advanced countries of mankind: classical German phi 
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losophy, classical English political economy, and French Socialism 
together with French revolutionary doctrines in general. The re¬ 
markable consistency and integrity of Marx’s views, acknowledged 
even by his opponents, views which in their totality constitute mod¬ 
ern materialism and modern scientific Socialism, as the theory 
and program of the labour movement in all the civilized countries 
of the world, oblige us to present a brief outline of his world-con¬ 
ception in general before proceeding to the exposition of the princi¬ 
pal content of Marxism, namely, Marx's economic doctrine. 

PHILOSOPHICAL MATERIALISM 

From 1844-45 on, when his views took shape, Marx was a ma¬ 
terialist, in particular a follower of Ludwig Feuerbach, whose weak 
sides he even later considered to consist exclusively in the fact that 
his materialism was not consistent and comprehensive enough. 
Marx regarded the liistoric and “epoch-making” importance of 
Feuerbach to be that he had resolutely broken away from Hegelian 
idealism and had proclaimed materialism, which already “in the 
eighteenth century, especially in France, had been a struggle not 
only against Ihe existing political institutions and against . .. religion 
and theology, but also . . . against all metaphysics” (in the sense 
of “intoxicated speculation” as distinct from “sober philosophy”). 
[The Holy Family^ in the Literarischer Nacblass). 

“To Hegel. ..” wrote Marx, “the process of thinking, which, under the name 
of ‘the Idea,’ he even transforms into an independent subject, is the demiurgos 
[creator] of the real world..., With me, on the contrary, the ideal is 
nothing else than the material world reflected by the human mind, and trans¬ 
lated into forms of thought.” (Capttai, Vol, I, p. XXX, Author’s Preface to the 
Second Edition.) 

In full conformity with this materialist philosophy of Marx’s, and 
expounding it, Frederick Engels wrote in Anti-Diihring (which 
Marx read in manuscript): 

“The unity of the world docs not consist in its being.... The real unily 
of the ss’orld consists in its niaterialily, and tliis is proved... by a long and 

tedious development of philosophy and natural science_ “Motion is the 

mode of existence of matter. Never anywhere has there been matter without 

motion,” “motion without matter,” “nor can there be_”* “If the . .. question is 

raised: what then are thought and consciousness, and whence they come, it be- 

> Hen Eugen Dfihring’t Revolution in Science (Anti-Duhring), Eng ed 
1934. p. U.—Ed. ^ 

2 Ibid., p. n.—Ed 
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comes apparent that they are pioducti ot llie liumaii biaui and lhat man himself 
is a product of Nature, which has been developed in and along with its environ¬ 
ment; whence it is self-evident that the products of the human brain, being in 
the last analysis also products of Nature, do not contradict the rest of Nature but 
are in correspondence with il/*^ “Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the 
thoughts within his mind were to him not the more or less abstract images 
[Abbilder, reflections; Engels sometimes speaks of “imprints”] of real things 
and processes, but, on the contrary, things and their development were to 
him only the images made real of the ‘Idea’ existing somewhere or othe»* 
already before the world existed.”® 

In his Ludwig Feuerbach —in which he expounds his and Marx’s 
views on Feuerbach’s philosophy, and which he sent to the press 
after re-reading an old manuscript written by Marx and himself 
in 1844-45 on Hegel, Feuerbach and the materialist conception of 
history—Frederick Engels writes; 

“The great basic question of all philosophy, especially of modern philosophy, 
is that concerning the relation of thinking and being, ... of spirit to nature.... 
Which is primary, spirit or nature?... The answers which the philosophers gave 
to this question spbt them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature and, therefore, in the last instance, assumed world creation in 
some form or other .. . comprised the camp of idealism. The others, who re¬ 
garded nature as primary, belong to the various schools ot materialism.”* 

Any other use of the concepts of (philosophical) idealism and ma¬ 
terialism leads only to confusion. Marx decidedly rejected not only 
idealism, always connected in one way or another with religion, 
but also the views, especially widespread in our day, of Hume and 
Kant, agnosticism, criticism, positivism in their various forms, re¬ 
garding such a philosophy as a “reactionary” concession to ideal¬ 
ism and at best a “shamefaced way of surreptitiously accepting 
materialism, while denying it before the world.On this question, 
see, in addition to the above-mentioned works of Engels and Marx, 
^ letter of Marx to Engels dated December 12, 1868, in which 
Marx, referring to an utterance of the well-known naturalist 
Thomas Huxley that was “more materialistic” than usual, and to 
his recognition that “as long as we actually observe and think, we 
cannot possibly get away from materialism,” at the same time re¬ 
proaches him for leaving a “loophole” for agnosticism, for Hume- 
ism. It is especially important to note Marx’s view on the relation 

‘ Ibid., pp. 44-46.—Ecf. 

* Ibid., p. 31.—Ed, 

* F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, pp. 366 and 367 of this volume.— Ed, 

^ Ibid., p. 368.—Ed. 
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between freedom and necessity; ' Necessity is blind only in so 
far as it is not understood,' ‘‘Freedom is the appreciation) of 
necessity.” (Engels, Anti-Diihring)} This moans the recognition of 
objective law in nature and of the dialectical transformation of neces¬ 
sity into freedom (in the same manner as the transformation of 
the unknown, but knowable, “thing-iii-itself” into the '‘thing- 
for-us,” of the “essence of things” into “phenomena”). Marx and 
Engels considered the fundamental limitations of the “old” ma¬ 
terialism, including the materialism of Feuerbach (and still more 
of the “vulgar” materialism of Biichiier, Vogt and Moleschott), to 
be: (1) that this materialism was “predominantly mechanical,” 
failing to take account of the latest developments of chemistry and 
biology (in our ddy it would be necessary to add: and of the 
electrical theory of matter); (2) that the old materialism was noii- 
historical, non-dialectical (metaphysical, in the sense of anti- 
dialectical), and did not adhere consistently and comprehensively 
to the standpoint of development; (3) that it regarded the “human 
essence” abstractly and not as the "'ensemble'' of (concretely 
defined historical) “social relations,” and therefore only “inter¬ 
preted” the world, whereas the point is to “change” it; that is 
to say, it did not understand the importance of “revolutionary 
practical activity.” 

DIALECTICS 

Hegelian dialectics, as the most comprehensive, the most rich 
in content, and the most profound doctrine of development, was 
regarded by Marx and Engels as the greatest achievement of 
classical German philosophy. They considered every other formu¬ 
lation of the principle of development, of evolution, one-sided and 
poor in content, and distorting and mutilating the real course of 
development (often proceeding by leaps, catastrophes and rev¬ 
olutions) in nature and in society. 

“Marx and I were pretty well the only people to rescue conscious dialec¬ 
tics [from the destruction of idealism, including Hegelianism] and apply it in 
the materialist conception of nature... Nature is the test of dialectics, and it 
must be said for modern natural science that it has furnished extremely rich 
[this was written before the discovery of radium, electrons, the transmutation of 
elements, etc I] and daily increasing materials for this test, and has thus proved 
that in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical.” ^ 


^ Op. cit, p. 130.— Ed. 

- Anti D'iihringy p. 15— Ed» 
3 Ibid, p. 2^-Ed 
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“The great basic thought,’’ Engels writes, “that the world is not to be 
comprehended as a complex of ready-made things, but as a complex of 
processes, in which the things apparently stable, no less than their mind- 
images in our heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrupted change of 
coming into being and passing away .. .—this great fundamental thought has, 
especially since the time of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary 
consciousness that in this generality it is now scarcely ever contradicted. But to 
acknowledge this fundamental thought in words and to apply it in reality 
in detail to each domain of investigation are two different things.” ^ “For it 
[dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute, sacred. It reveals the transitory 
character of everything and in everything; nothing can endure before it except 
the uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascend¬ 
ency from the lower to the higher And dialectical philosophy itself is nothing 
more than the mere reflection of this process in the thinking brain ” ^ 

Thus, according to Marx, dialectics is “the science of the general 
laws of motion—both of the external world and of liumaji 
thought.” * 

This, the revolutionary, side of Hegel’s philosophy was adopted 
and developed by Marx. Dialectical inalerialism “no longer needs 
any philosophy standing above the other sciences/’ ^ Of former phi¬ 
losophy there remains “the science of thought and its laws—formal 
logic and dialectics.” ® And dialectics, as understood by Marx, and 
in conformitv with Hegel, includes what is now called the theory 
of knowledge, or epistemology, which, too, must regard its subject 
matter historically, studying and generalizing the origin and de¬ 
velopment of knowledge, the transition from no/i-knowledge to 
kno\v)odge. 

Nowadays, the idea of development, of evolution, has pene¬ 
trated the soeial consciousness almost in its entirety, but by dif¬ 
ferent ways, nol by way of the Hegelian philosophy. But as for¬ 
mulated by Marx and Engels on the basis of Hegel, this idea is 
far more comprehensive, far richer in content than the current 
idea of evolution. A development that seemingly, repeats the 
stages already passed, but repeats them otherwise, on a higher 
basis (“negation of negation”), a development, so to speak, in 
spirals, not in a straight line; a development by leaps, catas¬ 
trophes, revolutions;—“breaks in continuity”;—the transformation 
of quantity into quality;—the inner impulses to development, im- 

‘ Ludwig Feuerbach, pp. .S84-85 uf this volume — Ed 
2 Ibid, pp. 359-60.—£(/ 

^ Ibid., p. S84.—Ed 
* AntbDuhring, p. 32.— Ed 
^ Ibid, p. 32—Ed 
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parted by the contradiction and conflict of the various forces and 
tendencies acting on a given body, or within a given phenomenon, 
or within a given society;—the interdependence and the closest, 
indissoluble connection of all sides of every phenomenon (while 
history constantly discloses ever new sides), a connection that 
provides a uniform, law-governed, universal process of motion— 
such are some of the features of dialectics as a richer (than the 
ordinary) doctrine of development. (See Marx’s letter to Engels 
of January 8, 1868, in which he ridicules Stein's “wooden trichot¬ 
omies,” which it would be absurd to confuse with materialist dia- 
lectics.i 

THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 

Having realized the inconsistency, incompleteness, and one¬ 
sidedness of the old materialism, Marx became convinced of the 
necessity of “bringing the science of society .. . into harmony with 
the materialist foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon.”^ 
Since materialism in general explains consciousness as the out¬ 
come of being, and not conversely, materialism as applied to the 
social Jife of mankind has to explain social consciousness as the 
outcome of social .being. 

' Icchnology,’* writes Marx {Capital, Vol. I), “discloses man’s mode of deal* 
ing with nalurc, the process of production by which he sustains his life, and 
thereby also lays bare the mode of formation of his social relations, and 
of the mental conceptions that flow from them.” 2 

In the preface to his Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ- 
omijy Marx gives an integral formulation of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of materialism as extended to human society and its history, 
in the following words: 

“In the social production of Iheir life, men enter into definite rela¬ 
tions that are indispensable and independent of their will; these relations of 
pioduction correspond to a definite stage of development of their material 
forces of production. The sum total of these relations of production consti- 
lules the economic structure of society—the real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of 
social consciousness. The mode of production of material life determines the 
social, political and intellectual life process in general Tt is not the consciousness 

^ Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 373 of this volume .—Ed 

2 Capital, Vol. I, p. 367. 

Marx’s Capital, Vol, I, is quoted in this edition from either the English edi¬ 
tion published in 1938 by Allen & Unwin Ltd., London or that published in 1939 
bv the Tnlernational Publishers, New York— Ed, 
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ut men that dcteniime}, Iheir being, but, on the contrary, their social being that 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage ot their development, the 
material productive forces in society come in conflict with the existing rela¬ 
tions of production, or—v^hat is but a legal expression lor the same thing— 
with the properly relations within which they have been at work before. 
From terms ot development of tlie productive forces these relations turn 
info their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or less 
rapidly Iransfoimecl. In considering such transformations a distinction should 
always be made between the material transformation of the economic condi¬ 
tions of production, which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in short, 
ideological forms in wliicli men become conscious of this conflict and fight it 
out. Just as our opinion ot an individual is not Irascd on what he thinks of 
himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own 
eousciousness on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
Irom the contradictions of material life, from tlie existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production . In broatl 
oiillines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern 
bourgeois modes of production as so many progressive epochs in the economic 
lormation of society”' {See Marx’s brief formulation in a letter to Engels dated 
July 7, 1866: “Our theory that the organization of labour is delerminofl by the 
means of production.”) 

discovery of Ihe materialist conception of history, or 
rather, the consistent continuation, extension of materialism to the 
domain of social phenomena, removed two of the chief defects of 
earlier historical tlieories. In the first place, they at best examined 
only the ideological motives of the historical activity of human beings, 
without investigating what produced these motives, without grasp¬ 
ing the objective laws governing the development of the system of 
social relations, and without discerning the roots of these relations 
in the degree of development of material production; in the sec¬ 
ond place it was precisely the activities of the masses of the popu¬ 
lation that the earlier theories did not cover, whereas historical 
materialism made it possible for the first time to study with the 
accuracy of the natural sciences the social conditions of the life 
of the masses and the changes in these conditions. Pre-Marxian 
^sociology” and historiography at best provided an accumulation 
of raw facts, collected at random, and a depiction of certain sides 
of the .historical process. By examining the ensemble of all the 
opposing tendencies, by reducing them to precisely definable con¬ 
ditions of life and production of the various classes of society, by 

^ Marx, Critique of PohUcnl Economy, pp 300-01 of this volume .—Ed 
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discarding subjeclivisin and arbitrariness in the choice ot various 
“leading” ideas or in their interpretation, and by disclosing that 
all ideas and all the various tendencies, without exception, have 
their roots in the condition of the material forces of production, 
Marxism pointed the way to an all-embracing and comprehensive 
study of the process of the genesis, development, and decline of 
social-economic formations. People make their own history. But 
what determines the motives of people, of the mass of people, 
that is; what gives rise to the clash of conflicting ideas and striv¬ 
ings; what is the ensemble of all these clashes of the whole mass 
of human societies; what are the objective conditions )of produc¬ 
tion of material life that form the basis of all historical activity 
of men; what is the law of development of those conditions—to all 
this Marx drew attention and pointed out the way to a scientilic 
study of history as a uniform and law-governed -process in all its 
immense variety and contradictoriness. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

That in any given society the strivings ot some of its members 
conflict with the strivings of others, that social life is full of con¬ 
tradictions, that history discloses a struggle within nations and so¬ 
cieties as well as between nations and societies, and, in addition, 
an alternation of periods of revolution and reaction, peace and 
war, stagnation and rapid progress or decline—are facts that are 
generally known. Marxism provided the clue which enables us to 
discover the laws governing this seeming labyrinth and chaos, 
namely, the theory of the class struggle. Only a study of the en¬ 
semble of strivings of all the members of a given society or group 
of societies can lead to a scientific definition of the result of these 
strivings. And the source of the conflict of strivings lies in the dif¬ 
ferences in the position and mode of life of the classes into which 
each society is divided. 

“The Iiistory of all hilherlo existing society is the history of class strug¬ 
gles,” wrote Marx in the Communist Manifesto (except the history of the 
primitive community—Engels added). 

“Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master 
and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now 
open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitu¬ 
tion of society at large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes... 
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“The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted Iroiu the luins ol 
feudal socioly has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but estah' 
lished new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones. 

“Our epoch, the epoch of the bouigeoisie, possesses, Jiowever, this distinc¬ 
tive feature‘ It lias simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is 
more and more splillmg up into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other—bourgeoisie and proletariat 

Ever since the Great French Revolulion, European Iiistory has 
very clearly revealed in a number of countries this real under¬ 
surface of events, I he struggle of clas.ses. And the Restoration 
period ini France already jiroduced a mimber of historians (Thier¬ 
ry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers) who, generalizing from events, could 
not but recognize that the class struggle was the key to all 
French history. And the modern era—the era of the complete 
victory of the bourgeoisie, representative institutionjs, wide (if not 
universal) siilfrage, a cheap, popular daily press, etc., the era of 
powerful and ever-expanding unions of workers and unions of 
employers, etc.—has revealed even more manifestly (though some¬ 
times in a very one-sided, “peaceful,” “constitulional” form) that 
the class struggle is the mainspring of events. The following pas¬ 
sage from Marx's Commiinist Manifesto will show us what Marx 
required of social science in respect to an objective analysis of 
the position of each class in modern society^ in connection with an 
analysis of the conditions of development of each class: 

“01 all the clashes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, 
the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class The other classes decay' 
and finally disappear in the face of modern industry; the piolelarial is its 
special and essential product. 

“The lower middle class* the small manufacluier, the siiopkeepcr, the 
artisan, the pyasanl—^all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from 
extinction their existence as fractions of the middle class. They are therefore 
not revolutionary*, but conservative Nay more, they am reactionary, for they 
try to roll back the wheel of histoiy. If by chance they are revolutionary, 
they are so only in view of their impending transfer into the proletariat, 
they thus defend not their present, but their future interests, they desert their 
own standpoint to place themselves at that of Ihc proletariat.”^ 

In a number of historic works (see Bibliography), Marx has 
given us brilliant and profound examples of materialist histori- 

* Marx-Engels, Communist Manifesto^ pp. UO fl of this volume—Ed 

2 /bid, p. 120.—Ed. 
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ography, of an analysis of the position of each individual class, 
and sometimes of various groups or strata within a class, showing 
plainly why and how “eveiy class struggle is a political struggle.”^ 
The above-quoted passage is an illustration of what a complex 
network of social relations and transitional stages between one 
class and another, from the past to the future, Marx analyses in 
order to determine the resultant of historical development. 

The most piofound, eoinprchensive aiid detailed confirmation 
and application of Marx’s tJieoiy is his economic doctrine. 

MARX’S ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 

‘11 is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the economic 
law of motion of modern society”- (that is to say, capitalist, bour¬ 
geois society), says Marx in the preface to CapitaL The investiga¬ 
tion of the relations of production in a given, historically defined 
society, in their genesis, development, and decline—such is the 
content of Marx’s economic doctrine. In capitalist society it is the 
j)roductioii of commodities that dominates, and Marx’s analysis 
Ihcreforc l)egins with an analysis of the commodity. 

VALUE 

A commodity is, in the first place, a thing that satisfies a 
human want; in the second place, it is a thing that can be 
exchanged for another thing. The utility of a thing makes il a use- 
value. Exchange-value (or simply, value) presents itself first of all 
as a relation, as the proportion in which a certain number of use- 
values of one sort are exchanged for a certain number of use- 
values of another sort Daily experience shows us that millions 
upon millions of such exchanges are constantly equating one with 
another every kind of use-value, even the most diverse and in¬ 
comparable. Now, what is there in common between these various 
things, things constantly equated one with another in a definite 
system of social relations? What is common to them is that they 
are products of labour. In exchanging products people equate to 
one another the most diverse kinds of labour. The production of 
commodities is a system of social relations in which the single 
producers create diverse products (the social division of labour), 
and in which all these products are equated to one another in ex- 

* Ibid., p 119—Ed. . • 

- Cnpitnl, Vol T, p XIX—Ed 
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change. Consequently, what is common to all commodities is not 
the concrete labour of a definite branch of production, not labour 
of one particular kind, but abstract human labour—human labour 
in general. All the labour power of a given society, as represented 
in the sum total of values of all commodities, is one and the same 
human labour power; millions and millions of acts of exchange 
prove this. And, consequently, each particular commf)dity rep¬ 
resents only a certain share of the socially necessary labour time 
The magnitude of value is determined by the amount of socially 
necessary labour, or by the labour time that is socially necessary for 
the production of the given commodity, of the given use-value. 

“ . .Whenever, by an exchange, wo equale as values our difTeront products, by 
tiiat very act, wc also equate, as human labour, the diffcieut kinds of laboui 
expended upon them. We are not a^^a^e ol tins, nevertheless we do it.’'' 

As one ol the earlier economists said, value is a relation between 
I wo persons; only he ought to have added a riOatioii screened by 
a material integument. Wc can mulersland what value is only when 
we consider it from the slainlpoint of llie system of social relations 
of production ot one particular Instorical hjrmation of society, 
relations, moreover, which manifest themselves in the mass pheno¬ 
menon of exchange, a phenomenon which repeats itself millions 
upon millions of times. 

“As values, all commodities are only definite masses ot congealed labour¬ 
time.’’" 

Having made a detailed analysis of the twofold character of the 
labour incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on lo analyse the 
forms of value and money. Marx’s main task here is to study the 
origin of the money form of value, to study the historical process 
of development of exchange, from isolated and casual acts of ex¬ 
change (“elementary or accidental form of value,” in which a 
given quantity of one commodity is exchanged for a given quan¬ 
tity of another) to the universal form of value, in which a number 
of different commodities are exchanged for one and the same 
particular commodity, and to the money form of value, when gold 
becomes this particular commodity, the universal equivalent. Being 
the highest product of the development of exchange and commod¬ 
ity production, money masks and conceals the social character of 
private labour, the social tie between tlie individual producers 

‘ Ibid,, Vol I, p ib~~Ed 

2 fbH. p. 6.— 
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who arc united by Ihe market. Marx analyses in great detail the 
various functions of money; and it is essential in note here in 
particular (as generally in the opening chapters of Capital), that 
the abstract and seemingly at times purely deductive mode of ex¬ 
position in reality reproduces a gigantic collection of factual ma¬ 
terial on the history of the development of exchange and com¬ 
modity production. 

“ . Tf we consider money, its existence implies a definite stage in the 
exchange of commodities. The particular functions of money which it performs, 
either as the mere equivalent ot commodities, or as means ot circulation, or 
means of payment, as hoard or as universal money, point, according to the 
extent and lelative prcpondei mice or the one hmclion or the other, to very 
difTeient slages m the process of social prodiielion” {Capital, Vol. I).^ 


SURPLUS VALUE 

At a certain stage in the development ot commodity produc¬ 
tion money becomes Iraiistormed into capital. The formula of 
commodity circulation was C—M—C (commodity—money—com¬ 
modity), i.e , the sale of one commodity for the purpose of buying 
another. The general formula of capital, the contrary, Is 
M—C—M (money—commodity^ -tnoney), purchase for the pur¬ 
pose of selling (at !a piotil). The increase over the original value 
of money put into circulation Marx calls surplus value. The fact 
of this “growth" ol money in capitalist circulation is well known. 
It is tins “giowlli" which transforms money into capital, as a 
special, historically defined, social relation of production. Surplus 
value cannot arise out of commodity circulation, for the latter 
knows only tlie exchange of equivalents; it cannot arise out of an 
addition to price, for the mutual losses and gains of buyers and 
sellers would equalize one another, whereas what we have here 
is not an individual phenomenon l)ut a mass, average, social phe¬ 
nomenon In order to derive surplus value, the owner of money 
“musl . . . find . . in the market a commodity whose use-value 
possesses Ihe peculiar property of being a source of value”^—a 
commodity whose process of consumplion is at the same time a 
process of creation of value And such a commodity exists. It is 
human labour power. Its consumption is labour, and labour creates 
value The owner of money buys labour power at its value, which. 


^ Ibid, p 148— 

2 Ibid p 14.^ —Ed 
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like Ihe value ol every other coinmodily, is determined by the 
socially necessary labour time requisite for its production (i.e., the 
cost of maintaining the worker and his family). Having bought 
labour power, the owner of money is entitled to use il, that is, 
to set it to work, for tlie wliolc day—twelve hours, let us suppose. 
Yet, in the course ol six Jiours (‘‘necessary” labour time) the la¬ 
bourer produces product suflicient to cover the cost of his own 
maintenance; and in the course of the next six hours (‘‘surplus” 
labour time), he produces “surplus” product, or surplus value, for 
which the capitalist docs not pay In capital, therefore, from the 
standpoint of Hie process of production, two parts must be dis¬ 
tinguished: constant capital, expended on means of production 
(machinery, tools, raw materials, etc), tJie value of which, with¬ 
out any change, is transferred (all at once or part by part) to 
the finished product; and variable capital, expended on labour 
power. The value of tiiis latter capital is not invariable, but grows 
in the labour process, creating surplus value. Therefore, to express 
the degree of exploitation of labour power by capital, surplus value 
must be compared not with the wliole capital but only with the 
variable capital, 'rims in the example given, Ihe rate of surplus 
value, as Marx calK Hiis ratio, will he 0:6, z.c., 100 per cent. 

The hislorical conditions necessary for the genesis ot capital 
were, lirstly, the accumulation of a certain sum of money in the 
hands of individuals and a relatively high level ol development of 
commodity production in general, and, secondly, the existence of 
a labourer who is “free” in a double sense: free from all con¬ 
straint or restriction on the sale of his labour power, and free 
from the land and all means ol production in general, a free and 
unattached labourer, a “proletarian,” who cannot subsist except 
by the Stale of his labour power. 

There are two principal method^s by which surplus value can 
he increased: by lengthening the working day (“absolute surplus 
value”), and by shortening the necessary working day (“relative 
surplus value”). Analysing the first method, Marx gives a most 
impressive picture of the struggle of the working class to shorten 
the working day and of governmental interference to lengthen 
the working day (from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth 
century) and to shorten the working day (factory legislation of 
the nineteenth century). Since the appearance of Capital, the his¬ 
tory of the working-class movement in all civilized countries of 
the world has provided a wealth of new facts amplifying this 
picture. 



Analysing Hie producUoii ul relative surplus value, Marx in¬ 
vestigates the three main historical stages by which capitalism has 
increased the productivity of labour: (1) simple co-operation; (2) 
division of labour and manufacture; (3) machinery and large-scale 
industry. How profoundly Marx has here revealed the basic and 
typical features of capitalist development is incidentally shown 
by the fact that investigations of what Is known as the ‘"kustar” 
[home] industry of Russia furnish abundant material illustrating 
the first two of the mentioned stages. And the revolutionizing 
effect of large-scale machine industry, described by Marx in 1867, 
has been revealed in a nimiber of “new” countries (Russia, Japan, 
etc.) in the course of the half-century that has since elapsed. 

To continue. New and important in the highest degree is 
Marx’s analysis of the accumulation of cajAtal^ z.c., the transfor¬ 
mation of a part of surplus value into capital, its use, not for satis¬ 
fying the personal needs or whims of tlic capitalist, but for new 
production. Marx revealed the mistake of all the earlier, classical 
political economists (from Adam Smith on), who assumed that the 
entire surplus value which is transformed into capital goes to form 
variable capital. In actual fact, it is divided into means of 
production and variable capital. Of tremendous importance to the 
process of development of capitalism and its transformation into 
Socialism is the more rapid growth of the constant capital share (of 
the total capital) as compared with the variable capital share. 

The accumulation of capital, by accelerating the replacement of 
workers by machinery and creating wealth at one pole and pover¬ 
ty at the other, also gives rise to what is called the “reserve army 
of labour,” to the “relative surplus” of workers, or “capitalist 
overpopulation,” which assumes the most diverse forms and en¬ 
ables capital to expand production at an extremely fast rate. This, 
in conjunction with credit facilities and the accumulation of cap¬ 
ital in the means of production, incidentally furnishes the clue to 
the crises of overproduction that occur periodically in capitalist 
countries—at first at an average of every ten years, and later at 
more lengthy and less definite intervals. From the accumulation 
of capital under capitalism must be distinguished what is known 
as primitive accumulation: the forcible divorcement of the worker 
from the means of production, the driving of the peasants from 
the land, the stealing of the commons, the system of colonies and 
national debts, protective tariffs, and the like. “Primitive accumu¬ 
lation” creates the “free” proletarian at one pole, and the owner 
of money, the capitalist, at the other. 
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The " historical tendency of capitalist accuinvlalion'' is described 
by Marx in the following famous words: 

•‘The expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with merci¬ 
less Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the most infamous, the 
most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. Self-eained private property 
[of the peasant and handicraftsman], that is based, so to say, on the fusing 
together of the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the conditions 
of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic piivate properly, which rests on 
exploitation of the nominally free labour of others.. ., That which is now to 
be expropriated is no longer the labourer working for himself, but the cap¬ 
italist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation is accomplished by the 
action of the immanent laws of capitalistic production itself, by the centraliza¬ 
tion of capital. One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this 
centralization, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, on 
an ever-extending scale, the co-operative form of the labour process, the con¬ 
scious technical application of science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, 
the transformation ot the instruments of labour into instruments of labour 
only usable in common, the economizing of all means of production by their 
use as the means of production of combined, socialized labour, the entangle¬ 
ment of all peoples in the net of the world market, and, with this, the 
international character of the capitalistic regime. Along with the constantly 
diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize 
all advantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass of misery, 
oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows the 
revolt of the working class, a class always increasing m numbers, and disci¬ 
plined, united, organized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a feller upon the mode 
of production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under it, 
Onlralization ol the means of production and socialization of labour at last 
reach a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.” {Capital, Vol. 1.)^ 

New and important in the highest degree, fuither, is the anal¬ 
ysis Marx gives in the second volume of Capital of the reproduc¬ 
tion of the aggregate social capital. Here, too, Marx deals not 
with an individual phenomenon but with a mass phenomenon; not 
with a fractional part of the economy of society but with this 
economy as a whole. Correcting the mistake of the classical econ¬ 
omists mentioned above, Marx divides the entire social production 
into two big sections: (I) production of means of production, and 
(H) production of articles of consumption, and examines in detail, 
with arithmetical examples, the circulation of the aggregate social 


‘ Lapual, Vol. I, pp. 788-89 —Ed 
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capital—both in tlie case of reproduclion in its former dimensions 
and in the case of accumulation. The third volume of Capital 
solves the problem of the formation of the average rate of protit 
on the basis ot the law of value. The immense advance in eco¬ 
nomic science made by Marx consists in the fact that he conducts 
his analysis from the standpoint of mass economic phenomena, of 
the social economy as a whole, and not from the standpoint of 
individual cases or of the exteniah superlicial aspects of compe¬ 
tition, to which vulgar political economy and the modern “theory 
of marginal utility” are frequently limited. Marx first analyses 
tile origin of surplus value, and then goes on to consider its divi¬ 
sion into profit, interest, and ground rent. Profit is the ratio be¬ 
tween the surplus value and the total capital invested in an under¬ 
taking. Capital with a “higli organic composition” (Ce., with a 
preponderance of constant capital over variable capital exceeding 
the social average) yields a lower than average rate of profit; 
capital with a "low organic composition” yields a higher than 
average rale of profit. The compelilioii of capitals and the free¬ 
dom with wliich they transfer from one branch of production to 
another reduce the rate of profit to the average in both cases. 
The sum total of the values of all the commodities of a given 
society coincides with tlie sum total of prices of the commodities; 
hut, owing to compctilioii, in individual undertakings and branches 
of production commodities are sold not at their values but at the 
prices of production (or production prices), which are equal to the 
expended capital plus the average profit. 

In this way the well-known and indisputable fact of the di¬ 
vergence between prices and values and of the equalization of prof¬ 
its is fully explained by Marx on the basis of the law of value; 
for tlie sum total of values of all commodities coincides with the 
sum total of prices. However, the reduction of (social) value to 
(individual) prices does not take place simply and directly, but in 
a very complex way. It is quite natural that in a society of sep¬ 
arate producers of commodities, who are united only by the market, 
law can reveal itself only as an average, social, mass law, when 
individual deviations to one side or the other mutually compensate 
one another. 

An increase in the productivity of labour implies a more rapid 
growth of constant capital as compared with variable capital. And 
since surplus value is a function of variable capital alone, it is 
obvious that the rate of profit (the ratio of surplus value to the 
whole capital, and not to its variable part alone) tends to fall. 
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Marx makes a detailed analysis ot tliis tendency and ot‘ a number 
Of circumstances that conceal or counteract it. Without pausing 
to give an account ot the extremeJy interesting sections ol tlie third 
volume of Capital devoted to usurer’s capital, commercial capital 
and money capital, we pass to the most ijnportant section, the 
theory of ground rent. Owing to the fact that I lie land area is 
limited and, in capitalist countries, is all occupied by individual 
private owners, the price of production of agricultural products is 
deliaimned by the cost ot iiroduction not oii average soil, but on 
the worst soil, not under average conditions, but under the worst 
conditions ol* delivery ol produce to the market. The dilference 
between this price and the price ot production on better soil (or 
under better conditions) constitutes dilferentiat rent Analysing this 
in detail, and xliovving luiw it arises out of Die difference in fertility 
ol dilFerent plots ol land and the diff erence in the amount of capital 
invested in land, Marx fully exposed (see also Theoiics of Surplus 
Vfdue, in which the criticism ol KodbiMtus^ (l(‘serves particular at- 
Untion) the error of Ricardo, who considered that differential rent 
is derived only when Ihere is a successive transition from better 
land to worse. On the collt^ar>^ there may be inverse transitions, 
land may pass from one category into others (owing to advances 
in agricultural techniejue, the growth ol towns and so on), and 
the notorious “law’ of diminishing returns” is a profound error 
which charges nature with the defects, limitations and contradic¬ 
tions of capitalism. Further, the equalization' of profit in all 
branches of industry and national economy in general presupposes 
complete freedom of competition and the free flow of capital from 
one branch to aiiolher. Rut the private ownership of land creates 
monopoly, which hinders this free flow. Owing to Ibis monopoK. 
Die products of agriculture, w^hich is distinguished by a lower 
organic composition of capital, and, consequently, by an individ¬ 
ually higher rate of profit, do not participate in the entirclv free 
process of equalization of the rate of profit: the landowner, being 
a monopolist, can keep the price above the average, and this mo¬ 
nopoly price engenders absolute rent Ditferenlial rent cannot be 
done away with under capitalism, but absolute rent can —for 
instance, by the nationalization of the land, by making it the 
property of the state. Making the land the property of the state 
would put an end to the monopoly ;of private landowners, and 
would lead to a more systematic and complete application of free- 

1 See note 2, p 290 of Ibis volume.— Ed. 
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dom of competition in the domain of agriculture. And, therefore, 
Marx points out, in the course of history bourgeois radicals have 
again and again advanced this progressive bourgeois demand foi 
the nationalization of the land, wdiich, however, frightens away the 
majority of the bourgeoisie, because it too closely “touches’' an¬ 
other monopoly, which is particularly important and “sensitive” 
in our day—the monopoly of the means of produclion in general 
(Marx gives a remarkably popular, concise^ and clear exposition 
of his theory of the average rate of profit on capital and of ab¬ 
solute ground rent in a letter to Engels, dated August 2, 1862 
See Briefiuechsel^ Vol. Ill, pp 77-81, also the letter of August 9, 
1862, Vol. Ill, pp. 86-87.)^ For the histoi*y of ground rent it is 
also important to note Marx’s analysis showing how labour rent 
(when the peasant creates surplus product by labouring on the 
lord's land) is transformed into rent in produce or in kind (when 
the peasant creates surplus product on his own land and cedes it 
to the lord due to “non-cconomic constraint”), then into money 
rent (which is rent in kind transformed into money, the obrok^ 
of old Russia, due to the development of commodily production), 
and finally into capitalist rent, when the peasant is replaced by the 
agricultural entrepreneur, who cultivates tlie soil with the help of 
wage labour. In connection with this analysis of the “genesis of 
capitalist ground rent,” note should be made of a number of subtle 
ideas (especially important for backward countries like Russia) 
expressed by Marx on the evolution of capitalism in agriculture, 

‘The transformation of rent in kind into money rent is not only necessarily 
accompanied, but even anticipated by the formation of a class of propcrtyless 
day labourers, who hire themselves out lor wages. During the period of their 
use, when Ihis new class appears hut sporadically, Ihc custom nocessariK 
develops among the better situated tributary farmers of exploiting agriciillural 
labourers for their own account, just as the wealthier serfs in feudal times 
used to employ serfs for their own benefit. In this way they gradually acquire 
the ability to accumulate a certain amount of wealth and to transform them¬ 
selves even into future capitalists. The old self-employing possessors of the land 
thus give rise among themselves to a nursery for capitalist tenants, whose de¬ 
velopment is conditioned upon the general development of capitalist produclion 
outside of the rural districts” {Capital, Vol. III).* “The expropriation and 
eviction of a part of ihe agricultural population not only set free for indus- 

^ The references are to the German edition, Dielzgen, Slullgart 1913 (4 vols.) 
Sec Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence, Martin Lawrence Ltd., London, pp 
129 33 and 137-38.—Ed. 

2 Equivalent to quit-rent.—Ed. 

* Capital, Vol. Ill, p 928—Ed 
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Inal capital the labouieis, their nieuiis ol ^iibsiileiice, aiid uialeiiai lor labour, 
it also created the home market,”’ 

The impoverishment and rum ot the agiicullural population lead, 
in their turn, to the formation of a reserve army of labour for 
capital. In every capitalist country 

“part of the agricultural population is therefore constantly on the point of 
passing over into an uilian or niaruilaclunng proletariat... (Manufacture is 
used here in the sense ol all non-agi icnlliiral industries) This source of rela¬ 
tive surplus population is thus constantly flowing. .. The agricultural labouiei 
IS therefore reduced to the niniimiim ol wages, and ahvays stands with one 
loot already in the swamp ol pauperism” (Capital, Vol. I) - 

The private ownership of tlie poa.sant in the land lie tills consti¬ 
tutes the basis of small-scale produclion and tlic condition for its 
prospering and attaining a classical form. But such small-scale 
production is compatible only with a narrow and primitive frame¬ 
work of production and society. Under capitalism the 

“exploitation [of the peasants] ddfers only m form from the exploitation 
of the mdnslrial proletariat. The exploiter is the same, capital. Tlie individual 
capitalists exploit the individual peasants thiough mnrtga'jes and iisiuij; the 
capitalist class exploits the peasant class Ihrough the slate taxis” {7'he Class 
Struggles in f ranee 18^i8-50) ^ “The small holding of Ihe peasant is now only 
the pretext that allow's the caiiilalist to draw profits, interest and rent from 
the soil, while leaving it to Ihe lillei of the soil hinisell to see how^ he can 
exiract his wages. 

As a rule tlie peasant cedes to capitalist society, / c., to the capital¬ 
ist class, even a part of the wages, sinking ‘To the level of the 
Irish tenant farmer —all under the pretence ol being a private 
proprietor'^ [The Class Struggles in France 18^t8-50).^ 

What is 

“one of the causes which keeps the price ol cereals lower in countries with a 
predominance of small farmers than in countries with a capitalist mode of 
production”? (Capital, Vol HI)® 

It is that the peasant cedes to society (/.c., to the capitalist class) 
part of hi.s surplus product without an equivalent. 


’ Capital, Vol. I, pp 771-72.—Ed 
2 Ibid., pp. 657-58.—Ed. 

See Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, p 282, Moscow 1936 .—Ed 
^ See Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, in Selected 
Works, ibid., pp. 418-19.—Ed. 

^ See Karl Marx, Selected Works, ibid, p 282—Ed. 

« Capital, Vol III, p 937.—Ed 
3 * 
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“This lower puce [ol cereals and olhei agriciilliiral produce] is also a result 
of the pciverly ol the producers and hv no means of the productivity of then 
laboui” {(lupitai Vol. Ill) ^ 

The small-holding system, which is I he normal form of small- 
scale produclion, dcteriorales, collapses, perishes -inuh'r capitalism. 

“Small peasants’ property evcludes by Us \ei\ naluie tlie development of 
the social powers ot production ot labour, the social tornis ot labour, the 
social concentration ol capitals, cattle laising on .i large scali*, .ind a progres¬ 
sive application ol science. 

“Usury and a system ot taxation must nnpo\ensli it everywhere '^rhi' 
expenditure ot capital in llie price ot the land vMtiidiaws this lapjl.U Irom 
cultivation. An intinilc (iissiiiation ol means of prodirlion !ind an isolation 
ot ttie producers themselves gu) with it [U.o-ojieialive societies, le, associations 
ot smalt peasants, wliile playing an extremelv progicssivi* tiomgeois role, onlv 
weaken this tcndenc:y vvitlioiit eliminalmg it, nor ninsl U In* torgolleii llial 
these (o operative soiieties do mm h (or the v\ell-to-do peasants, and v^erv 
little, almost nothing, lor the m.iss ol {)oor tieasanls, and then the associations 
themselves become exploileis ot wage labour] Also an enormous waste ol 
human energy A piogressive deterioration of the eonddHnis id’ prodii -lion and 
a raising ot the jinec ot means ot piodiiolioii js a neeessaiy law ol small 
peasants’ propeitv”- 

Jn agriculture, as in industry, capilalism transforms the process 
of produclion only at the price of lln^ '‘mat tyrdoin of the pro¬ 
ducers.’" 

“d'hc dispersion of the lural labourers over larger aieas hieaks Iheir jiovver 
ot resistance while concentration iner“ases that ot Itie town operatives. In 
modern agriculture, as in the urtian mdiistries, the mcieased produeliveness 
and (luantity ot the lalioiir set m motion are liougtU at llie cost ot laying 
waste and consiiinmg hv ihsease lalKnii power Usell Moreover, all progress 
in capitalistic agncidlnre is a progiess iii the art, not onlv ot roldimg the 
latiourer, but of robbing the soil (capitalist jiroduclion, Iherelore, develops 
technology, and the combining together of vaiions ]>rocesses into a social 
whole, onlv by sapping the original sources ol all wealth—the soil and the 
labourer*’ (O/pUrU, Vol I) 


SOCIAl.ISM 

From the foregoing il is evident that Marx deduces the in 
evitability of the transformation of capitalist society into Socialist 
society wholly and exclusively from llie economic law of motion 


^ Ihul, p 937 —Ed 
‘ llml, pp 938-:i9—Ed. 

^ Capital, A^)l 1, pp. 514-1.')—Ed. 
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at contemporary society. The socialization of labour, which is 
advancing ever more rapidly in thousands of forms, and which 
has manifested itself very strikingly during the half-century that 
has elapsed since the death of Marx in the growth of large-scale 
production, capitalist cartels, syndicates and trusts, as well as in 
the gigantic increase in the dimensions and power of finance cap¬ 
ital, forms the chief material foundation for the inevitable coming 
of Socialism The intellectual and moral driving force and the 
physical executant of this transformation is the proletariat, which 
IS trained by capitalism itself. The struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, which ,manifests itself in various and, as 
to Us content, increasingly richer forms, inevitably becomes a po¬ 
litical struggle aiming al the conquest of political power by the 
proletariat (“the dictatorship of the proletariat") The socialization 
of production is bound to lead to the conversion ot the means of 
production into the properly of society, to the “expropriation of 
the expropriators." This conversion will directly result in an im¬ 
mense increase in ])roductivity of labour, a reduction of working 
hours, and the replacement of the remnants, the ruins of small- 
scale, primitive, disunited production by collective and improved 
labour. Capitalism tinallv snaps the bond between agriculture and 
industry; but al the same time, in its highest development it pre¬ 
pares new 'elements o( (bi'‘ bond, of a union between industry 
and agricullure based on I he conscious application of science and 
the combination of collective labour, and on a redistribulion ot 
the human population (putting an end al one and the same time 
to the rural remoteness, isolation and l)arbarism, and to the un 
natural conceulration of vast masses of people in big cities). A 
new foi m of family, new conditions in the status of women and 
ill the upbringing of the younger generation are being prepared by 
the highest forms of modi^rn capitalism: female Kind child labour 
and the br(‘ak-up of the patriarchal family by capitalism inevitably 
as'sume the most terrible, disastrous, and repulsive forms in mod¬ 
ern society Xeverlheless 

‘inodeni mdusliv, l)v yssij,Miinj' ns il (loos an nnpoitanl pail in the [iroccss 
ol ])iodiiction, outsido tho doniostic sphere, to wom-cn, to young persons, and 
to children of both sexes, creates a new economical foundation for a higher 
loini of Ihe family and of ihe relations between the sexes. It is, of course, 
just as absurd to hold Ihe Teiitonie-Chrisliaii term of the lamity to be abso¬ 
lute and final as il would be to applv that character to tlie ancient Roman, the 
aneienl Greek, or the Eastern forms which, moreover, taken together form a 
series in histone de\etopment. Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the 
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collective working group being composed of individuals of both sexes and all 
ages, must necessarily, under suitable conditions, become a source of humane 
development; although in its spontaneously developed, brutal, capitalistic form, 
where the labourer exists for the process of production, and not the process 
of production for the labourer, that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption 
and slavery” (Capital, Vol. I),^ 

In the factory system is to ,be found 

“Ihe germ of the education of the futuie, an education that will, in the 
case of every child over a given age, combine productive labour with instruc¬ 
tion and gymnastics, not only as one ol the methods of adding to the effi¬ 
ciency of production, but as the only method of producing fully developed 
human beings” (ibid.),^ 

Marxian Socialism puts the question of nationality and of the state 
on the same historical fooling, not only in the sense of explain¬ 
ing the past but also in the sense of a fearless forecast of the 
future and of bold practical action for its achievement. Nations 
are an inevitable product, an inevitable form in the bourgeois 
epoch of social development. The working class could not grow 
strong, could not become mature and formed without “consti¬ 
tuting itself within the nation,” without being “national” (“though 
not in the bourgeois sense of the word”). But the development 
of capitalism more and more breaks down national barriers, 
destroys national seclusion, substitutes class antagonisms for 
national antagonisms. It is, tlierefore, perfectly true that in the 
developed capitalist countries “the working men have no coun¬ 
try” and that “united action ’ of the workers, of the civilized 
countries at least, “is one of the first conditions for the eman¬ 
cipation of the proletariat” (Communist Manifesto),^ Tlie state, 
which is organized violence, inevitably came into being at a def¬ 
inite stage in the development of society, when society had split 
into irreconcilable classes, and when it could not exist without 
an “authority” ostensibly standing above society and to a certain 
degree separate from society. Arising out of class contradictions, 
the state becomes 

“the stale ol the iiiosl poweriul class, the class which rules in economics 
and will) its aid becomes also the class which rules in politics, and thus 
acquires new means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, 
Ihc state of antiquity was primarily the state of the slave owners for the purpose 


^ Ibid,, ]). 496.~/id 
- Ibid, p. 489.—JS'd. 

( owwunht Manifesln, p 128 of this volume - Ed 
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of holding down the slaves, as the feudal stale was the organ of the nobility 
for holding down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern represent¬ 
ative stale is a tool for the exploitation of wage labour by capital” (Engels, 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, a work in which 
the writer expounds his own and Marx’s views).’ 

Even the freest and most progressive form of the bourgeois 
state, the democratic republic, in no way removes thi5 fact, but 
merely changes its form (connection between the government 
and the stock exchange, corruption—direct and indirect—of the 
officialdom and the press, etc.). Socialism, by leading to the 
abolition of classes, wi]\ thereby lead to the abolition of the state 

'The first acl,” writes Engels in Anii-Duhnng, “in which the slate really 
comes forward as the representative of society as a wliole -the taking posses¬ 
sion of the means of production in the name of society—)s at the same time 
its last independent act as a state. The interference of the slate power in 
social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere after another, and then 
ceases of itself The government of persons is replaced by the administration 
of things and the direction of the process of production. The stale is not 
‘abolished,’ if withers away,'"- 

“The society that will reorganize production on the basis of the free and 
equal association of the producers wdll pul the machinery of stale where it 
will then belong: into the Museum of Antiquities by the side of the spinning 
wheel and t!ie bronze axe” (Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Prop¬ 
erty and the State).^ 

Finully, as regards the altitude of Marxian Socialism towards 
the small peasantry, which will continue to exist in the period of 
the expropriation of the expropriators, we must refer to a decla¬ 
ration made by Engels which expresses Marx’s views. 

“When we are in possession of the state power, we shall not even think 
of forcibly expropriating the small peasants (wdth or without compensation), 
as we shall liave to do in relation to tin* large landowners Our task as regards 
the small peasants wmU first of all be lo lead their private enterprise and 
private properly into co-operative lines, not forcibly, hut by example and by 
granting public aid for this purpose And then, of course, we shall have 
ample moans of showing the small peasant advantages which even now 
should become obvious to him” (Engels, “The Peasant Question in France and 
Germany.” Original in the Neue Zeit)A 

‘ Op, cit, Moscow 1040, p 14!— Ed 

- Anti-Diihring, p. 315.— Ed 

® Op, cit., p. 143.— Ed 

** Neue Zeit: Theoretical magazine of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
published from 1883 to 1923.— Ed. 
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TACTICS OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE OF THE PROLETARIA F 

Having as early as 1844-45^ examined one of the chief .de¬ 
fects of the earlier materialism, namely, its inability to under¬ 
stand the conditions and appreciate the importance of practical¬ 
revolutionary activity, Marx, along with his theoretical work, all 
his life devoted unrelaxed attention to the tactical problems of 
the class struggle of the proletariat. An immense amount of ma¬ 
terial bearing on this ds contained in all the works of Marx and 
particularly in the four volumes of his correspondence with En¬ 
gels puldished in 1913. This material is still far from having 
been assembled, collated, studied and examined. We shall there¬ 
fore have to confine ourselves here to the most general and 
briefest remarks, emphasizing that Marx justly considered that 
without this side to it materialism was irresolute, one-.sided, and 
lifeless. Marx defined the fundamental task of proletarian tactics 
in strict conformity with all the postulates of his materialist- 
dialectical conception. Only an objective consideration of the 
sum total of reciprocal relations of all the classes of a given 
society without exception, and, consequently, a consideration of 
the objective stage of developmeni of that society and of the 
reciprocal relations between it and other societies, can serve as 
a basis for the correct tactics of Ihe advanced class. At the 
same time, all classes and all countries are not regarded static¬ 
ally, but dvnamically. i c., not in a state of immobility, but in 
motion (the laws of which are determined bv the economic con¬ 
ditions of existence of each class). Motion, in its turn, is re¬ 
garded not only from the standpoint of the past, but also from 
the standpoint of the future, and, <al the same time, not in ac¬ 
cordance with the vulgar conception of the “evolutionists,” who 
see only slow changes, but dialectically: in hiistorical develop¬ 
ments of sueh magnitude twenty years are no more than a day, 
Marx wrote to Engels, “although later there may come days in 
which twenty years are concentrated” (Briefwechset, Vol. HI, 
p. 127).^ At each stage of development, at each moment, pro¬ 
letarian tactics must take account of this objectively inevitable 
dialectics of human history, on the one hand utilizing the pe¬ 
riods of political stagnation or of sluggish, so-called “peaceful,” 

* Lenin is referring to Marx’s and Engels’ The Holy Family and German 
Ideology and to Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach—Ed 

“ The references are to the German edition of 1913 See p. 34, note I of 
this volume— Ed. 
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development in order to develop the class-consciousness, strength 
and fighting capacity of the advanced class, and, on the other 
hand, conducting all this work of utilization towards the “final 
aim” of the movement of the advanced class and towards the 
creation in it of the Taculty for ^practically performing great 
tasks in the great days in which “twenty years are concentrat¬ 
ed,” Two of Marx's arguments are of .special importance <in 
this connection: one of these is contained in The Poverty of 
Philosophy and concerns the economic struggle and economic 
organizations of the proletariat; the other is contained in the 
Communist Manifesto and concerns the political tasks of the 
proletariat. The first argument runs as follows: 

“Large-scale iiidustrv eoncenlratcs in one place a crowd ol people un¬ 
known to one another Competition divides their inlen^sls Rul the maintenance* 
of wages, this Lomiiion interest which they liave against then boss, unites 
them ill a common ttioiiglit of resistance— combiimlion. . . Combinations, at 
lirst isolated, constitute themselves into groups ,. and m taco of always 
united capital, the maintenance of the association becomes more necessary to 
them [i.e, the woikers] than that ot wages In this struggle—a veritable civil 
war—are united and developed all the elements necessary lor a coming Latlle. 
Oiici' it has leactied tins point, association takes on a political ohararler”^ 

Here wc have the program and ladies of Ihe economic '■Struggle 
and of the. trade iiiiiou inovenieni lor several decades to come, 
for the whole long period in which the proletariat will muster 
ils forces for Ihe “coming fballle" Side by si(h‘ with this must 
he placed niinierous references hy Marx and Kngels to the 
example of the British labour movement: how industrial “pros¬ 
perity” leads to attempts “lo l)uy the workers' [Briefwechsel, 
Vol. 1, p. 13fi), to divert titem from the struggle; how this pros¬ 
perity generally “demoralizes the workeis"’ (Vol II, p 218): 
how the Britisli proletariat becomes iionrgeoisified"—^“this most 
bourgeois of all nations" (the British) “seems to want in the end to 
have a bourgeois arislocracv and a bourgeois proletariat side by 
side with the bourgeoisie" (Vol. TI. p 290); how its “revolutionary 
energy” “oozes away” (Vol, 111, p. 124), how it will be neces¬ 
sary 4o wail a more or less long time “before the British work¬ 
ers rid themselves of their apparent bourgeois corruption” (Vol. 
Ill, p. 127); how the British labour movement lacks “the mettle 
of the Chartists”" (1866; Vol. Ill, p. 305); how the British work- 

1 Karl Marx, The Poveitq of Philosophy, Eng ed , 1035, p 145 -Ed. 

- See note 1, p lfi8 of this volume— Ed. 
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ers’ leaders are becoming a type midway between “a radical 
bourgeois and a worker ’ (in reference to Holyoake, Vol. IV, p. 
209); how, owing to British monopoly, and as long as this mo¬ 
nopoly lasts, “the Briitish working-man will not budge” (Vol. 
IV, p. 433). The tactic-s of the economic struggle, in connection 
with the general course [and outcome] of the labour movement, 
are here considered from a remarkably broad, comprehensive, 
dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary standpoint. 

The Communist Manifesto set forth the fundamental Marxian 
principle on the tactics of the political struggle: 

“The Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate aims, for 
the enforcement of the momentary interests of the woiking class; but in the 
movement of the present, they also represent and take care of the future of 
that movement.**! 

That was why in 1848 Marx supported the party of the “agrar¬ 
ian revolution” in Poland, “the parly which initiated the Cra¬ 
cow insurrection in the year 1846.” In Germany in 1848 and 
1849 Marx supported 'the extreme revolutionary democracy, and 
subsequently never retracted what he had then said about tac¬ 
tics. He regarded the German bourgeoisie as an element which 
“was inclined from the very beginning to betray the people” 
(only an alliance with the peasantry could have brought the 
bourgeoisie the integral fulfilment of its aims) “and to compro¬ 
mise with the crowned representatives of the old society.” Here 
is Marx’s summary of the analysis of the class position of the 
German bourgeoisie in the era of the bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olution^—an analysis which, incidentally, is a sample of that 
materialism which examines society in motion, and examines it, 
at the same time, not only from the side of the motion which 
is directed backwards . . . 

lacking faith in itself, lacking failh in the people, grumbling at those 
above, tremldmg before those below intimidated by the world storm . 
nowhere with energy, everywhere with plagiarism . without initiative 
an execrable old man, doomed to guide the first youthful impulses of a 
robust people in his osmi senile interests . ’* {Neiie Rheinische Zeitung, 1848, 

see Literanscher Nachlass, V^ol. TIT, p 212.) 

About twenty years later, in a letter to Engels [Briefweehseh 
V’^ol. HI, p 224), Marx declared that the cause of the failure 
of the Revolulion of 1848 was that the bourgeoisie had preferred 

' See p 141 of this volume .—Ed 
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peace with slavery lo the mere prospect ol a fight ior free¬ 
dom. When tlie revolutionary era of 1848-49 ended, Marx op¬ 
posed every attempt to play art revolution (the fight he put up 
against Schapper and Willich), and insisted on the ability to 
work in the new phase which in a seemingly “peaceful” way 
was preparing for new revolutions. The spirit in which Marx 
wanted the work to be carried on is shown by his estimate of the 
situation in Germany in 1850, the blackest period of reaction: 

“The whole Ihing in Gcnnany will depend on the possibility to back the 
proletarian revolution by some second edition of the Peasant War’" (Brief- 
wechsel, Vol. II, p 108). 

As long as the democratic (bourgeois) revolution in Germany 
was not finished, Marx wholly concentrated attention in the tac¬ 
tics of the Socialist proletariat on developing the democratic ener¬ 
gy of the peasantry. lie held that Lassalle’s attitude was “objec¬ 
tively ... a betrayal of the whole workers’ movement to Prussia” 
{liriefivechsel, Vol. IIT, p 210), because Lassalle, among other things, 
connived at the actions of the Junkers and Prussian nalionalism 

“III a prcdoniinaiilly a^'ricuUural country,” wrote Engels in 1865, exchang¬ 
ing ideas with Marx on the subject of an intended joint slalemenl by them 
in the press, .. “it is dastardly in the name of the mdiistnal proletariat 
lo attack the bourgeoisie exclusively, and never to say a word about the 
patriarchal cudgel exploitation of the rural proletariat !>y the big feudal 
nobles” [Briefivechsel, Vol. Ill, p, 217) 

From 1864 to 1870, when the era of the completion of the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution in Germany, the era of the efforts 
of the exploiting classes of Prussia and Austria to complete thi.s 
revolution in one way or another from above^ was coming to 
an end, Marx not only condemned Lassalle, who was coquetting 
with Bismarck, but also corrected Liebknecht, who had inclined 
towards “Austrophilism” and the defence of particularism Marx 
demanded revolutionary tactics which would combat both Bis¬ 
marck and the Austrophiles with equal riithlessness, tactics which 
would not be adapted to the “victor,” the Prussian Junker, but 
which would immediately renew the revolutionary struggle againsi 
him also on the basis created by the Prus.sian military victories 
{Briefwechscl, Vol. Ill, pp. 134^! 136, 147, 179, 204, 210, 215, 
418, 437, 440-41). In the famous Address of the International 
Working Men’s Association of September 9, 1870, Marx warned 
the French proletariat again«l an untimely uprising; but when 
the tiprising nevertheless took place (1871), Marx enthusiastically 
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hailed the revoliilioiiary initiative of the masses, wJio were “storm¬ 
ing lieaven’’ (letter of Marx to Kugelmann )} The defeat of the 
revolutionary action in this situation, as in many others, was, 
from the standpoint of Marxian dialectical materialism, a lesser 
evil in the general course and outcome of the proletarian strug* 
gle than the aliandonment of a position already occupied, than 
a surrender without battle. Such a surrender would have demor¬ 
alized the proletariat and undeimined its fighting capacity. Philly 
appreciating the use of legal means ot struggle during periods 
wlien political stagnation prevails and Ixnirgeois legality dominates, 
Marx, in 1877 and 1878, after the passage of the Anti-So¬ 
cialist Law,- sharply condemned Most's 'hevoliitionary phrases”; 
but he no less, if not more sharply, attacked the opportunism 
that had temporarily gained sway in the official Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Partv, which did not at once display resoluteness, firmness, 
revolutionary spirit and a r(*adiness to lesoi^t to an illegal strug¬ 
gle in re.sponse to the Anti-Sf)cialisl Law {Bnelu>ecJ)sel, Vol. IV. 
pp. 397, 404, 418, 421>, 424; see also letters to Sorge). 


Karl Marx, Letteis to Dr. Kiigelmnnn, od., 1934, p. 123.— Ed. 

^ " Anti-Socialist Law. An excephonal law against Socialists introduced by 

Bismarck in 1878, the express purpose of which was to suppress the Soclal- 
Deniorrahc movement in (iermany The law was repealed in 1890.^-L'd 
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THREE SOURCES AND THREE COMPONENT PARTS 

OF MARXISM^ 

Throughout the civilized woi Id the teactiings ol Marx evoke 
the iitiiiost lioslilily and liatred o! all bouigeois science (botJi 
official aiici liberal), \vhicb regards Marxism as a kind of “per¬ 
nicious seel." And no otli(‘r afllitude is to Ix^ expected, for there 
can ])e no “impartial" social scienci^ in a society based on class 
struggle. In one way or another, all olticial and lilieial science 
defends wage slaverv, whereas Marxism has d(‘clared relentless 
war on wage slavery. To expect >cience to be iiujiailial in a wage- 
slave society is as silly and naive as to t‘xpecl impartiality from 
niamifactiirers on the (pieslion wlndher workers’ wagers should be 
increased by decreasing the protits of capital. 

Hut this is not all. The history of philosophy and the history 
of social senmee show with perfect clarity that there is nothing 
resembling “sectarianism" in Marxism, in the sense of its being 
a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which arose awaij from 
the highroad of development of world civilization. On the con¬ 
trary, the genius ot Marx consists precisely in the tact that he 
furnished answers to questions which had already engrossed the 
foremost minds of humanity His teachings arose as a diredt and 
immediate continual ion of the teachings oi the greatest repn'sent- 
atives of philosophy, political economy and Socialism. 

The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It is 
complete and harmonious, and provides men with an integral 
world conception which is irreconcilable with any form of super¬ 
stition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. It is the le¬ 
gitimate successor of the best that was created by luimanity in 
the nineteenth century in the shape of German philosophy, Eng¬ 
lish political economy and French Socialism. 

On these three sources of Marxism, which are at the same 
time component parts of it, we shall briefly dwell. 

1 Originally piiblisbiMl in Ihr niagazino Proaveahcheniifc {Enhffhienment) 
No 3 March 1913.— Ed, 
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I 

The philosophy ol Marxism it* mu/eartu/t^iii Tliioughoul the 
modern Jiistory of Europe, and especially at the end of the eight¬ 
eenth cenitury in France, which was the scene of a decisive battle 
against every kind of mediaeval rubbish, against feudalism in 
institutions and ideas, mateiialisni has proved to be the only 
philosophy that is consistent, true to all the teachings of natural 
science and hoshle to superstition, cant rand so forth. The enemies 
of democracy therefore tried in every way to “refute,” under¬ 
mine and defame materialism, and advocated various forms of 
philosophical idealism, which always, in one way or another, 
amounts to an advocacy or support of religion. 

Marx and Engels always defended philosophical materialism 
in the most determined manner and repeatedly explained the pro¬ 
found erroneousness of every deviation from this basis. Their 
views are most clearly and fully expounded in the works of Engels, 
LiidivU) Feuerbach and Auti-Diilirlng, which, like the Communist 
Manifesto, arc handbooks for every class-conscious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at the materialism of the eighteenth 
century; he advanced philosophy. He enriched it with the ac¬ 
quisitions of German classical philosophy, especially of the Hegel¬ 
ian system, which in its turn led to the materialism of Feuer¬ 
bach. The chief of these acquisitions is dialectics, i.c., the doc¬ 
trine of development in its fullest and deepest form, free of one- 
sidedness—the doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge, 
which provides us with a rctlection of eternally developing mat¬ 
ter. The latest discoveries of natural science—radium, electrons, 
the transmutation of elements—have remarkably confirmed Marx’s 
dialectical materialism, despite the teachings of the bourgeois phi¬ 
losophers with their “new” reversions to old and rotten idealism. 

Deepening and developing philosophical materialism, Marx 
completed it, extended its knowledge of nature to the knowledge 
of human society, Marx’s historical materialism was one of the 
greatest achievements of scienlific thought. The chaos and ar¬ 
bitrariness that had previously reigned in the views on history 
and politics gave way to a strikingly integral and harmonious 
scientific theory, which shows how, in consequence of the growth 
of productive forces, out of one system of social life another and 
higher system develops—how capitalism, for instance, grows out 
of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (f e,, developing matter), 
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which exijsls independently of him, so man’s social knowledge 
(£.e., his various views and doctrines—philosophical, religiuos, po¬ 
litical, and so forth) reflects the economic system ol society. Po* 
litical institutions are a superstructure on the economic founda¬ 
tion. We sec, for example, that the various political forms of the 
modern European states serve to fortify the rule of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical materialism, which 
has provided humanity, and especially the working class, with 
powerful instruments of knowledge 

II 

Having recognized that the economic system is the foundation 
on which the political superstructure is erected, Marx devoted 
most attention to the study of this economic system. Marx’s prin¬ 
cipal work. Capital, is devoted to a study of the economic system 
of modern, z.e., capitalist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in England, 
the most developed of the capitalist countries. Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, by their investigations of the economic system, 
laid the foundations of the labour theory of value, M«irx con¬ 
tinued their- work. He rigidly proved and consistently developed 
this theory. He showed that the value of every commodity is deter¬ 
mined by the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent 
on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation of things (the 
exchange of one commodity for another), Marx revealed a rela¬ 
tion of men. The exchange of commodities expresses the tie by 
which individual producers are bound through the market. Money 
signifies that this tie is becoming closer and closer, inseparably 
binding the entire economic life of the individual producers into 
one whole. Capital signifies a further development of this tie: 
man’s labour power becomes a commodity. The wage worker sells 
his labour power to the owner of the land, factories and instru¬ 
ments of labour. The worker uses one part of the labour day to 
cover the expense of maintaining himself and his family (wages), 
while the other part of the day the worker toils without remu¬ 
neration, creating surplus value for the capitalist, the source of 
profit, the source of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus value is the corner-stone of Marx’s 
economic theory. 
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Capital, crealed by the labour of the worker, presses on the 
worker by ruining the small masters and creating an army of 
unemployed. In industry, the victory of large-scale production is 
at once apparent, but we observe tlie same phenomenon in agri- 
eullure as well: the superiority of large-scale capitalist agricul¬ 
ture increases, the application of machinerv grows, peasant econ¬ 
omy falls into the noose of money-capital, it declines and sinks 
into ruin, burdened by its backw^ard technique. In agriculture, 
the decline of small-scale production assumes dilTerent forms, 
but the decline itself an indisputable fact 

By destroying small-scale prodiiclion, capital l(*ads lo an in¬ 
crease in productivity of labour and to the creation of a monop¬ 
oly position for the associations of big capitalists Production it¬ 
self becomes more'and more social—hundreds ol thousands and 
millions of wa)rkeis heconu' bound together in a svslematie eco¬ 
nomic organism—but (he product of the collective labour is ap- 
propriated 1)V a handful of capilalists The an.uTh> of j)roduc- 
tion grows, as do crises, the furious chase after markets and the 
insecurity of existence of the piass of tlie ])opiiIa(ion. 

While increasing the dependence of the workers on capital, 
the capitalist system ensiles the great powder of united labour 

Marx traced the dev elopment of capitalism from the first germs 
of commodity economy, from simple exchange, to its highest 
forms, to large-scale production. 

And the experiiaice of all capitalist countries, old and new', is 
clearly demonstrating the truth of this Marxian doctrine to in¬ 
creasing numbers of w^orkers every year. 

Cayiitalism has Iriiimphcd all over the world, but this Irinmpli 
is only the prehide lo the triumph of labour over capital. 

Ill 

When feudalism was overthrown, and ''free'' capitalist society 
appeared on God’s earth, it at once became apparent that this 
freedom meant a new system of oppression and exploitation of 
I he toilers. Various Socialist doctrines immediately began to arise 
as a reflection of and protest against this oppression. But early 
Socialism was utopian Socialism. It criticized capitalist society, 
it condemned and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it 
indulged in fancies of a better order and endeavoured to convince 
the rich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian Socialism could not point the real way out. It 
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could not explain the essence of wage slaveiy under capitalism, 
nor discover the laws of its development, nor point to the social 
force which is capable of becoming the creator of a new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere in Eu¬ 
rope, and especially in France, accompanied the fall of feudalism, 
of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the struggle of classes 
as the basis and the motive force of the whole development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal class 
was won except against desperate resistance. Not a single capital¬ 
ist country evolved on a more or less free and democratic basis 
except by a life and death struggle between the various classes 
of capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx consists in the fact lhat he was able 
before anybody else to draw from this ,and consistently apply the 
deduction lhat world history leaches. This deduction is the 
doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always were and alway^ will be the stupid victims of 
deceit and self-deceit in politics until they learn to discover the 
interests of some class behind all moral, religious, political and 
social phrases, declarations and promises. The supporters of re¬ 
forms and improvements will always be fooled by the defenders 
of the old order imlil they realize that every old institution, how- 
(iver barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, is maintained by 
the forces of some ruling classes. And there is only one way of 
smashing the resistance of these classes, and that is to find, in 
the very society which surrounds us, and to enlighten and oi- 
ganize for the struggle, the forces wdiich can—and, owing to their 
social position, must —constitute a power capable of sweeping 
away the old and creating the new. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism has alone shown the prole¬ 
tariat the way out of the spiritual slavery in which all oppressed 
classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s economic theory has 
alone explained the true position of the proletariat in the general 
system of capitalism. 

Independent organizations of the proletariat are multiplying 
all over the world, from America to Japan and from Sweden to 
South Africa. The proletariat is becoming enlightened and edu¬ 
cated by waging its class struggle; it is ridding itself of the 
t)rejiidices of bourgeois society; it is rallying its ranks ever more 
closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its successes; it is 
steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 


t 7 no 
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MARXISM AND REVISIONISM^ 


There is a saying that if geometrical axioms affected hmuan 
interests attempts would certainly be made to refute Uiem. The¬ 
ories of the natural sciences which conflict with the old pre¬ 
judices of theology provoked, and still provoke, the most rabid op¬ 
position, No wonder, therefore, that tlie Marxian doctrine, which 
directly serves to enlighten and organize the advanced class in 
modern society, which indicates the tasks of this class and which 
proves the inevitable (by virtue of economic development) replace¬ 
ment of the present system by a new order—no wonder that 
this doctrine had to fight at every step in its course. 

There is no need to speak of bourgeois science and philosophy, 
which arc officially taught by official professors in order to be¬ 
fuddle the rising generation of the possessing classes and to “coach*’ 
it against the internal and foreign enemy. This science will not 
even hear of Marxism, declaring that it has been refuted and an¬ 
nihilated. The young scientists wdio are building their careers by 
refuting Socialism, and the decrepit elders who preserve the tra¬ 
ditions of all the various outworn “systems,” attack Marx with 
equal zeal. The progress of Marxism and the fact that its ideas 
are spreading and taking firm hold among the working class in¬ 
evitably tend to increase the frequency and intensity of these bour¬ 
geois attacks on Marxism, which only becomes stronger, more 
hardened, and more tenacious every time it is “annihilated” by 
official science. 

But Marxism by no means consolidated its position imme¬ 
diately even among doctrines which are connected with the 
struggle of the working class and which are current mainly 
among the proletariat. In the first half-century of its existence 
(from the ’forties on) Marxism was engaged in combating the- 

^ Written in April 1908 and originally published in the Miscellany Pa- 
imjati Karla Marhsa (Karl Marx Memorial)^ St. Petersburg, 1908.— Ed. 
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ones liindumcntally hostile to it. In the first hall ol the ’forties 
Marx and li^ngels demolished the radical Young Hegelians, who 
professed philosophical idealism. At the end of the ’forties the 
struggle invaded the domain of economic doctrine, in opposition 
to Proudhonism. The ’fifties saw tlie completion of this struggle, 
the criticism of the parties and doctrines which manifested 
lliemselves in the stormy year of 1848. In tiie ’sixties the struggle* 
was transferred from the domain ot general theory to a domain 
closer to the direct labour movement: the ejection of Bakunism 
from the International. In the early ’stwenties the* stage in Gei*’ 
many was occupied for a short while by the Proiidhonist Miilil- 
berger, and in the latter 'scNenties by the positivist Diihring. 
But the influence of both on the proletariat was already abso¬ 
lutely insignificant Marxism was already gaining an unquestion¬ 
able victory over all other ideologies m the labour movement. 

By the ’nineties this victory was in tlie main completed. Even 
in the Latin countries, where the traditions of Proudhonism held 
their ground longest of all, the labour parties actually based their 
programs and tactics on a Marxist foundation. The revived in¬ 
ternational organization of the labour movement—in the shape 
of periodical international congresses—from the outset, and al¬ 
most without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint in all es¬ 
sentials. But‘after Marxism had ousted all the more or less con¬ 
sistent doctrines hostile to it, th<^ tendencies expressed in those 
doctrines began to seek other channels. The forms and motives 
of the struggle changed, but the struggle continued. And the 
second half-ceiilury in the existence of Marxism began (in the 
nineties) with llu* struggle ol a trend hostile to Marxism within 
Marxism. 

Bemstein, a one-time orthodox Marxist, gave his name to this 
current l)y making the most noise and advancing the most in- 
legral expression ol the amendments to Marx, the revision of 
Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia, where, owing to the economic 
backwardness of the country and the preponderance of a peasant 
population oppressed by the relics of serfdom, non-Marxian So¬ 
cialism has naturally held its ground longest of all, it is plainly 
passing into revisionism before our very eyes. Both in the agrar¬ 
ian question (the program of the municipalization of all land) 
and in general questions of program and tactics, our social-Nar- 
odniks are more and more substituting “amendments” to Marx for 
the moribund and ohsolesrent remnants of the old system, which in 
its own way was integral and fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 


4* 
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Pre-Marxian Socialism has been smashed. It is now continu' 
iiig the struggle not on its own independent soil but on the gen¬ 
eral soil of Marxism—as revisionism. Let us, then, examine the 
ideological content of revisionism. 

In the domain of philosophy, revisionism clung to the skirts 
of bourgeois professorial “science.” The professors went “back to 
Kant”—and revisionism followed in the wake of the Neo-Kanti- 
ans. The professors repeated the threadbare banalities of the 
priests against philosophical materialism—and the revisionists, 
smiling condescendingly, mumbled (word for word after the 
latest Handbucli) that materialism had been “refuted” long ago. 
The professors treated Hegel as a “dead dog,” and while they 
themselves preached idealism, only an idealism a thousand times 
more petty and banal than Hegers they contemptuously shrugged 
their shoulders at dialectics—and the revisionists floundered after 
them into the swamp of plhlosophical vulgarization of science, re¬ 
placing “artful” (and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple” (and 
tranquil) “evolution.” Tlie professors earned their official salaries 
by adjusting both their idealist and “critical” systems to the domi¬ 
nant mediaeval “philosophy” (/.e., to theology)—and the revisionists 
drew close to them and endeavoured to make religion a “private 
affair,” not in relation to the modern slate, hut in relation to the 
party of the advanced class 

What the real class significance of such “amendments” to 
Marx, was need not be said—it is clear enough. We shall simply 
note that the only Marxist in the international Social-Democratic 
movement who criticized from the standpoint of consislent dialec¬ 
tical mateiialisiu the incredible banalities uttered by tlie revisionists 
was Plckhanov. This must be stressed all the more emphatically 
since thoroughly mistaken allempts arc being made in our day to 
smuggle in the old and reactionary philosophical rubbish under the 
guise of criticizing Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism.^ 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of all 
that the “amendments” of the revisionists in this domain were 
much more comprehensive and circiunstanlial; attempts were 
made to influence the public by adducing “new data of eco- 

1 See Studies in the Philosophy of Marxism by Bogdanov, Bazarov and 
olhers. This is not the place to discuss this book, and 1 must at present 
confine myself to slating that in the very near future I shall show in a series 
of articles or in a separate pamphlet that everything I have said in the text 
about the Nco-Kantian revisionists essentially applies also to these “new*’ 
’Neo-Humist and Neo-Berkeleian revisionists.— Note by Lenin. {See Lenin, Mate- 
jriafism and Empirio-Criticism.)—Ed 
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uomic development.” It was said that concentration and the oust¬ 
ing of small-scale production by large-scale production do not 
occur in agriculture at all, while concentration proceeds ex¬ 
tremely slowly in commerce and industry. It was said that 
crises had now become rarer and of less force, and that the car¬ 
tels and trusts would probably enable capital to do away with 
crises altogether. It was said that the “theory of the collapse,” 
to which capitalism is heading, was unsound, owing to the 
tendency of class contradictions to become less acute and milder. 
It was said, finally, that it would not be amiss to correct Marx’s 
theory of value in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk.^ 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions resulted 
in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought of interna¬ 
tional Socialism as followed from Engels’ controversy with 
Diihring twenty years earlier. The arguments of the revisionists 
were analysed with the help ot facts and figures. It was proved 
that the revisionists were systematically presenting modern small- 
scale production in a favourable light. The technical and com¬ 
mercial superiority of large-scale production over small-scale pro¬ 
duction both in industry and in agriculture is proved by irre¬ 
futable facts. But commodity production is far less developed 
in agriculture, and modern statisticians and economists are usual¬ 
ly not very skilful in picking out the special branches (some¬ 
times even operations) in agriculture which indicate that agri¬ 
culture is being progressively drawn into the exchange of world 
economy. Small-scale production maintains itself on the ruins 
of natural economy by a steady deterioration in nourishment, by 
chronic starvation, by the lengthening of the working day, by 
the deterioration in the quality of cattle and in the care given 
to cattle, in a word, by the very methods whereby handicraft 
production maintained itself against capitalist manufacture. 
l>ery advance in science and technology inevitably and relenl- 
l<*ssly undermines the foundations of small-scale production in 
capitalist society, and it is the task of Socialist economics to 
investigate this process in all its—often complicated and in¬ 
tricate—forms and to demonstrate to the small producer the 
impossibility of holding his own under capitalism, the hopeless¬ 
ness of peasant farming under capitalism, and the necessity of 
the peasant adopting the standpoint of the proletarian. On this 


' Bohm-Bmverk (1851-1914): Bourgeois economist.—Ed. 
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question the revisionists sinned from the scientific standpoint 
by superficially generalizing from facts selected one-sidedly and 
without reference to the system of capitalism as a whole; they 
sinned from the political standpoint by the fact that they in¬ 
evitably, whether they w^anted to or not, invited or urged the 
peasant to adopt the standpoint of the master (i.e,, the stand¬ 
point of the bourgeoisie), instead of urging him to adopt the 
standpoint of the revolutionary proletarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as far as the 
theory of crises and the theory of collapse were concerned. Only 
for the shortest space of time could people, and then only tlie 
most shortsighted, think of remodelling the foundations of the 
Marxian doctrine under the influcfucc of a few years of industrial 
boom and prosperity. Facts very 6oon made it clear to tlic 
revisionists that crises w^ere not a thing of the past: prosperity 
was follow'ed by a crisis. The forms, the sequence, the picture of 
the particular crises changed, but crises remained an inevitable 
eomponent of the capitalist system. While uniting production, the 
cartels and trusts at the same time, and in a way that was obvi¬ 
ous to all, aggravated ilie anarchy of production, the insecurity 
ol existence of llie proletariat and the oppression of capital, thus 
intensifying class coniradictions to an unprecedented degree. That 
capitalism is moving towards collapse—in the sense both of in¬ 
dividual political and economic crises and ot ihc complete wreck 
of the entire capitalist system—has been made very clear, and on 
a very large scale, precisely by the latest giant trusts. The recent 
financial crisis in America and the frighlful increase of laiemploy- 
ment all over Europe, to say notliing of the impending industrial 
crisis to which many symptoms are pointing--all this has brought 
it about that the recent ‘‘theories'’ of the revisionists are being 
forgotten by everybody, even, it seems, by many of the revision¬ 
ists themselves. But the lessons which Ihis instability of the 
intellectuals has given the w^oiking class must not he forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it should only l>e said that aparl 
from hints and sighs, exceedingly vague, for B(*)hm-Bawa*rk, the 
revisionists have here conlrihutcd absolutely nothing, and have 
therefore left no traces whatever on the development of scientific 
thought. 

In the domain of politics, revisionism tried to revise the very 
foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of the class struggle. 
Political freedom, democracy and universal suffrage remove the 
giound for the class struggle—we were told—and render untrue the 
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old proposiliua of tlie Commuixist Manifesto that the workers 
Imve no country. For, they said, since the "will of the majority ’ 
prevails under democracy, one must neither regard the state as 
An organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with the progressive, 
social-reformist bourgeoisie against the reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these objections of the revisionists 
constituted a fairly harmonious system of views, namely, the old 
and well-known liberal bourgeois views. The liberals have always 
said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys classes and class 
divisions, since the right to vole and the right to participate in 
slate affairs are shared by all citizens without distinclion. The 
\\ju)le history of Europe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and the whole history of the Russian revolution at the 
beginning of the twentieth, clearly show how absurd such views 
an\ Economic dislincUoiis are aggravated and accentuated rather 
than mitigated under the freedom of "democratic” capitalism 
Parliamentarism docs not remove, but rather lays bare the innate 
ciuiracier evcai of the most democratic bourgeois lepuhlics as 
organs of class oppression. By helping to enlighten and to or¬ 
ganize nnineasuraJ)ly wider masses of the population than those 
wliich previously took an active part in political events, parlia- 
mentaiism does not make for the rlimmation of crises and polit¬ 
ical revolutions, but for the maximum accentuation of civil wai 
(luring such rcvolulions. The events in Paris in the spring of 1871 
and the events in Russia in the winter of 1905 showed as clear 
as clear could be how inevitably this accentuation comes about. TJie 
French lx>urgeoisie without a moment’s liesitalion made a deal 
wilh the common national enemy, llie foreign army which had 
I'uined its fatherland, in order to crush the proletarian movement. 
Whoever does not understand the inevilalde inner dialectics ol 
incrliameutansm and l)ouvgeois democracy—dialectics lending to an 
even more acute decision of a dispute by mass ^ iolence than former¬ 
ly- will never be able through parliamentarism to conduct propa¬ 
ganda and agitation that are consistent in principle and really prepare 
the working-class masses to take a victorious part in such “disputes ’ 
rho experience of alliances, agreements and blocs with the social- 
leforinist liberals in the West and with the liberal reformists 
(Constitutional-Democrats) in the Russian revolution convincingly 
showed that these agreements only blunt the consciousness of the 
masses, that they weaken rather than enhance the actual significance 
of their struggle by linking the fighters with the elements who are 
Ic^nst capable of fighting and who are most vacillating and treachcr- 
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ous. French Millerandism^—the biggest experiment in applying re¬ 
visionist political tactics on a wide, a really national scale—has 
provided a practical judgment of revisionism which will never be 
forgotten by the proletariat all over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political tenden¬ 
cies of revisionism was its attitude to the final aim of the Social¬ 
ist movement. “The movement is everything, the ultimate purpose 
is nolhing”—this catch-phrase of Bernstein’s expresses the sub¬ 
stance of revisionism belter than many long arguments. The policy 
of revisionism consists in determining its conduct from case to 
case, in adapting itself to the events of the day and to the chops 
and changes of petty politics; it consists in forgetting the basic 
interests of the proletariat, the main fealures of the capitalist 
system as a whole and of capitalist evolution as a whole, and in 
sacrificing these basic interests for the real or assumed advantages 
of the moment. And it patently follows from the very nature of 
this policy that it may assume an infinite variety of forms, and 
that every more or less “new” question, every more or less 
unexpected and unforeseen turn ot events^ even Ihougli it 
may change the basic line of development only to an insignifi¬ 
cant degree and only for the shortest period of time, will 
always inevitably give rise to one or another variely of revi¬ 
sionism. 

llie inevitability of revisionism is determined by its class 
roofs in modern society. Revisionism is an international phenom¬ 
enon. No more or less informed and thinking Socialist can 
have the slightest doubt that the relation between the orthodox 
and the Bernsteinites in Germany, the Guesdites and the Jaiires- 
ites (and now parlicularly the Broiissitos) in France, the Social- 
Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour Party in 
Great Britain, de Brouckere and Vandervelde in Belgium, the 
integralists and the reformists in Italy, and the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks in Russia is everywhere essentially similar, not¬ 
withstanding the gigantic variety of national and historically- 
derived conditions in the present slate of all these countries. In 
reality, the “division” within the present international Socialist 
movement is now proceeding along one line in all the various 
countries of the world, which testifies to a tremendous advance 


I Mtllcramfism: From flie Socialist MillrraiitFs entry, in 1899, into the 
reactionarv bonrjjeois Government of France, one of whose members was Gen 
Gallif(‘L llic bnfclior of llir Paiis Commune--FJ, 
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compared with thirty or forty years ago, when it was not like ten¬ 
dencies within a united international Socialist movement that were 
combating one another within the various countries. And the “revi¬ 
sionism Irom the Left” which has begun to take shape in the Latin 
countries, such as “revolutionary syndicalism,” is also adapting itself 
to Marxism while “amending” it; Labriola in Italy and Lagardelle 
in France frequently appeal from Marx wrong!} understood to 
Marx rightly understood. 

Wc caniiol slop here to analyse the ideological substance of 
this revisionism; it has not yet by far developed to the extent 
that opportunist revisionism has, it has not yet become interna¬ 
tional, and it has not yet stood the test of one big practical battle 
with a Socialist Parly even in one country. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the “revisionism from the Right” described 
above. 

Wherein lies ils inevitability in capitalist society? Why is it 
more profound than the difTcrences of national peculiarities and 
degrees of capitalist development? Because always, in every capi¬ 
talist country, side by side with the proletariat, there are broad 
si I ala of the petty bourgeoisie, small masters. Capitalism arose and 
is constantly arising out of small production. A number of “middle 
strata” are inevitably created anew by capitalism (appendages to 
the factory, homework, and small workshops scattered all over 
the country in view of the requirements of big industries, such 
as the bicycle and automobile industries, etc.). These new small 
producers are just as inevitably cast back into the ranks of the 
proletariat. It is quite natural that the petty-bourgeois world con¬ 
ception should again and again crop up in the ranks of the broad 
labour parties. It is quite natural that this should be so, and it 
always will be so right up to the peripety of the proletarian 
revolution, for it would bo a grave mistake to think that the 
“complete” proletarianization of the majority of the population is 
essential before such a revolution can be achieved. What we now 
frequently experience only in the domain of ideology—disputes 
over theoretical amendments to Marx—what now crops up in 
practice only over individual partial issues of the labour move¬ 
ment as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits on 
these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be experienced by the 
working class on an incomparably larger scale when the proletari¬ 
an revolution accentuates all issues and concentrates all differences 
on points of the most immediate importance in determining the 
conduct of the masses, and makes it necessary in the heat of the 
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fight to distinguish enemies from 1‘riend.s and to cast out had allies, 
so as to he able to deal decisive blows at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marxism against 
revisionism at the end ol* Ihc nineteenth century is but the prelude 
to the great revolutionary battles of the proletariat, which is march¬ 
ing forward to the complete victory of its cause despite all the 
waverings and weakness(‘s ot the petty liourgeoisie. 



V. /• Lenin 


THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF KARL MARX^ 


rhe main Ihing iii llu^ doclrine of Miui\ is llial it I)iini^s out 
Ihc hisloiic rolo of tlui prolclarial as the builder of a Socialist 
socicly. Has the progress of world events confirmed this doctrine 
-ince it was expounded by Marx'^ 

Marx first advanced it in 1814. The Coinnuimsl MdUifesto of 
Marx and Engels, pulilishcd in 1848, already gi\es an integral 
and systematic exposition of this doctrine, which lias remained 
tlie best exposilion lo lliis day. Subsequent world liistoiy clearly 
lalls inlo three main periods- 1) from Ihe Revolution ol 1848 
(o the Paris Commune (1871); 2) from the Paris Commune to the 
Russian U(‘volution (1905): 8) since the Russian Revolution 

Let us see what has been llie dc^stiny of >rar\'s doctiiue in 
eaeii of these periods. 

I 

At the beginning of ihc (ir.st poiiod Marx's doctriut^ by no 
means dominated. It was only one of the exiremely numerous 
factions or trends of Socialism. The forms of Socialism which 
did doininale were in the main akin to our Narodisiw non-com- 
jirehension of the materialist basis of historical movement, in- 
ai)ililv to assign the role and significance of each class in capital¬ 
ist society, concealment of the bourgeois essence of democratic 
reforms under diverse, pseiido-socialislic phrases about “the peo¬ 
ple.*' “justice/’ “rigid,’' etc. 

The Revolution of 1848 slriiick a fatal blow at all Ihese vocif¬ 
erous, motley and ostentations forms of pre-Marxian Socialism. In 
all countries the revolution revealed the various classes of so¬ 
ciety in action, ^he sho-oting down of the workers by the rc- 
imblican bourgeoisie in the June Days of 1848 in Paris finally 

^ Originally pnblisticd in Pravda of starch 14 (J), I9I.'? —Ed 
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established that the proletariat alone was Socialist by nature. 
The liberal bourgeoisie feared the independence of this class a 
hundred times more than it did any kind of reaction. The cravcji 
liberals grovelled before reaction. The peasantry was content with 
the abolition of the relics of feudalism and joined the supporters 
of order, only wavering at times between workers' democracy and 
bourgeois liberalism. All doctrines of non-class Socialism and 
non-class politics proved to be sheer nonsense. 

The Paris Commune (1871) completed this development ol 
bourgeois reforms; the republic, i,e., the form of state organiza¬ 
tion in which class relations appear in their most unconcealed 
lorm, had only the heroism of the proletariat to thank for its 
consolidation. 

In all the other' European countries a more entangled and 
less finished development also led to a definitely shaped bour¬ 
geois society. Towards the end of the first period (1848-71)—a 
period of storms and revolutions—pre-Marxian Socialism died 
away. Independent proletarian parties were horn: the First Inter¬ 
nationa] (1864-72) and tlie German Social-Democratic Party. 

II 

The second period (1872-1904) was dij^linguished from the 
first by its “peaceful” character, by the absence of revolutions. 
The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions. The East had 
not yet reached that stage. 

Tlie West entered a phase of “peacel’ur’ preparation for th(‘ 
future era of change. Socialist parlies, basically proletarian, were 
formed everywhere and learned to make use of bourgeois pai - 
liameniarism and to create Ihcir own daily press, their educa¬ 
tional institutions, their trade unions and their co-operative so¬ 
cieties. The Marxian doctrine gained a complete victory and spread 
The process of selection and accumulation of the forces of the 
proletariat and of the preparation of the proletariat for the im¬ 
pending battles progressed slowly but steadily. 

The dialectics of history was such that tlie theoretical victuiy 
of Marxism obliged its enemies to disguise themselves as Marxists 
Liberalism, rotten to the core, attempted a revival in the form of 
Socialist opportunism. The opportunists interpreted the period of 
preparation of forces for the great battles as a renunciation of 
these battles. The improvement of the position of the slaves for 
the struggle against wage slavery they represented as the peces- 
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sily for Ihe slaves la sell their right to liberty for a mess of pot¬ 
tage. They pusillanimously preached “social peace” (i.e., peace 
with the slave owners), ihe renunciation of the class struggle, and 
so forth. They had many adherents among Socialist members of 
parliament, various ofliciaLs of the labour movement, and the 
^‘sympathetic’' intellectuals. 


Ill 

But the opportunists had scarcely congratulated themselves on 
‘ social peace” and the neodlessness of stoims under “democracy” 
when a new source of great world storms opeiied up in Asia. 
The Russian revolution was followed by the Turkish, the Persian 
and the Chinese revolutions. It is in this era of storms and their 
“repercussion” on Europe that we are now living. Whatever may 
be the fate of the great Chinese Republic, against which the vari¬ 
ous “civilized’’ hyenas are now baring their teeth, no power on 
earth can restore tlie old serfdom in Asia, or wipe out the heroic 
democracy of the masses of the people in tlie Asiatic and semi- 
Asiatic countries. 

Certain people, who were inattentive to tlie conditions of pre¬ 
paration and development of the mass struggle, were driven to 
despair and to anarchism by the prolonged postponements of the 
decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We can now see 
Ik)w shortsighted and pusillanimous this anarchist despair is. 

The fact that Asia, with it.s population of eight hundred mil¬ 
lion, has been drawn into the struggle for these same European 
ideals should inspire us with courage and not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spinelessness 
and baseness of liberalism, the same exceptional imparlance of 
the independence of the democratic masses, and the same sharp 
hue of division between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie of all 
kinds. After the experience both of Europe and Asia, whoever 
now speaks of non-class politics and non-class Socialism simply 
deserves to be put in a cage and exhibited alongside of the 
Australian kangaroo. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not in 
the Asiatic way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed 
completely, never to return. The high cost of living and the op¬ 
pression of the trusts is leading to an unprecedented accentua¬ 
tion of the economic struggle, which has roused even the British 
workers, who have been most corrupted by liberalism. Before onr 
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eyes a political crisis is brewing even in that extreme ‘ diehard,’' 
bourgeois-junker country, Germany. Feverish armaments and the 
policy of imperialism are turning modern Europe into a ‘‘social 
peace ’ which is more like a barrel of gunpowder than anything 
else. And at the same time the decay of all the bourgeois parlies 
and the maturing of the proletariat are steadily progressing. 

Each of the three gieat periods of world history since tbe 
appearance of Marxism has brought Marxism new conlirmation 
and new triumphs. But a slill greater triumph awaits Marxism^ 
as the doctrine of tlie prolelarial, in the period of liistoiy that 
now op('ning 



/. Stalin 


FROM THE IINTERVIEW GIVEN TO THE FIRST 
AMERICAN LABOUR DELEGATION IN RUSSIA 

(SI'.PTKMHKII 9, 1927) ^ 


First Question Put by the Delegvtion and Stalin’s Answer 

Question: What new prkiciples have Lenin and the Com- 
inuiiisl Party added to Marxism in practice? Would it be correct 
to say that Lenin believed in “constructive revolution” whereas 
Marx was more inclined to wait for the culmination of the de¬ 
velopment of economic forces'^ 

Answer: 1 think that Lenin “added” no “new principles” to 
Marxism nor did he abolish any of the “old” principles of Marx¬ 
ism. Lenin was, and remains, the most loyal and consistent pupil 
of Marx and Engels, and he wholly and entirely based himself 
on the ])rinciples of Marxism. But Lenin did not merely carry 
out the doctrines of Marx and Engels. He developed these doc¬ 
trines still further. What does that mean? It means that he de¬ 
veloped the doctrines of Marx and Engels in accordance with the 
new conditio^iLs of development, with the new phase of capitalism, 
with imperialism. This means that in developing the doctrines of 
Marx in the new condilions of the class struggle, Lenin con¬ 
tributed something new lo the general treasury of Marxism as 
compared with what was contributed by Marx and Engels and 
with what could be contributed in the pre-imperialist period of 
capitalism. The new contribution Lenin made to the treasury of 
Marxism is wholly and entirely based on the principles laid down 
/>y Marx and Engels. It is in this sense that we speak of Leninism as 
Marxism of the era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 
Here are a few questions to which Lenin contributed something 
new in development of the doctrines of Marx. 


1 Published in Prnvda of Scplemher 15 1927 —Ed 
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First: the question of monopoly capitalism—of imperialism as 
the new phase of capitalism. In Capital Marx and Engels analysed 
the foundations of capitalism. But Marx and Engels lived in the 
period of the domination of pre-monopoly capitalism, in the pe¬ 
riod of the smooth evolution of capitalism and its “peaceful” ex~ 
pansion all over the world. This old phase of capitalism came to 
a close towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when Marx and Engels were already dead 
Clearly, Marx and Engels could only conjecture the new condi¬ 
tions of development of capitalism that arose out of the new 
phase of capitalism—-which succeeded the old phase—out of the 
imperialist, monopoly phase of development, when the smooth 
evolution of capitalism gave way to spasmodic, cataclysmic de¬ 
velopment, when the ujievenness of development and the contra¬ 
dictions of capitalism became particularly pronounced, and when 
the struggle for markets and spheres for capital export, in view 
of the extreme unevenness of development, made periodical im¬ 
perialist wars for periodical redivisions of the world and of 
spheres of influence inevitable. The service Lenin rendered here, and, 
consequently, his new contribution, was that, on the basis of the 
main principles emincialed in Capital, he made a reasoned Marx¬ 
ist analysis of imperialism as Ihe last phase of capitalism, and 
exposed its ulcers and the conditions of its inevitable doom. On 
the basis of this analysis arose Lenin’s well-known principle that 
the conditions of imperialism make ])ossible the victory of So¬ 
cialism in individual capitalist countries, taken separately. 

Second: the question of the dictatorship of the proletariate 
The fundamental idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
the political rule of the proletariat and as a method of overthrow¬ 
ing the rule of capital by force was advanced by Marx and 
Engels. Lenin’s new contribution in this field was: a) that he dis¬ 
covered the Soviet form of government as the state form of the 

dictatorship of the proletariat, utilizing for this purpose the ex¬ 
perience of the Paris Commune and the Russian revolution; 

b) that he deciphered the formula of the dictatorship of the 

proletariat from the angle of the problem of the allies of the 
proletariat, and defined the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
special form of class alliance between the proletariat, as the 
leader, and the exploited masses of the non-proletarian classes 
(the peasantry, etc.), as the led; c) that he laid particular em¬ 
phasis on the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
highest type of democracy in class society, the form of proletarian 
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democracy, which expresses the interests of the majority (the ex¬ 
ploited), as against capitalist democracy, which expresses the 
interests of the minority (the exploiters). 

Third: the question of the forms and methods of successfully 
building Socialism in the period of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, in the period of transition from capitalism to Socialism, 
in a country surrounded by capitalist stales. Marx and Engels 
regarded the period of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
more or less prolonged one, full of revolutionary conflicts and 
civil wars, in the course of which the prolclariat, being in power, 
would take the economic, political, cultural and organizational 
measures necessary for creating, in the place of the old, capitalist 
society, a new, Socialist society, a society without classes and 
without a state. Lenin wholly and entirely adhered to these fun¬ 
damental principles of Marx and Engels. Lenin’s new contribution 
in this field was: a) he proved that a complete Socialist society 
could be built in a country with a dictatorship of the proletariat 
surrounded by imperialist states, provided the country were not 
crushed by the military intervention of the surrounding capitalist 
states; b) he outlined the specific lines of economic policy '(the 
“New Economic Policy”) by which the proletariat, being in com¬ 
mand of the economic key positions (industry, land, transport, 
the banks, etc.), could link up socialized industry with agriculture 
(“the bond between industry and peasant farming”) and thus lead 
the whole national economy towards Socialism; c) he outlined the 
specific ways of gradually guiding and drawing the basic mass 
of the peasantry into the channel of Socialist construction through 
the medium of co-operative societies, which in the hands of the 
proletarian dictatorship are a powerful instrument for the trans¬ 
formation of small peasant farming and for the re-education of 
the mass of the peasantry in the spirit of Socialism. 

Fourth: the question of the hegemony of the proletariat in rev¬ 
olution, in all popular revolutions, both in a Tevolulion against 
tsardom and in a revolution against capitalism. Marx and Engels 
presented the main' outlines of the idea of the hegemony of the 
proletariat. Lenin’s new contribution in this field was that he 
developed and expanded these outlines into a harmonious system 
of the hegemony of the proletariat, into a harmonious system of 
proletarian leadership of the working masses in town and coun¬ 
try not only as regards the overthrow of tsardom and capitalism, 
hut also as regards the building of Socialism under the dirtator- 
ship of the proletariat. We know that, thanks to Lenin and his 

5—^760 
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Party, the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat was applied 
in a masterly fashion in Russia. This incidentally explains why 
the revolution in Russia brought about the power of the proletar¬ 
iat, In previous revolutions it usually happened that the workers 
did all the fighting on the barricades, shed their blood and over¬ 
threw the old order, but that the power fell into the hands of 
the bourgeoisie, which then oppressed and exploited the workers. 
That was the case in England and France. That was the case in 
Germany. Hero, in Russia, however, things look a dilforent turn 
In Russia, the workers did not merely represent the shock troops 
of the revolution. While it represented the shock troops of the 
revolution, the Russian proletariat at the same time strove for 
the hegemony, for the political k'adership, of all the exploited 
masses of town and country, rallying them around itself, wresting 
them from the Jiourgeoisie and politically isolating the bourgeoisie 
Reing the leader of the exploited masses, the Russian proletariat 
all the time fought to take the power into its own hands, and to 
utilize it in its own interests, against the bourgeoisie, against 
capitalism. This in fact explains why each povveiful outbreak of 
the revolution in Russia, whether in October 1905 or in February 
1917, gave rise to Soviets of Workers’ Deputies as the embryo ol 
the new apparatus of power—whoso function it is to .suppress the 
bourgeoisie—as against the ])Ourgeois parliament, the old appa¬ 
ratus of power—whose function it is to suppress the proletariat. 
Twice did the bourgeoisie in Russia try to restore the bourgeois 
parliament and put an end to the Soviets: in August 1917, at tlie 
time of the “Pre-parliament,” before the seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks, and in January 1918, at the time of the “Constituent 
Assembly,” after the seizure of power by the proletariat. And on 
both occasions it suffered defeat. Why? Because the bourgeoisie 
was already politically isolated, the millions of working people 
regarded the proletariat as the sole leader of the revolution, and 
because the Soviets had already been tried and tested by the maSvS- 
es'as their own workers' government, to exchange which for a 
bourgeois parliament would have meant suicide for the proletariat. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that bourgeois parliamentarism did 
not take root in Russia. That is why the revolution in Russia led 
to the rule of the proletariat. Such were the results of the ap¬ 
plication of Lenin’s system of the hegemony of the proletariat in 
revolution. 

Fifth: the national and colonial question. Analysing in their 
time the events in Ireland, India, China, the Central European 
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countries, Poland and Hungary, Marx and Engels developed the 
basic and initial ideas on the national and colonial question. Lenin 
in his works based himself on these ideas. Lenin’s new contribu¬ 
tion in this field was: a) that he gathered these ideas into one 
harmonious system of views on national and colonial revolutions 
in the epoch of imperialism; b) that he connected the national 
and colonial question with the overthrow of imperialism; and 
c) that he declared the national and colonial question to be a 
component part of the general question of intern«idional proletarian 
revolution. 

Lastly: the question of the Party of the proletariat. xMarx and 
Engels gave the main outlines of the idea of the Party as the 
vanguard of the proletariat, without wliich (the Party) the pro¬ 
letariat could not achieve its emancipation, either in the sense of 
capturing power or in the sense of reconstructing capitalist so¬ 
ciety. Lenin’s contribution in this field was that he developed 
these outlines further and applied them to the new conditions ol 
the struggle of the proletariat in the period of imperialism, and 
showed: a) that the Parly is a higher form of class organization 
of the proletariat compared with other forms of proletarian or¬ 
ganization (labour unions, co-operative societies, the organization 
of state) whose work it is the Party's function to generalize and 
to direct; b) that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be realized 
only through the Party, the directing force of the dictatorship; 
c) that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be complete only 
if it is led by one party, the Communist Parly, which does not 
and must not share the leadership with any other parly; and 
il) that unless there is iron discipline in the Party, the task of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat of suppressing the exploiters 
and transforming class society into Socialist society cannot be 
accomplished. 

This, in the main, is the new contribution made by Lenin in 
his works, giving more specific for'm to and developing Marx’s 
doctrine as applied to the new conditions of the struggle of the 
proletariat in the period of imperialism. 

That is why we say that Leninism is Marxism of the era of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 

It is clear from this that Leninism cannot be separated from 
Marxism; still less can it be contrasted with Marxism. 

The question submitted by the delegation goes on to ask: 
“Would it be correct to say that Lenin believed in ‘constructive 
revolution’ whereas Marx was more inclined to wait for.the cub 
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mination of the development of economic forces?” I think it 
would be absolutely incorrect to say that. I think that every 
popular revolution, if it really is a popular revolution, is a con¬ 
structive revolution, for it breaks up the old system and con¬ 
structs, creates a new one. Of course, there is nothing con¬ 
structive in such revolutions—if they may be called that—as take 
place, say, in Albania, in the form of comic opera “risings” of 
tribe against tribe. But Marxists never regarded such comic opera 
“risings” as revolutions. We are obviously not referring to such 
“risings,” but to a mass popular revolution in which the oppressed 
classes rise up against the oppressing classes. Such a revolu¬ 
tion cannot but be constructive. And it was precisely for such a 
revolution, and only for such a revolution, that Marx and Lenin 
stood. It goes without saying that such a revolution cannot arise 
under all conditions, that it can break out only under definite 
favourable economic and political conditions. 



/. Stalin 

DIALECTICAL AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM^ 

(SEPTEMBER 1938) 


Dialectical materialism is the world outlook of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party. It is called dialectical materialism because its ap¬ 
proach to the phenomena of nature, its method of studying and 
apprehending them, is dialectical, while its interpretation of the 
phenomena of nature, its conception of these phenomena, its the¬ 
ory, is materialistic. 

Historical materialism is the extension of the principles of dia- 
Jectical materialism to the study of social life, an application of 
the principles of dialectical materialism to the phenomena of the 
life of society, to the study of society and of its history. 

When describing their dialectical method, Marx and Engels 
usually refer ^to Hegel as the philosopher who formulated the 
main features of dialectics. This, however, does not mean that the 
dialectics of Marx and Engels is identical with the dialectics of 
Hegel. As a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from the 
Hegelian dialectics only its “rational kernel,” casting aside its 
idealistic shell, and developed it further so as to lend it a modern 
scientific form. 

“My dialectic meliiod,’* says Marx, “is not only difTcrent from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel ... the process of thinking, which, 
under the name of ‘the Idea,* he even transforms into an independent subject, 
IS the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only the external, 
phenomenal form of ‘the Idea.’ With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected hy the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. XXX.) 

When describing their materialism, Marx and Engels usually 
refer to Feuerbach as the philosopher who restored materialism 
to its rights. This, however, does not mean that the materialism 

^ Originally published in History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks)—Short Course, Moscow 1938.^— Ed, 
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of Marx and Engels is identical with Feuerbach’s materialism. As 
a matter of fact, Marx and Engels took from Feuerbach’s mate¬ 
rialism its “inner kernel,” developed it into a scientific-philosoph¬ 
ical theory of materialism and cast aside its idealistic and reli¬ 
gious-ethical encumbrances. We know that Feuerbach, although 
he was fundamentally a materialist, objected to the name mate¬ 
rialism. Engels more than once declared that “in spite of the” 
materialist “‘foundation,’” Feuerbach “remained ... bound by the 
traditional idealist fetters,” and that “the real idealism of Feuer¬ 
bach becomes evident as soon as we come to his philosophy of 
religion and ethics ” (Pp. 37'1, 375 of this volume.) 

Dialectics comes from the (ireek dialego, to discourse, to de¬ 
bate. In ancient times dialectics was the art of arriving at the 
truth by disclosing the contradictions in the argument of an oppo¬ 
nent and overcoming these contradictions. There were philosoph¬ 
ers in ancient times who believed that the disclosure of contra¬ 
dictions in thought and the clash of opposite opinions was the 
best method of arriving at the truth. This dialectical method of 
thought, later extended to the phenomena of nature, developed 
into the dialectical method of apprehending nature, which regards 
the phenomena of nature as being in constant movement and 
undergoing constant change, and the development of nature as 
the result of the development of the contradictions in nature, as 
the result of the interaction of opposed forces in nature. 

In its essence, dialectics is the direct opposite of metaphysics. 

1) The principal features of the Marxist diniectical method 
are as follows: 

a) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard nature 
as an accidental agglomeration ol things, of phenomena, uncon¬ 
nected with, isolated from, and independent of, each other, but as 
a connected and integral whole, in which things, phenomena are 
organically connected with, dependent on, and determined by, 
each, other. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that no phenomenon in 
nature can be understood if taken by itself, isolated from sur* 
rounding phenomena, inasmuch as any phenomenon in any realm 
of nature may become meaningless if it is not considered in con¬ 
nection with the surrounding conditions, but divorced from them; 
and that, vice versa, any phenomenon can be understood and 
explained if considered in its inseparable connection with surround¬ 
ing phenomena, as one conditioned by surrounding phenomena. 
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b) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that nature is not 
a state of rest and immobility, stagnation and immutability, but a 
state of continuous movement and change, of continuous renewal 
and development, where something is always arising and develop¬ 
ing, and something always disintegrating and dying away. 

The dialectical method therefore requires that phenomena 
should be considered not only from the standpoint of their inter¬ 
connection and interdependence, but also from the standpoint of 
their movement, their change, their development, their coming 
into being and going out of being. 

The dialectical method regards as imporlant primarily not 
that which at the given moment seems to be durable and yet is 
already beginning to die away, but that which is arising and de¬ 
veloping, even though at the given moment it may appear to he 
not durable, for the dialectical method considers invincible onh 
that which is arising and developing. 

“All nature,” says Engels, “Iroin the smallest thing to the biggest, from 
giains of sand to suns, from the protista [the primary living cells—/. 5.] to 
man, has its existence in eternal coming into being and going out of being, in 
ceaseless flux, in unresting luolion and change.” (F Engels, DiaU’cfn s of Nature,) 

Therefore, dialectics, Engels says. Takes things and their per¬ 
ceptual image's essentially in their interconnection, in their con¬ 
catenation, in their movement, in their ris(' and disappearance.” 
{Anti~Duhring p. 29.) 

c) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics does not regard the 
process of developjnent as a simple process of growth, where 
quantitative changes do not lead to qualitative changes, but as a 
development which passes from insignificant and imperceptible 
(piantitative changes to open, fundanuntal changes, to qualitative 
changes; a development in wliich the qualitative changes occur not 
gradually, hut rapidly and abruptly, taking the form of a leap 
from one stale to another; they occur not accidentally but as the 
natural result of an accumulation of imperceptible and gradual 
quantitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development should be understood not as movement in a circle, 
not as a simple repetition of what has already occurred, hut as . 
an onward and upward movement, as a transition from an old 
qualitative state to a new qualitative state, as a development 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher. 

t 
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’‘J^alure/’ says Enrols, “is llie test of dialectics and it must be said for 
modern natural science that it has furnished extremely rich and daily increas¬ 
ing materials for this test, and has thus proved that in the last analysis 
nature’s process is dialectical and not metaphysical, that it does not move 
in an eternally uniform and constantly repealed circle but passes through a 
real history. Hcr<i prime mention should be made of Darwin, who dealt a 
severe blow to the metaphysical conception of nature by proving that the 
organic world ol today, plants and animals, and consequently man too, is all a 
product of a process of development that has been in progress for millions of 
years.” (F. Engels, Socialism. L topian and Scienlific, p. 165 of this volume) 

Describing dialectical development as a transition from quanti¬ 
tative changes to qualitative changes, Engels says: 

“In physics ... every change is a passing ot quantity into quality, a result 
of a quantitative change of the quantity of motion, of one form or another, that 
is inherent in a body or imparted to it. ‘For example, the temperature of water 
has at first no effect on its liquid state; but as the temperature of liquid water 
rises or falls, a moment arrives when this state of cohesion changes and the watei 
is converted in one case into steam and in the other into ice...A definite 
minimum current is required to make platinum wire ... glow; every metal 
has its ... melting temperature, every liquid has a definite freezing point and 
boiling point at a given pressure, as far as we are able with the means at 
our disposal to attain the required temperatures; finally, every gas has its 
critical point at which, by proper pressure and cooling, it can be converted 
into a liquid state.... Whal are known as the constants of physics [the point 
at which one stale passes into another— J. S.] are in most cases nothing but 
designations of the nodal points at which a quantitative [change] increase or 
decrease of motion causes a qualitative change in the state of the given body, 
and at whicli, consequently, quantity is transformed info quality.” (Dialectics 
of Nature.) 

Passing to chemistry Engels continues: 

“Chemistry may be called the science of the qualitative changes which 
take place in bodies as the effect of changes of quantitative composition. This 
was already known to Hegel.... Take oxygen: if the molecule contains three 
atoms instead of the usual two, we get ozone, a body definitely distinct 
in odour and reaction from ordinary oxygen. .\nd what shall we say of the 
different proportions in which oxygen combines with nitrogen nr sulphur, and 
each of which produces a body qualitatively different from all other bodies 1” 
(Ibid.) 

Finally, criticizing Diihring, who scolded Hegel for all he .was 
worth but surreptitiously borrowed from him the well-known 
thesis that the transition from the insentient world to the sen¬ 
tient world, from the kingdom of inorganic matter to the kingdom 
of organic life, is a leap to a new state, Engels says: 
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“This is precisely the Hegelian nodal line of measure relations, in which, 
at certain definite nodal points, the purely quantitative increase or decrease 
gives rise to a qualitative leap, for example, in the case of water which is 
heated or cooled, where boihng point and freezing point are the nodes at 
which—under normal pressure—the leap to a new aggregate slate lakes place, 
and where consequently quantity is transformed into quality.” (F. Engels, 
inti-Duhring, p. 55.) 

d) Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that internal con* 
tradictions are inherent in all things and phenomena of nature, 
for they all have their negative and positive sides, a past and a 
future, something dying away and something developing; and that 
the struggle between these opposites^ the struggle between the old 
and the new, between that which is dying away and that which is 
being borni, between that which is disappearing and that which is 
developing, constitutes the internal content of the process of de¬ 
velopment, the internal content of the transformation of quantita- 
live changes into qualitative changes. 

The dialectical method therefore holds that the process of 
development from the lower to the liigher takes place not as a 
harmonious unfolding of phenomena, but as a disclosure of the 
contradictions inherent in things and phenomena, as a “struggle"' 
of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of these contra' 
dictions. 

“In its proper meaning,” Lenin says, “dialectics is the study of the conlra- 
diction within the very essence of things " (Lonm, Philosophical Notebooks. 
Russian edition, p. 263 ) 

And further: 

“Development is the ‘struggle’ of opposites.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol 
XI, pp. 81-82.) 

Such, in brief, are the principal features of the Marxist dia¬ 
lectical method. 

It is easy to understand how immensely important is the exten¬ 
sion of the principles of the dialectical method to the study 
of social life and the history of society, and how immensely 
important is the application of these principles to the historj’* of 
society and to the (practical activities of the party of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

If there are no isolated phenomena in the world, if all phenom¬ 
ena are interconnected and interdependent, then it is clear that 
every social system and every social movement in history must 
be evaluated not from the standpoint of “eternal justice” or some 
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Other preconceived idea, as is not infrequently done by historians, 
but from the standpoint of the conditions which gave rise to that 
system or that social movement and with which they are con¬ 
nected. 

The slave system would be senseless, stupid and unnatural under 
modern conditions. But under the conditions of a disintegrating primi¬ 
tive communal system, the slave system is a quite understandable 
and natural phenomenon, since it represents an advance on the 
primitive communal system. 

The demand for a bourgeois-democratic republic whentsaidom 
and bourgeois society existed, as, let us say, in Russia in 1905, 
was a quite understandable, proper and revolutionary demand, 
for at that time a bourgeois republic would have meant a step 
forward. But now, under the conditions of the U.S.S.R., the de¬ 
mand for a bourgeoife-democratic republic would be a senseless 
and counter-revolutionary demand, tor a bourgeois republic would 
be a retrograde step compared with the Soviet republic. 

Everything depends on the conditions, time and place. 

It is clear that without such a historical approach to social 
phenomena, the existence and development of the science of his¬ 
tory is impossible, for only such an approach saves the science of 
history from becoming a jumble of accidents and an agglomera¬ 
tion of most absurd mistakes. 

Further, if the world is in a state of constant movement and 
development, if the dying away of tlie old and the upgrowth of 
the new is a law of development, then it is clear that there can be 
no “immutable'’ social systems, no “eternal principles” of private 
properly and exploitation, no “eternal ideas” of the sn)>jugation ol 
the peasant to the landlord, of the worker to the capitalist. 

Hence, the capitalist system can be replaced by the Socialist 
system, just as at one time the feudal system was replaced by 
Ihe capitalist system. 

Hence, we must not base our orientation on the strata of 
society which arc no longer developing, even though they at 
present constitute the ])redominant force, but on those strata 
which are developing and have a future before them, even though 
they at present do not constitute the predominant force. 

In the eighties of the past century, in the period of the strug¬ 
gle between the Marxists and the Narodniks, the proletariat in 
Russia constituted an insignificant minority of the population, 
whereas the individual peasants constituted the vast majority of 
the population. But the proletariat was developing as a class, 
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whereas the peasantry as a cla-ss was disintegrating. And just 
because the proletariat was developing as a class the Marxists 
based their orientation on the proletariat. And they were not mis¬ 
taken, for, as we know, the proletariat subsequently grew from an 
insignificant force into a first-rate historical and political force. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must look forward, 
not backward. 

Further, if the passing of slow quantitative changes into rapid 
and abrupt qualitative changes is a law of development, then it 
is clear that revolutions made by oppressed classes are a quite 
natural and inevitable phenomenon. 

Hence, the transition from capitalism to Socialism and the 
liberation of the working class from the yoke of capitalism cannot 
be effected by slow changes, by reforms, but only by a qualitative 
change of the capitalist system, by revolution. 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must be a revolution¬ 
ist, not a reformist. 

Further, if development proceeds by way of the disclosure of 
Internal contradictions, b}^ way of collisions between opposite 
forces on the ba«is of these contradiclions and so as to overcome 
these contradictions, then it is clear that the class struggle of the 
proletariat is a quite natural and inevilabte phenomenon. 

Hence, we must not cover up the contradictions of the capital¬ 
ist system, but disclose and unravel them; we must not try to 
check the class struggle, but carry it to its conclusion 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, one must pursue an un¬ 
compromising proletarian class policy, not a reformist policy of 
harmony of the interests of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
not a compromisers’ policy of “the growing of capitalism in*o 
Socialism.” 

Such is the Marxist dialectical method when applied to social 
life, to the history of society. 

As to Marxist philosophical materialism, it is fundamentally 
the direct opposite of philosophical idealism. 

2) The principal features of Marxist philosophical waterialism 
are as follows: 

a) Contrary to idealism, which regards the world as the em¬ 
bodiment of an “absolute idea,” a “universal spirit,” “conscious¬ 
ness,” Marx’s philosophical materialism holds that the world is 
by its very nature material, that the multifold phenomena of the 
world constitute different forms of matter in motion, that inter¬ 
connection and interdependence of phenomena, as established by 
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the dialectical method, are a law of the development of moving 
matter, and that the world develops in accordance with the laws of 
motion of matter and stands in no need of a “universal spirit.” 

“The materialistic outlook on nature,” says Engels, “means no more than 
simply conceiving nature just as it exists, without any foreign admixture.” 
(F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, Moscow 1934, p. 79, Appendix.) 

Speaking of the mateiialist views of the ancient philosopher 
Heraclitus, who held that ‘The world, the all in one, was not 
created by any god or any man, but was, is and ever will be a 
living flame, systematically flaring up and systematically dying 
down,” Lenin comments: “A very good exposition of the rudi¬ 
ments of dialectical materialism.” (Lenin, Philosophical Notebooks^ 
Russian edition, p. 318.) 

b) Contrary to idealism, which asserts that only our mind 
really exists, and that the material world, being, nature, exists 
only in our mind, in our sensations, ideas and perceptions, the 
Marxist materialist philosophy holds that matter, nature, being, 
is an objective reality existing outside and independent of our 
mind; that matter is primary, since it is the soiuxe of sensations, 
ideas, mind, and that mind is secondary, derivative, since it is a 
reflection of matter, a reflection of being; that thought is a product 
of matter which in its development has reached a high degree 
of perfection, namely, of the brain, and the brain is the organ 
of thought; and that therefore one cannot separate thought from 
matter without committing a grave error. Engels says: 

“The question of the relation of thinking to being, the relation of spirit 
to nature,” is ‘The paramount question of the whole of philosophy.... The 
answers which the philosophers gave to this question split them into two great 
camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to nalure ... comprised the 
camp of idealism The others, who regaided nature as primary, belong to the 
various schools of matejialism,** (Pp. 306-67 of this volume. Stalin*s italics.) 

And further: 

“The material, sensuously perceptible world to which we ourselves belong 
is the only reality. ... Our consciousness and thinking, however suprasensuous 
they may seem, are the product of a material, bodily organ, the brain. Matter 
is not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely the highest product ol 
matter.” (Ibid., p. 370.) 

Concerning the question of matter and thought, Marx says: 

**lt is impossible to separate thought from matter that thinks. This matter 
IS the substratum of all changes.” (Ibid, p. 335.) 
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Describing the Marxist philosophy of materialism, Lenin says; 

“Materialism in general recognizes objectively real being (matter) as inde¬ 
pendent of consciousness, sensation, experience.... Consciousness is only the 
refleclion of being, at best an approximately true (adequate, ideally exact) 
reflection of it.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. XL p. 377.) 

And further: 

—“Matter is that which, acting upon our sense-organs, produces sensation; 
matter is the objective reality given to us in sensation.... Matter, nature, 
being, the physical—is piimary, and spirit, consciousness, sensation, the 
psychical—is secondary.” (Ibid., pp. 207-08.) 

—“The world picture is a picture of how matter moves and of how 
‘molter thinks,**^ (Ibid., p. 402.) 

—“The brain is the organ ol thought. ’ (IbuL, p. 214.) 

c) Contrary to idealism, which denies the possibility of know¬ 
ing the world and its laws, which does not believe in the authen¬ 
ticity of our knowledge, does not recognize objective truth, and 
holds that the world is lull of “things-in-lheinselvcs” that can 
never be known to science, Marxist philosophical materialism holds 
that the world and its laws are fully knowable, that our knowl¬ 
edge of the laws of nature, tested by experiment and practice, 
is authentic knowledge having the validity of objective truth, and 
that there are no things in the world which are unknowable, but 
only things which are still not known, but which will be disclosed 
and made known by the efforts of science and practice. 

Criticizing the thesis of Kant and other idealists that the world 
is unknowable and that there arc “things-in-theniselvcs” which 
are unknowable, and defending the well-known materialist thesis 
that our knowledge is authentic knowledge, Engels writes: 

“The most h'lling lefulalion of this as of all other philosophical fancies 
is practice, viz., experimeiU and industry. If we are able to prove the correct¬ 
ness of our conception of a natural process by making it oui selves, bringing 
it into being out of its conditions and using it for our own purposes into the 
bargain, then there is an end of the Kantian incomprehensible ‘Ihing-in-itself.* 
The chemical substances produced in the bodies of plants and animals remained 
such ‘things-in-themselves’ until organic chemistry began to produce them one 
after another, whereupon the ‘thing in-ilself* became a thing for us, as, for 
instance, alizarin, the colouring matter of the madder, which we no longer 
trouble to grow in the madder roots in the field, but produce much more 
cheaply and simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the Copernican 
solar system was a hypothesis, with a hundred, a thousand or ten thousand 
chances to one in its favour, but still always a hypothesis. But when Lever- 
rier, by means of the data p^o^ided by this system, not only deduced the ne- 
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cessily of the existence of an unknown planet, but also calculated the position 
in tin* Iicavens whicii this planet iniisl necessarily occupy, and when Galle really 
found this planet, the Copernican sy'^teni was proved (P. 368 of this volume.) 

Accusing Bogdanov, Bazarov, Yushkevich and the other follow¬ 
ers of Mach of fidoism (a reactionary theory, which gives prefer¬ 
ence to reliance on faith rather than on science), and defending 
the well-known materialist thesis that our scientific knowledge of 
the laws of nature is authentic knowledge, and that the laws ot 
science represent objective truth, Lenin says: 

‘Conlcmporary lidcisiu docs not at all reject science, all it rejects is the 
‘exaggerated claims’ of science, to wit, its claim to objective tiulh. It objective 
truth exists (as the materialists think), il natural science, reflecting the outer 
world in human ‘experiente,’ is alone capable of giving us objective truth, 
then all fideism absoiiilely rein led " j Lenin, Seiected Works, Vol. XI, p. 188 j 


Such, in brief, are the characteristic features of the Marxist 
philosophical materialism. 

It is easy to underslHiul how iniiiiensely important is the 
extension of the principles of philosophical materialism to the 
study of social lite, ot the history of society, and how immensely 
important is the application of these principles to the history of 
society and to the practical activities ot the parly of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

If the connection between the phenomena of nature and their 
interdependence are laws oi the development of nature, it follows, 
too, that the connection and interdependence of the phenomena 
ot social life are laws of the development of society, and not 
•scnielhing accidental 

Hence, social life, the history of society, ceases to be an agglom¬ 
eration of “accidents,’' and becomes the history of the develop¬ 
ment of society according to regular laws, and the study of the 
history of society becomes a science. 

Hence, the practical activity of the parly of the proletariat 
must not be based on the good wishes of “outstanding individu¬ 
als,” not on the dictates of “reason,” “universal morals,” etc., 
but on the laws of development of society and on the study of 
these laws. 

Further, if the world is knowable and our knowledge of the 
laws of development of nature is authentic knowledge, having the 
validity of objective truth, it follows that social life, the develop- 
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ment of society, is also knowablc, and that the data of science 
regarding the laws of development of society are authentic data 
having the validity of objective truths. 

Hence, the science of the history of society, despite all the 
complexity of the phenomena of social life, can become as precise 
a science as, let us say, biology, and capable of making use of 
the laws of development of society for practical purposes. 

Hence, the party of the proletariat should not guide itself in 
its practical activity by casual motives, but by the laws of develop¬ 
ment of society, and by practical deductions from these laws. 

Hence, Socialism is converted from a dream of a ))etter future 
tor humanity into a science. 

Hence, the bond between science and practical activity, be¬ 
tween theory and practice, their unity, should be the guiding star 
of the party of the proletariat. 

Further, if nature, being, the material world, is primary, and 
mind, thought, is secondary, derivative; if the material world 
represents objective r(*alily existing independently of the mind of 
men, while the mind is a reflection of this objective reality, it 
follows that the material life of society, its being, is also primary, 
and its spiritual life secondary, (leiivalive, and lhat the material 
life of society is an objective reality existing independently of the 
will of men, while the spiritual life of society is a reflection of 
this objective reality, a reflection of being. 

Hence, the source of formation of the spiritual life of society, 
the origin of social ideas, social theories, political views and 
political institutions, should not be sought for in the ideas, theo¬ 
ries, views and political institutions themselves, but in the condi¬ 
tions of the material life of society, in social being, of wiiicli these 
ideas, theories, views, etc., are the reflection. 

Hence, if in difTerent periods of the history of society difTercnt 
social ideas, theories, views and political institutions are to be 
observed; if under the slave system we encounter certain social 
ideas, theories, viewis and political institutions, under feudalism 
others, and under capitalism others still, this is not to be ex¬ 
plained by the “nature,’’ the ‘ properties” of the ideas, theories, 
views and political institutions themselves, but by the difTerent 
conditions of the material life of society at different periods of 
social development. 

Whatever is the being of a society, whatever are the conditions 
of material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, political 
views and political institutions of that society. 
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In this connection, Marx says; 

“It is not the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on 
the contrary, thejr social being that determines their consciousness.*’ (P. 300 

of this volume.) 

Hence, in order not to err in policy, in order not to find itself 
in the position of idle dreamers, the party of the proletariat must 
not base its activities on abstract '‘principles of human reason,” 
but on the concrete conditions of the material life of society, as 
the determining force of social development; not on the good 
wishes of “great men,” but on the real needs of development 
of the material life of society. 

The fall of the Utopians, including the Narodniks, Anarchists 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, was due, among other things, to the 
fact that they did not recognize the primary role which the 
conditions of the material life of society play in the development 
of society, and, sinking to idealism, did not base their practical 
activities on the needs of the development of the material life 
of society, but, independently of and in spite of these needs, on 
“ideal plans” and “all-embracing projects” divorced from the real 
life of society. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism lies in the fact 
that it does base its practical activity on the needs of the develop¬ 
ment of the material life of society and never divorces itself from 
the real life of society. 

r 

It does not follow from Marx's words, however, that social 
ideas, theories, political views and political institutions are of no 
significance in the life of society, that they do not reciprocally 
affect social being, the development of the material conditions of 
the life of society. We have been speaking so far of the origin 
of social ideas, theories, views and political institutions, of the 
way they arise, of the fact that the spiritual life of society is a 
reflection of the conditions of its material life. As regards the 
significance of social ideas, theories, views and political institu¬ 
tions, as regards their role in history, historical materialism, far 
from denying them, stresses the role and importance of these 
factors in the life of society, in its history. 

There are different kinds of social ideas and theories. There 
are old ideas and theories which have outlived .their day ^nd 
which serve the interests of the moribund forces of society. Their 
significance lies In the fact that they hamper the development, 
the progress of society. Then there are new and advanced ideas 
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and llieorics which serve the iiiteresls ol' \he advanced forces of 
society. Their significance lies in the fact that they facilitate the 
development, the progress of society; and their significance is the 
greater the more accurately they reflect the needs of development 
of the material life of society. 

New social ideas and theories arise only after the develop¬ 
ment of the material life of society has set new tasks before 
society. But once they have arisen they become a most potent 
force which facilitates the carrying out of the new tasks set by 
the development of the material life of society, a force which 
lacilitates the progress of society. It is precisely here that the 
tremendous organizing, mobilizing and transforming value of new 
ideas, new theories, new political views and new political insti¬ 
tutions manifesis itself. New social ideas and theories arise precise¬ 
ly because they are necessary to society, because it is impossible 
to carry out the urgent task^i of development of the material life 
of society without their organizing, mobilizing and transforming 
action. Arising out of the new tasks set by the development of 
the material life of society, the new social ideas and theories force 
their way through, become the possession of the masses, mobilize 
and organize them against the moribund forces of society, and 
thus facilitate the overthrow of these forces, which hamper the 
development oS the material life of society. 

Thus social ideas, theories and political institutions, having 
arisen on the basis of the urgent tasks of the development of the 
material life of society, the development of social being, them¬ 
selves then react upon •social being, upon the material life of 
•society, creating the conditions necessary for completely carrying 
out the urgent tasks of the material life of society, and for ren¬ 
dering its further development possible. 

In this connection Marx says: 

‘Theory becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped Ihe masses ” 
(Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie,) 

Hence, in order to be able to influence the conditions of 
material life of society and to accelerate their development and 
their improvement, the party of the proletariat must rely upon 
such a social theory, sucli a social idea as correctly reflects 
the needs of development of the material life of society, and 
which is therefore capable of setting into motion broad masses 
of the people and of mobilizing them and organizing them into 
a great army of the proletarian parly, prepared to smash the 
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reactionary forces and to clear the way for the advanced forces 
of society. 

The fall of the “Economists’’ and Mensheviks was due among 
other things to the fact that they did not recognize the mobilizing, 
organizing and transforming role of advanced theory, of advanced 
ideas and, sinking to vulgar materialism, reduced the role of 
these factors almost to nothing, thus condemning the Parly to 
passivity and inanition. 

The strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism is derived from 
the fact that it relies upon an advanced theory which correctly re¬ 
flects the needs of development of the material life of society, 
that it elevates theory to a proper level, and that it deems it its 
duty to utilize every ounce of the mobilizing, organizing and trans¬ 
forming power of thisv theory. 

That is the answer historical materialism gives to the question 
of the relation between social being and social consciousness, be¬ 
tween the conditions of development of material life and the 
development of the spiritual life of society. 

3) Historical Materialism. 

It now remains to elucidate the following question: what, from 
the viewpoint of historical materialism, is meant by the “condi¬ 
tions of material life of society'’ which in the final analysis 
determine the physiognomy of society, its ideas, views, political 
institutions, etc.? 

What, after all, are these ‘‘conditions of material life of so¬ 
ciety,” what are their distinguishing features? 

There can be no doubt that the concept “conditions of material 
life of society” includes, first of all, nature which surrounds 
society, geographical environment, which is one of the indispens¬ 
able and constant conditions of material life of society and which, 
of course, influences the development of society. What role does 
geographical environment play in the development of society? Is 
geographical environment the chief force determining the physi¬ 
ognomy of society, the character of the social system of man, the 
transition from one system to another? 

Historical materialism answers this question in the negative. 

Geographical environment is unquestionably one of the constant 
and indispensable conditions of development of society and, of 
course, influences the development of society, accelerates or re¬ 
tards its development. But its influence is not the determining 
influence, inasmuch as the changes and development of society 
proceed at an incomparably faster rate than the changes and de- 
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velopment of geographical environment. In the space of three thou¬ 
sand years three different social systems have been successively 
superseded in Europe: the primitive communal system, the slave 
system and the feudal system. In the eastern part of Europe, in 
the U.S.S.R., even four social systems have been superseded. Yet 
during this period geographical conditions in Europe have either 
not changed at all, or have changed so slightly that geography 
lakes no note of them. And that is quite natural. Changes in geo¬ 
graphical environment of any importance require millions of years, 
whereas a few hundred or a couple of thousand years are enough 
for even very important changes in the system of human society. 

It follows from this that geographical environment cannot be 
the chief cause, the determining cause of social development, for 
that which remains almost unchanged in the course of tens of 
thousands of years cannot be the chief cause of development of 
that which undergoes fundamental changes in the course of a 
few hundred years. 

Further, there can be no doubt that the concept “conditions of 
material life of society” also includes growth of population, den¬ 
sity of population of one degree or another, for people are an es¬ 
sential element of the conditions of material life of society, and 
without a definite minimum number of people there can be no 
material life of society. Is not growth of population the chief force 
that determines the character of the social system of man? 

Historical materialism answers this question too in the negative. 

Of course, growth of population does influence the development 
of society, does facilitate or retard the development of society, 
but it cannot be the chief force of development of society, and 
its influence on the development of society cannot be the determin¬ 
ing influence because, by itself, growth of population does not fur¬ 
nish the clue to the question why a given social system is replaced 
precisely by such and such a new system and not by another, why 
the primitive communal system is succeeded precisely by the slave 
system, the slave system by the feudal system, and the feudal sys¬ 
tem by the bourgeois system, and not by some other. 

If growth of population were the determining force of social 
development, then a higher density of population would be bound 
to give rise to a correspondingly higher type of social system. But 
we do not find this to be the case. The density of population in 
China is four times as great as in the U.S.A., yet the U.S.A. stands 
higher than China in the scale of social development, for in China 
a semi-feudal system still prevails, whereas the U.S.A. has long ago 

6 * 
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reached the highest stage of development of capitalism. The den¬ 
sity of population in Belgium is nineteen times as great as in the 
U.S.A., and twenty-six times as great as in the U.S.S.R. Yet the 
U.S.A. stands higher than Belgium in the scale of social develop¬ 
ment; and as for the U.S.S.R., Belgium lags a whole historical 
epoch behind this country, for in Belgium the capitalist system 
prevails, whereas the U.S.S.R. has already done away with capital¬ 
ism and has set up a Socialist system. 

It follows from this that growth of population is not, and can¬ 
not be, the chief force of development of society, the force which 
determines the character of the social system, the physiognomy ol 
society. 

a) What, then, is the chief force in the complex of conditions 
of material life of society which determines the physiognomy of 
society, the character of the social system, the development of so¬ 
ciety from one system to another? 

This force, historical materialism holds, is the method of pro- 
curing the means of life necessary for human existence, the mode 
of production of material values —food, clothing, footwear, houses, 
fuel, instruments of production, etc.—which are indispensable for 
the life and development of society. 

In order to live, people must have food, clothing, footwear, 
shelter, fuel, etc.; in order to have these material values, people 
must produce them; and in order to produce them, people musl 
have the instruments of production with which food, clothing, foot¬ 
wear, shelter, fuel, etc., are produced; they must be able to pro¬ 
duce these instruments and to use them. 

The instruments of production wherewith material values are 
produced, the people who operate the instruments of production 
and carry on the production of material values thanks to a certain 
production experience and labour skill —all these elements jointly 
constitute the productive forces of society. 

But the productive forces are only one aspect of production, 
only one aspect of the mode of production, an aspect that expresses 
the relation of men to the objects and forces of nature which they 
make use of for the production of material values. Another aspect 
of production, another aspect of the mode of production, is the re¬ 
lation of men to each other in the process of production, men’s 
relations of production. Men carry on a struggle against nature 
and utilize nature for the production of material values not in 
isolation from each other, not as separate individuals, but in com¬ 
mon, in groups, in societies. Production, therefore, is at all times 
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and under all conditions social production. In the production of 
material values men enter into mutual relation of one kind or 
another within 'production, into relations of production of one kind 
or another. These may be relations of co-operation and mutual help 
between people who are free from exploitation; they may be rela¬ 
tions of domination and subordination; and, lastly, they may be 
transitional from one form of relations of production to another 
But whatever the character of the relations of production may be 
always and in every svslcm. they constitute just as essential an 
(dement of production as the productive forces of society 

“In prodiirlion,” Marx says, “men not only act on nature but also on one 
anollirr 'rhey produce only by co-operating in a certain way and mutually 
exchanging their aclivitr*s. In order to produce, they enter into definite con¬ 
nections and relations with one another and only within these social connec¬ 
tions and relalions does llieir aelioii on nature, does production, take place.” 
(P. 211 of this volume.) 

Consequently, production, the mode of production, embraces 
both the productive forces of society and men’s relations of pro¬ 
duction, and is thus the embodiment of their unity in the process 
of jirodiiction of material values. 

b) The first feature of production is that it never stays at one 
point for a long time and is always in a state of change and de¬ 
velopment, and that, furthermore, changes in the mode of produc¬ 
tion inevitably call forth changes in the whole social system, social 
ideas, political views and political institutions—they c'^11 forth a 
reconstruction of the whole social and political order. At different 
stages of development people make use of different modes of pro¬ 
duction, or, to put it more crudely, lead different manners of life. 
In the primitive commune there is one mode of production, under 
slavery there is ;another mode of production, under feudalism a 
third mode of production, and so on. And, correspondingly, men’s 
social system, the spiritual life of men, their views and political 
institutions also vary. 

Whatever is the mode of production of a society, such in the 
main is the society its^ilf, its ideas and theories, its political views 
and institutions. 

Or, to put it more crudely, whatever is man’s manner of life, 
such is his manner of thought. 

This means that the history of development of society is above 
all the history of the development of production, the history of the 
modes of production which succeed each other in the course of 
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centuries, the history of the development of productive forces and 
of people’s relations of production. 

Hence, the history of social development is at the same time 
the history of the producers of material values themselves, the his¬ 
tory of the labouring masses, who are the chief force in the process 
of production and who carry on the production of material values 
necessary for the existence of society. 

Hence, if historical science is to be a real science, it can no 
longer reduce the history of social development to the actions of 
kings and generals, to the actions of “conquerors” and “subjuga¬ 
tors” of slates, but must above all devote itself to the history of 
the producers of material values, the history of the labouring 
masses, the history of peoples. 

Hence, the clue to the study of the laws of history of society 
must not be sought in men’s minds, in the views and ideas of 
society, but in the mode of production practised by society in any 
given historical period; it must be sought in the economic life of 
society. 

Hence, the prime task of historical science is to study and dis¬ 
close the laws of production, the laws of development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces and of the relations of production, the laws of 
economic development of society. 

Hence, if the party of the proletariat is to be a real party, it 
must above all acquire a knowledge of I he laws of development of 
production, of the laws of economic development of society. 

Hence, if it is not to err in policy,(the party of the proletariat 
must both in drafting its program and in its practical activities 
proceed primarily from the laws of development of production, 
from the laws of economic development of society. 

c) The second feature of production is that its changes and 
development always begin with changes and development of the 
productive forces, and in the first place, with changes and develop¬ 
ment of the instruments of production. Productive forces are there¬ 
fore the most mobile and revolutionary element of production. 
First the productive forces of society change and develop, and 
Ihen, depending on these changes and in conformity with them, 
men’s relations of production, their economic relations, change. 
This, however, does not mean that the relations of production do 
not influence the development of the productive forces and that 
the latter are not dependent on the former. While their develop¬ 
ment is dependent on the development of the productive forces, the 
relations of production in their turn react upon the development 
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of the productive forces, accelerating or retarding it. In this con¬ 
nection it should be noted that the relations of production cannot 
for too long a time lag behind and be in a stale of contradiction 
to the growth of the productive forces, inasmuch as the productive 
forces can develop in full measure only when the relations of pro¬ 
duction correspond to the character, the state, of the productive 
forces and allow full scope for their development. Therefore, how¬ 
ever much the relations of production may lag behind the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces, they must, sooner or later, come 
into correspondence with—and actually do come into correspond¬ 
ence with—the level of development of the productive forces, the 
character of the productive forces. Otherwise we would have a 
fundamental violation of the unity of the productive forces and 
the relations of production within the system of production, a dis¬ 
ruption of production as a whole, a crisis of production, a destruc¬ 
tion of productive forces. 

An instance in which the relations of production do not cor¬ 
respond to the character of the productive forces, conflict with 
them, is the economic crises in capitalist countries, where private 
capitalist ownership of the means of production is in glaring in¬ 
congruity with the social character of the process of production, 
with the character of the productive forces. This results in eco¬ 
nomic crises, ‘which lead to the destruction of productive forces. 
Furthermore, this incongruity itself constitutes the economic basis 
of social revolution, the purpose of which is to destroy the exist¬ 
ing relations of production and to create new relations of produc¬ 
tion corresponding to the character of the productive forces. 

In contrast, an instance in which the relations of production 
completely correspond to the character of the productive forces is 
the Socialist national economy of the U.S.S.R., where the social 
ownership of the means of production fully corresponds to the 
social character of the process of production, and where, because 
of this, economic crises and the destruction of productive forces 
are unknown. 

Consequently, the productive forces are not only the most mo¬ 
bile and revolutionary element in production, but are also the 
determining element in the development of production. 

Whatever are the productive forces, such must be the relations 
of production. 

While the state of the productive forces furnishes an answer to 
the question—with what instruments of production do men produce 
the material values they need?—the state of the relations of pro- 
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duction furnishes the answer to another question—who owns the 
means of production (the land, forests, waters, mineral resources, 
raw materials, instruments of production, production premises, 
means of transportation and communication, etc.) ^ who commands 
the means of production, whether the whole of society, or individ¬ 
ual persons, groups, or classes which utilize them for the exploi¬ 
tation of other persons, groups or classes 

Here is a rough picture of the development of productive torces 
from ancient times to our day. The transition from crude stoJie 
tools to the bow and arrow, and the accompanying transition from 
the life of hunters to the domestication of animals and primitive 
pasturage; the transition from stone tools to metal tcH)ls (the iron 
axe, the wooden plough fitted with an iron colter, etc.), with a cor¬ 
responding transition to‘tillage and agriculture; a further improve¬ 
ment in metal tools for the working up of materials, the introduc¬ 
tion of the lplacksmith‘s bellows, the introduction of pottery, with 
a corresponding development of handicrafts, the separation of 
handicrafts from agriculture, the development of an independent 
handicraft industry and, subsequently, of manufacture; the transi¬ 
tion from handicraft tools to machines and the transformation of 
handicraft and manufacture into machine industry; the transition 
to the machine system and the rise of modern large-scale machine 
industry—such is a general and far from complete picture of the 
development of the productive forces of society in the course of 
man’s history. It will be clear that the development and improve¬ 
ment of the instruments of production was effected by men who 
were related to production, and not independently of men; and, 
consequently, the change and development of the instruments of 
production was accompanied by a change and development of 
men, as the most important element of the productive forces, by 
a change and development of their production experience, their 
labour skill, their ability to handle the instruments of production. 

In conformity with the change and development of the produc¬ 
tive forces of society in the course of history, men’s relations of 
production, their economic relations, also changed and developed. 

Five main types of relations of production are known to his¬ 
tory: primitive cormmunal, slave, feudal, capitalist and Socialist. 

The basis of the relations of production under the primitive 
communal system is that the means of production are socially 
owned. This in the main corresponds to the character of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of that period. Stone tools, and, later, the bow and 
arrow, precluded the nossibility of men individually combating 
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tlic forces of nature and beasts of prey. In order to gather the 
fruits of the forest, to catch fish, to build some sort of habitation, 
men were obliged to work in common if they did not want to die 
of starvation, or fall victim to beasts of prey or to neighbouring 
societies. Labour in common led to the common ownership of the 
means of production, as well as of the fruit-s of production. Here 
Ihe conception of private ownership of the means of production 
did not yet exist, except for the personal ownership of certain 
implements of production wliich were at the same time means 
of defence against beasts ot prey. Here there was no exploitation, 
110 classes. 

The basis of the relations ot pioduction undei the slave* system 
IS that the slave owner owns the means of production; he also 
owns the worker in production—the slave, whom he can sell, 
purchase, or kill a-s though he were an animal. Such relations of 
production in the main correspond to the state of the productive 
lorces of that period. Instead of stone tools, men now iiave metal 
tools at their command; instead of the wretched and primitive 
liiisbandry of the hunter, who knew neither pasturage nor tillage, 
there now appear pasturage, tillage, handicrafts, and a division 
of labour between these brandies of production. There appears the 
possibility of tlie exchange of products between individuals and 
between societies, of the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
a few,, the actual accumulation of the means of production in the 
hands of a minority, and the j)ossihiiity of subjugation of th(' 
majority by a minority and the conversion of the majority into 
slaves. Here we no longer lind the common and free labour of all 
members of society in the production process—here there prevails 
the forced labour of slaves, who are exploited by the non-labouring 
slave owners. Here, therefore, there is no common ownership of 
the means of production or of the fruits of production. It is replaced 
by private ownership. Here the slave owner appears as the prime 
and principal property owner in the full sense of the term. 

Rich and poor, exploiters and exploited, people with full rights 
and people with no rights, and a fierce class struggle between them 
—such is the picture of the slave system. 

The basis of the relations of production under the feudal system 
is that the feudal lord owns the means of production and does 
not fully own the worker in production—the serf, whom the feudal 
lord can no longer kill, but whom he can buy and sell. Alongside 
of feudal ownership there exists individual ownership by the peas¬ 
ant and the handicraftsman of his implements of production and 
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his private enterprise based on his personal labour. Such relations 
of production in the main correspond to the state of the produc¬ 
tive forces of that period. Further improvements in the smelting 
and working of iron; the spread of the iron plough and the loom; 
the further development of agriculture, horticulture, viniculture and 
dairying; the appearance of manufactories alongside of the handi’ 
craft workshops—such are the characteristic features of the state 
of the productive forces. 

The new productive forces demand that the labourer shall 
display some kind of initiative in production and an inclination 
for work, an interest in work. The feudal lord therefore discards 
the slave, as a labourer who has no interest in work and is entire¬ 
ly without initiative, and prefers to deal with the serf, who has 
his own husbandry, implements of production, and a certain inter¬ 
est in work essential for the cultivation of the land and for the 
payment in kind of a part of his harvest to the feudal lord. 

Here private ownership is further developed. Exploitation is 
nearly as severe as it was under slavery—it is only slightly mit¬ 
igated. A class struggle between exploiters and exploited is the 
principal feature of the feudal system. 

The basis of the relations of production under the capitalist 
system is that the capitalist owns the means of production, but 
not the workers in production—the wage labourers, whom the 
capitalist can neither kill nor sell because they are personally free, 
but who are deprived of means of production and, in order not 
to die of hunger, are obliged to sell their labour power to tht 
capitalist and to bear the yoke of exploitation. Alongside of capital¬ 
ist property in the meanis of production, we find, at first on a 
wide scale, private property of the peasants and handicraftsmen in 
the means of production, these peasants and handicraftsmen no 
longer being serfs, and their private property being based cm person¬ 
al labour. In place of the handicraft workshops and manufactories 
there appear huge mills and factories equipped with machinery. 
In place of the manorial estates tilled by the primitive implement* 
of production of the peasant, there now appear large capitalist 
farms run on scientific lines and supplied with agricultural ma¬ 
chinery. 

The new productive forces require that the workers in produc¬ 
tion shall be better educated and more intelligent than the down¬ 
trodden and ignorant serfs, that they be able to understand machin¬ 
ery and operate it properly. Therefore, the capitalists prefer to 
deal with wage workers, who are free from the bonds of serfdom 
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and who are educated enough to be able properly to operate 
machinery. 

But having developed productive forces to a tremendous extent, 
capitalism has become enmeshed in contradictions which it is un^ 
able to solve. By producing larger and larger quantities of com¬ 
modities, and reducing their prices, capitalism intensifies compe¬ 
tition, ruins the mass of small and medium private owners, con¬ 
verts them into proletarians and reduces their purchasing power, 
with the result that it becomes impossible to dispose of the com¬ 
modities produced. ^On the other hand, by expanding production 
and concentrating millions of workers in huge mills and factories, 
capitalism lends the process of production a social character and 
thus undermines its own foundation, inasmuch as the social charact¬ 
er of the process of production demands the social ownership of 
the means of production; yet the means of production remain 
private capitalist property, which is incompatible with the social 
character of the process of production. 

These irreconcilable contradictions between the character of 
the productive forces and the relations ot production make them¬ 
selves felt in periodical crises ot overproduction, when the capital¬ 
ists, finding no effective demand for their goods owing to the ruin 
of the mass of the population which they themselves have brought 
about, are compelled to burn products, destroy manufactured 
goods, suspend production, and destroy productive forces at a time 
when millions of people are forced to suffer unemployment and 
starvation, not because there are not ,ienough goods, but because 
there is an overproduction of goods. 

This means that the capitalist relations of production have 
ceased lo correspond to the state of productive forces of society 
and have come into irreconcilable contradiction with them. 

This means that capitalism is pregnant with revolution, whose 
mission it is to replace the existing capitalist ownership of the 
means of production by Socialist ownership. 

This means that the main feature of the capitalist vSystem is 
a most acute class struggle between the exploiters and the exploited. 

The basis of the relations of production under the Socialist 
system, which so far has been established only in the U.S.S.R., 
is the social ownership of the means of productioini. Here there 
are no longer exploiters and exploited. The goods produced are 
distributed according to labour performed, on the principle: He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat.’yHere the mutual rela¬ 
tions of people in the process of production are marked by com- 
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radely co-operation and the Socialist mutual assistance of workers 
who are free from exploitation. Here the relations of production 
(fully correspond to the state of productive forces, for the social 
character of the process of production is reinforced by the social 
'Ownership of the means of production. 

For this reason Socialist production in the U.S.S.R. knows no 
periodical crises ot overpn)duclit)n and their accompanying absurd¬ 
ities. 

?V)r this reason, the productive lorces here develop at an ac¬ 
celerated pace, for the relations of production that correspond to 
them offer full scope for such development. 

Such is the picture of the development ot men’s relations of 
production in the course ot liuinan history. 

Such is the dependence of the development of the relations of 
production on the development of the productive forces of society, 
and primarily, on the development of the instruments of produc¬ 
tion, the dependence by virtue of which the changes and develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces sooner or later lead to correspond¬ 
ing changes and development of the relations of production. 

“The use and fabrication ol instruments of labour,says Marx, “although 
existing in the germ among certain species of animals, is specifically character¬ 
istic of the human labour-process, and Franklin therefore defines man as a 
tool-making animal. Relics of by-gone inslrunienls of labour possess the same 
importance for the investigation of extinct economical forms of society, as do 
fossil bones for the determination of extinct species of animals. It is not 
the articles made, but how they are made, and by what instruments, that 
enables us to distinguish differenl; economical epochs. Instruments of labour not 
only supply a standard of the degree of development to which human labour 
has attained, but they are also indicators of the social conditions under which 
that labour is carried on.” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p 159.) 

And further: 

—“Social relations arc closely bound up with productive forces. In acquir 
ing new productive forces men change their mode of production; and in 
changing their mode of production, in changing the way of earning their 
living, they change all their social relations. The hand-mill gives you society 
with the feudal lord; the steam-mill, society with the industrial capitalist,” 
(Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow 1935, p. 92 ) 

—“There is a continual movement of growth in productive forces, of 
destruction in social relations, of formation in ideas; the only immutable thing 
is the abstraction of movement.** (Ibid*, p. 93.) 

* By instruments of labour Marx has in mind primarily instruments of 
production.— J. 5. 
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Speaking of historical materialism as formulated in the Com- 
miinist Manifesto, Engels says: 

“Economic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for the political 
and intellectual history of that epoch; ... consequently (ever since the dis¬ 
solution of the primeval communal ownership of land) all history has been 
a history of class struggles, of struggles between exploited and exploiting, be¬ 
tween dominated and dominating classes at various stages of social evolution, 
... this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where the exploited and 
oppressed class (the proletariat) can no longer emancipate itself from the 
class which explonts and oppresses it (tlie bourgeoisie), without at the same 
lime forever freeing the whole of society from exploitation, oppression and 
class struggles.” (Preface to the German 188.1 edition of the Communist Mani¬ 
festo —pp. 100-01 of this volume.) 

d) The third feature of production is that the rise of new 
productive forces and of the relations of production corresponding 
to them does not take plac^.^ separately from the old system, after 
the disappearance of the old system, but within the old system; 
it takes place not as a result of the deliberat* and conscious 
activity of man, but spontaneously, unconsciously, independently 
of the will of man. It takes place spontaneously and independently 
of the will of man for two reasons. 

Firstly, because men are not free to choose one mode of 
production or another, because as every new generation enters life 
it finds productive forces and relations of production already 
existing as the result of (he work of former generations, owing to 
which it i« obliged at first to accept and adapt itself to everything 
it finds ready made in the sphere of production in order to be 
able to produce material values. 

Secondly, because, when improving one instrument of produc¬ 
tion or another, one element of the productive forces or another, 
men do not realize, do not understand or stop to reflect what 
social results these improvements will lead to, but only think of 
their everyday interests, of lightening their labour and of securing 
some direct and tangible advantage for themselves. 

When, gradually and gropingly, certain members of primitive 
communal society passed from the use of stone tools to the use 
of iron tools, they, of course, did not know and did not stop to 
reflect what social results this innovation would lead to; they 
did not understand or realize that the change to metal tools meant 
a revolution in production, that it would in the long run lead 
to the slave system. They simply wanted to lighten their labour 
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and secure an immediate and tangible advantage; their conscious 
activity was confined within the narrow bounds of this everyday 
personal interest. 

When, in the period of the feudal system, the young bourgeoi¬ 
sie of Europe began to erect, alongside of the small guild work¬ 
shops, large manufactories, and thus advanced the productive 
forces of society, it, of course, did not know and did not stop 
to reflect what social consequences this innovation would lead to; 
it did not realize or understand that this “small” innovation would 
lead to a regrouping of social forces which was to end in a revo¬ 
lution both against the power of kings, whose favours it so highly 
valued, and against the nobility, to whose ranks its foremost 
representatives not infrequently aspired. It simply wanted to lower 
the cost of producing goods, to throw larger quantities of goods 
on the markets of Asia and of recently discovered America, and 
to make bigger profits. Its conscious activity was confined within 
the narrow bounds of this commonplace practical aim. 

When the Russian capitalists, in conjunction with foreign cap¬ 
italists, energetically implanted modern large-scale machine indus¬ 
try in Russia, while leaving tsardom intact and turning the peasants 
over to the tender mercies of the landlords, they, of course, did 
not know and did not slop to reflect what social consequences tt's 
extensive growth of productive forces would lead to; they did mi 
realize or understand that this big leap in the realm of the produc¬ 
tive forces of society would lead to a regrouping of social forces 
that would enable the proletariat to effect a union with the peas¬ 
antry and to bring about a victorious Socialist revolution. They 
simply wanted to expand industrial production to the limit, to 
gain control of the huge home market, to become monopolists, and 
to squeeze as much profit as possible out of the national economy. 
Their conscious activity did not extend beyond their commonplace, 
strictly practical interests. Accordingly, Marx says: 

“In the social production of their life, [that is, in the production of the 
material values necessary to the life of men—7. S.\ men enter into definite 
relations that arc indispensable and independent^ of their will; these relations 
of production correspond to a definite stage of development of their material 
forces of production/' (P. 300 of this volume.) 

This, however, docs not mean that changes in the relations 
of production, and the transition from old relations of production 
to new relations of production proceed smoothly, without conflicts, 


^ My italics.—/. S. 
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without upheavals. On the contrary, such a transition usually 
takes place by means of the revolutionary overthrow of the old 
relations of production and the establishment of new relations of 
production. Up to a certain period the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces and the changes in the realm of the relations of 
production proceed spontaneously, independently of the will of 
men. But that is so only up to a certain moment, until the new 
and developing productive forces have reached a proper stale ot 
maturity. After the new productive forces have matured, the exist* 
ing relations of production and their upholders—the ruling classes 
—become that “insuperable” obstacle which can only be removed 
by the conscious action of the new classes, by the forcible acts 
of these classes, by revolution. Here there stands out in bold relief 
the tremendous role of new social ideas, of new political institu¬ 
tions, of a new political power, whose mission it is to abolish by 
force the old relations of production. Out of the conflict between 
the new productive forces and the old relations of production, out 
of the new economic demands of society, there arise new social 
ideas; the new ideas organize and mobilize the masses; the masses 
become welded into a new political army, create a new revolution¬ 
ary power, and make use of it to abolish by force the old system 
of relations of production, and to firmly establish the new system. 
The spontaneous process of development yields place to the con¬ 
scious aclion-s of men, peaceful development to violent upheaval, 
evolution to revolution. 

“Tho proletariat,’* says Marx, “during its contest with the bourgeoisie is 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class; ... by 
means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps 
away by force the old conditions of produclion ” [The Communist Manifesto — 
p. 131 of this volume.) 

And further: 

—-“The proletariat will use ils political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments of production 
in the hands of the state, Le , of the proletariat organized as the ruling clas.s, and 
to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible." (Ibid., p. 129.) 

—“Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new one." 
(Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 776.) 

Here is the brilliant formulation of the essence of historical 
materialism given by Marx in 1859 in his historic Preface to his 
famous book. Critique of Political Economy: 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will; these relations of 
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production correspond to a defiiute stage ut‘ development ol their material 
forces of production. The sum total of these relations of pro(luclii)ii constitutes 
the economic structure of society—the real foundation, on which rises a legal 
and political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of social 
consciousness. The mode of production of material life determines the social, 
political and intellectual life process in general. It is not the consciousness 

of men that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being 

that determines their consciousness. At a certain slage of their development, 
the material productive forces in society come In conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or—what is but a legal expression for the same 
thing—with the property relationwithin which they base been at work be¬ 
fore. From forms of development of the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more 
or less rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations a distinction 
should always be made between the material transformation (»f the economic 

conditions of production, which can be determined with the precision of 

natural science, and the legal, poliliral, religious, pesthetic or philosophic—m 
short, ideological forms in which men become conscious of this conflict and 
li^ht it out. Just as our opinion ol an individual is not based on what he 
thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by 
its own consciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be explainer! 
rather from the contradictious of material lile, from the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production. No social order 
ever disappears before all the productive forces for which there is room in il 
have been developed; and new, higher relations of production never appear Jm‘ 
fore the mateiial conditions of their existence ha\e matured in the womb ol 
the old society itself. Therefore, mankind always sets itself only such tasks as 
it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, we will always find 
that the task itself arises only when the material conditions necessary for its 
solution already exist or are at least in the process of formation.’* (Pp. 300-01 
ot this volume ) 

Such is Marxist materialism as applied to social life, to the 
history of society. 

Such are the principal features of dialectical and historical 
materialism 
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The Communist League,- an international association of 
workers, which could of course be only a secret one under the 
conditions obtaining at the time, commissioned us, the undersigned, 
at the Congress held in London in November 1847, to write for 
publication a detailed theoretical and practical program of the 
Party. Such was the origin of the following Manifesto, the inajiu- 
script of which Iravelted to London to be printed a few weeks 
before the February Revolution/^ First published in German, it has 
been republished in that language in at least twelve different 
editions in Germany, England and America. It was published in 
English for the first time in 1850 in the Red Republican, London, 
translated by Miss Helen Macfarlane, and in 1871 in at least three 
different translations in America. A French version first appeared 
in Paris shortly before the June insurrection of 1848^ and recently 
in Le Socialistc of New York. A new translation is in the course 
of preparation. A Polish version appeared in London shortly after 
it was first published in German. A Russian translation was pub¬ 
lished in Geneva in the ’sixties. Into Danish, too, i! was translated 
shortly after its first appearance. 

However® much the slate of things may have altered during 
the last twenty-five years, the general principles laid down in this 
Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct today ns ever. Here and 

^ The Manifesto waj> wrillcn by Marx and Engels in German in December 
1847 to January 1848, and originally printed in London in 184S. The English 
version of 1888, reproduced here, was translated by S. Moore and editvd by 
Engels.—Ed. 

* For further details see Engels, The Ilistonj of the Communist League, in 
Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. 11, Moscow 1936.— Ed. 

^ The February Revolution in France, 1848.— Ed. 

^ The insurrection of the Paris workers. See Marx’s The Class Struggles 
in France, 1848-50, in Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1936.— Ed, 

^ The passage from here to the last sentence (‘Tight to alter”) is given 
*n Engels’ version as cited in his preface to the 1888 English edition— Ed. 
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there some detail might he improved. The practical application of 
the principles will depend, as the Manifesto itself states, every¬ 
where and at all limes, on the historical conditions for the time 
being existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is laid on the 
revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section II. That 
passage would, in many respects, be very differently worded today. 
In view of the gigantic strides of modern industry since 1848, and 
of the accompanying improved and extended organization of the 
working class,^ in view of the practical experience gained, first in 
the February Revolution, and then, still more, in the Paris Com¬ 
mune, where the proletariat for the first time held political power 
for two whole months, this program has in some details become 
antiquated. One thing especially was proved by the Commune, viz., 
that “the working-class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 
state machinery, and wield it tor its own purposes.” (See The Civil 
War in France; Address of the General Council of the Internatiomd 
Working Men’s Association^ London, Truelove, 1871, p. 15, where 
this point is further developed.) “ Further, it is self-evident, that 
the criticism of socialist literature is deficient in relation to the 
present time, because it comes down (jiily to 1847; also, that the 
remarks on the relation of the Communists to the various oppo¬ 
sition parties (Section IV), although in principle still correct, yet 
in practice are antiquated, because the political situation has been 
entirely changed, and the progress ol luatory has swept from 
off the eartli the greater portion of the political parties there eiiu- 
jnerated. 

But then, the Manifesto has become an historiciil document 
which we have no longer any right to alter. A subsequent edition 
may perhaps appear with an introduction bridging the gap from 
1847 to tlic present day; but this reprint was too unexpected to 
leave us time for that. 

Karl Marx Frederick Engels 

London, June 24, 1872 


^ The German text reads “and of the Party organization of the woiking 
class that is progressing together with it.**—-Ed. 

- See Volume II, 1936 edition, op, ci/., Lenin in The State and Revolution 
(1917) says: “TTius, Marx and Engels regarded one of the principal and fun¬ 
damental lessons of the Paris Commune as being of such momentous importance 
that they introduced it as a vital correction into The Communist Manifesto. 
.. And it is precisely this lesson that has been not only completely forgotten, 
hut positively distorted, in the prevailing Kautskyan ‘interpretation’ of Marx¬ 
ism ” (Lenin, Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed., pp. 165 and 166.)—Ed. 
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PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN EDITION OF 1882‘ 

The first Russian edition ol the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, translated by Bakunin, was published early in the ’sixties 
by the printing office of the Kolokol. Then the West could see 
in it (the Russian edition of the Manifesto) only a literary curio¬ 
sity. Such a view would be impossible today. 

What a limited field the proletarian movement still occupied 
at that lime (December 1847) is most clearly shown by the last 
section of the Manifesto: the position of the Communists in re¬ 
lation of the various opposition parties in the various countries. 
Precisely Russia and the United States are missing here. It was 
the time when Russia constituted the last great reserve of all 
European reaction, when the United States absorbed the surplus 
proletarian forces of Europe through immigration. Both countries 
provided Europe with raw materials and were at the same time 
markets for the sale of its industrial products. Both were there- 
lore, in one way or another, pillars of the existing European 
order. i , ^ 

Ilow very different today! Precisely European immigration 
lifted North America for a gigantic agricultural production, 
whose competition is shaking the very foundations of European 
landed property—large and small. In addition it enabled the Unit¬ 
ed States to exploit its tremendous industrial resources with an 
energy and on a scale that must shortly break the industrial mo¬ 
nopoly of Western Europe, and especially of England, existing up 
to now. Both circumstances react in revolutionary manner upon 
America itself. Step by step the small and middle land ownership 
of the farmers, the basis of the whole political constitution, is 
succumbing to the competition of giant farms; at the same time 
a mass proletariat and a fabulous concentration of capital funds 
are developing for the first time in the industrial regions. 

And now Russial During the Revolution of 1848-49 not only 
the European princes, but the European bourgeois as well, found 
their only salvation from the proletariat, just beginning to awaken, 
m Russian intervention. The tsar was proclaimed the chief of 
European reaction. Today he is a prisoner of war of the revolution, 
in Gatchina, and Russia forms the vanguard of revolutionary 
action in Europe. 


^ Translated from the German original written by Marx and Engels. See 
Preface to the German edition of 1890, second paragraph.— Ed. 

7* 
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The Communist Manifesto had as its object the proclamation 
of the inevitably impending dissolution of modern bourgeois 
property. But in Russia we find, face to face with the rapidly 
developing capitalist swindle and bourgeois property, just begin¬ 
ning to develop, more than half the land owned in common by the 
peasants. Now the question is: can the Russian obshchina^^ though 
greatly undermined, yet a form of the primeval common owner¬ 
ship of land, pass directly to the higher form of communist 
common ownership? Or on the contrary, must it first pass through 
the same process ot dissolution as constitutes the historical evolu¬ 
tion of the West? 

The only answer to that possible today is this: If the Russian 
Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian revolution in the 
West, so that both complement each other, the present Russian 
common ownership of land may serve as the starting point for a 
communist development. 


London, January 21, 1882 


Karl Marx Frederick Engels 


PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION OF 1883 

The preface to the present edition I must, alas, sign alone. 
Marx, the man to whom the wdiole working class of Europe and 
America owes more than to any one else—rests at Highgate 
Cemetery and over his grave the first grass is already growing." 
Since his death, there can be even less thought of revising or 
supplementing the Manifesto, But I consider it all the more neces¬ 
sary again to state here the following expressly: 

The basic thought running through the Manifesto —that econom¬ 
ic production and the structure of society of every historical 
epoch necessarily arising therefrom constitute the foundation for 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch; that consequent¬ 
ly (ever since the dissolution of the primeval communal owner¬ 
ship of land) all history has been a history of class struggles, 
of struggles between exploited and exploiting, between dominated 
and dominating classes at various stages of social evolution; that 
this struggle, however, has now reached a stage where the exploit- 


1 Obshebina: Peasant community.— Ed. 

* Marx died in London <m March 14. 1888 —Ed 
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ed and oppressed class (the proletariat) can no longer emancipate 
itself from the class which exploits and oppresses it (the bourgeoi¬ 
sie), without at the same lime forever freeing the whole of society 
from exploitation, oppression and class struggles—this basic thought 
belongs solely and exclusively to Marx.^ 

I have already staled this many limes; but precisely now is 
it necessary that it also stand in front of the Manifesto itself. 

F. Engels 

Loudon, June 28, 1883 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION OF 1890 

Since the above was written,^ a new German edition of the 
Manifesto has again become necessary, and much has also happened 
to the Manifesto which should be recorded here. 

A second Russian translation—by Vera Zasulich^—appeared at 
Geneva in 1882; the preface to that edition was written by Marx 
and myself. Unfortunately, the original German manuscript has 
gone astray; I must therefore retranslate from the Russian, which 
will in no way improve the text. It reads A 

[The text is given on pp. 99-100 of this volume. — Ed.] 

At about the same date, a new Polish version appeared in 
Geneva: Manifest Komiinistyczng. 

Furthermore, a new Danish translation has appeared in the 
Sociahlemokratisk Bibliothekf Copenhagen 1885. Unfortunately 
it is not quite complete; certain essential passages, which seem 
to have presented difficulties of the translator, have been omit¬ 
ted, .and in addition there are signs of carelessness here and there, 
which are all the more unpleasantly conspicuous since the trans- 


^ ‘ This proposition,” I \Mole in the preface to the Enghsh translation, 
‘ which, in my opinion, is destined to do for history what Darwin’s thcoiy 
has done for biologv, we, both of us, had been gradually approaching foi 
some years before 1845 How far I had independently progressed towards it, 
IS best shown by niv Condition of the Working Class in England. Rut when J 
again met Marx at Brussels in spring, 1845, he had it already worked out, and 
put it before me. in terms almost as clear as those in which I have stated it 
iiere ’* \Note bg F. Engels.] 

“ Engels is referring to his preface to the German edition of 1885 
See note 3, p 106 of this volume.— Ed. 

* The original MS., which Engels said had “gone astray,” was found again 
and is now in the archives of the Marx-Engels-Lcnin Institute in Moscow.— Ed. 
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lation indicates that liad the translator taken a little more pains 
he would have dojie an excellent piece ot work. 

A new French version appeared in 1886 in ie Sociolisfe ol 
Paris; it is the best published to date. 

From this latter a Spanish version was published the same 
year in El Socialista of Madrid, and then re-issued in pinnphlcl 
form; Manifiesto del Pariido Comunistu par Carlos Marx y 
F. Engels, Madrid, Administracion de El SccUdistay Hernan Cortes 8. 

As a matter of curiosity 1 may mention that in 1887 Ihc man¬ 
uscript of an Armenian translation was ofiered to a publisher 
in Constantinople. But the good man did not have the courage 
to publish 'Something bearing the name of Marx and suggested 
that the translator set down his own name as author, which the 
latter, however, declined. 

After one and then another of the more or less inaccurait 
American translations had been repeatedly reprinted in England, 
an authentic version at last appeared in 1888. This was by my 
friend Samuel Moore, and w^e went through it together once 
more before it was sent to press. It is entitled: Manifesto of the 
Communist Pariij, by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Authorized 
English translation, edited and annotated by Frederick Engels, 
1888, London, William Reeves, 185 Fleet Street, E, C. I have add¬ 
ed some of the notes of that edition to the present one. 

The Manifesto has had a history of its own. Greeted wdth 
enthusiasm, at the time of its appearance, by the not at all nu¬ 
merous vanguard of scientific Socialism (as is proved by the 
translations mentioned in the first preface), it wa‘s soon forced 
into the background by the reaction that began with the defeat 
of the Paris w^orkers in June 1848, and was finally excommuni¬ 
cated “by law'’ ill the conviction of the Cologne Communists in 
November 1852.^ With the disappearance from the public scene 
of the workers’ movement that had begun with the February 
Revolution, the Manifesto too passed into the background. 

When the European workers had again gathered sufficient 
strength for a new onslaught upon the power of the ruling classes, 
the International Working Men’s Association ^canie into being. 
Its aim was to weld together into one huge army the whole mili¬ 
tant working class of Europe and America. Therefore it could 

' Ihis refers lo the trial of the nuim])ers of the Communist League hi 
Cologne (See The History of the Cowwnnisi League in Karl Marv, Selected 
WorAs, Vol. If, Moscow 1936 )— Ed 
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not set out from the principles laid down in the Manifesto. It was 
bound to have a program which would not shut the door on 
the English trades unions, the French, Belgian, Italian and Span¬ 
ish Proudhonists and the German Lassalleans.^ This program— 
Ihe considerations underlying the statutes of the International— 
was drawn up by Marx with a master hand acknowledged" even 
by Bakunin and the Anarchists. For the ultimat(^ triumph of tlu* 
ideas set forth in the Manifesto Marx relied solely upon the in- 
bliectual development of the working class, as it necessarily had 
to ensue from united action and discussion. The events and vicis¬ 
situdes in the struggle against capital, the defeats even more? than 
the successes, could not but demonstrate to the fighters the inade- 
quac} of their former universal panaceas and make their minds 
more receptive to a thorough understanding of the true condi¬ 
tions for working class emancipation. And Marx was right. The 
working class of 1874, at the dissolution of the International, was 
altogether dilTerent from that of 1804, at its foundation. Prou- 
dhonism in ihe Latin countries and the specific Lassalteanism in 
Germany were dying out, and even the then arch-conservative 
English trades unions were gradually approaching the point 
where in 1887 the chairman of their Swansea Congress could say 
in their name: “Continental Socialism has lost its terrors for us.” 
Yet by 1887 Continental Socialism was almost exclusively the 
theory heralded in the Manifesto. Thus, to a certain extent, the 
history of the Manifesto r(*llects the history of the modern work¬ 
ing-class movement since 1848. At present it is doubtless the most 
widely circulaled, the most international product of all Socialist 
literature, the common program of many millions of workers of 
all countries from Siberia to California. 

Nevertheless^ when il appeared we could not have called it 
a Socialist Manifesto. In 1847 two kinds of people were considered 
Soci«nlists. On the one hand were the adherents of the various 
utopian systems, notably the Owenites in England and the Four- 
iorists in Fiance. holJi of whom at that date had already dwin¬ 
dled to mere sects gradually dying out. On the other, the mani¬ 
fold typos of social quacks who wanted to eliminate social abuses 


^ Lassalh' pcMsonall>, to us, alwa>s acknowledged hiniselt to l)e .a “dis¬ 
ciple” of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the Manifesto Matters 
were quite different with regard to those of his followers who did not go 
hoyond his demand for produeers’ eo-operatives supported hv si ale credits 
and who divided the whole working class into supporters ol slate asMstame 
and snpporleis of self-assislance \Note by h\ Engels,] 
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tlirough their various universal panaceas and all kinds of patch- 
work, without hurting capital and profit in the least. In both 
cases, people who stood outside the labour movement and who 
looked for support rather to the “educated” classes. The section 
of the working class, however, which demanded a radical recon- 
slruclion of society, convinced that mere political revolutions were 
not enough, then called itself Communist, It was still a rough- 
hewn, only instinctive, and frequently somewhat crude Commun¬ 
ism. Yet it was powerful enough to bring into being two systems 
of utopian Communism—in France the ‘Tcarian” Communism 
of Cabet, and in Germany that of Weitling. Socialism in 1847 
signified a bouigeois movement, Communism a working-class move¬ 
ment. Socialism was, on the Continent at least, quite respectable, 
whereas Communism was the very opposite. And since we were 
very decidedly of the opinion as early as then that “the emanci¬ 
pation of the w^orkers must be the act of the working class it¬ 
self,” w^e could have no hesitation as to which of the two names 
We should choose. Nor has it ever occurred to us to repudiate it. 

“Working men of all countries, unite!” But few voices re¬ 
sponded when we proclaimed these words to the world forty-two 
years ago, on the eve of the first Paris Revolution, in which the 
proletariat came out w4th demands of its own. On September 28, 
1864, however, the proletarians of most of the Western European 
eountries joined hands in the Tnlernalional Working Men’s Asso¬ 
ciation of glorious memory. True, the International itself lived 
only nine years. But that the eternal union of the proletarians of 
all countries created by it i.s still alive and lives stronger than 
ever, there is no better witness than this day. Because to-day, 
as I write these lines, the European and American proletariat is 
reviewing its fighting forces, mobilized for the first time, mobi¬ 
lized as one army, under one flag, for one immediate aim: the 
•standard eight-hour working day to he established by legal 
enactment, as proclaimed by the Geneva Congress of the Interna¬ 
tional iji 1866, and again by the Paris Workers’ Congress in 1889. 
And today’s spectacle will open the eyes of the capitalists and 
landlords of all countries to the fact that to-day the workingmen 
of all countries are united indeed. 

If only Marx were -still by my side to see this with his 
own eyes! 

F Engels 

London, Mav 1, IHOO i 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION OF 1888^ 

The Manifesto was published as the platform of the “Com¬ 
munist League,” a workingmen’s aiiSociation, first exclusively 
German, later on international, and, under the political condi¬ 
tions of the Continent before 1848, unavoidably a secret society. 
At a Congress of the League, held in London in November 1847, 
Marx and Engels were commissioned lo prepare for publication a 
complete theoretical and practical party program. Drawn up in 
German, in January 1848, the manuscript was sent to the printer 
in London a few weeks before the French Revolution of Febru¬ 
ary 24th. A French translation was brought out in Paris, shortly 
before the insurrection of June 1848. The first English transla¬ 
tion, by Miss Helen Macfarlane, appeared in George Julian Har¬ 
ney’s Fed Republican, London 1850. A Danish and a Polish edi¬ 
tion had also been published. 

The defeat of the Parisian insurrection of June 1848—the 
first great battle between proletariat and bourgeoisie—drove again 
into the background, for a time, the social and political aspira¬ 
tions of the European working class. Thenceforth, the struggle 
for supremacy was again, as it had been before the revolution of 
February, solely between different sections of the propertied 
class; the working class was reduced to a fight for political elbow- 
room, and to the position of extreme wing of the middle-class Radi¬ 
cals. Wlierever independent proletarian movements continued to 
show signs of life, they were ruthlessly hunted down. Thus the Prus¬ 
sian police hunted out the Central Board of the Communist League, 
then located in Cologne. The members were arrested, and, after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, they were tried in October 1852. 
This celebrated “Cologne Communist Trial” lasted from October 
4 till November 12; seven of the prisoners were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment in a fortress, varying from three to six 
years. Immediately after the sentence, the League was formally 
dissolved by the remaining members. As to the Manifesto, it 
seemed thenceforth lo be doomed to oblivion. 

When the European working class had recoveied sufficient 
strength for another attack on the ruling classes, the Interna¬ 
tional Working Men’s Association sprang up. But this association, 
formed with the express aim of welding into one body the whole 
militant proletariat of Europe and America, could not at once 
|>roclaim the principles laid down in the Manifesto. The Interna- 

^ Written hv Engels in Knglishr--Fd 
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tional was bound to have a program broad enough lo be ac¬ 
ceptable to the English trades unions, 'to the followers of Prou¬ 
dhon in France, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and to the Lassalleans ^ 
in Germany. Marx, who drew up tliis program- to the satis¬ 
faction of all parties, entirely trusted to the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the working class, which was sure to result from com¬ 
bined action and mutual discussion. The very events and vicis¬ 
situdes of the struggle against capital, the defeats even more 
than the victories, could not help bringing home to men’s minds 
the insufficiency of their various favourite nostrums, and prepar¬ 
ing the way for a more complete insight into the true conditions 
of working-class emancipation. And Marx was right. The Inter¬ 
national, on its breaking up in 1874, left the workers quite dif¬ 
ferent men from what it had found them in 1864. Proudhonism 
in France, Lassalleanism in Germany, were dying out, and even 
the conservative English trades unions, though most of them had 
long since severed their connection with the International, were 
gradually advancing towards that point at which, last year at 
Swansea, their President could say in their name: “Continental 
Socialism has lost its terrors for us/' In fact, the principles ol 
the Manifesto had made considerable headway among the work¬ 
ing men of all countries. 

The Manifesto itself thus came to the front again The Gor¬ 
man text had been, since 1850, reprinted several times in Switz¬ 
erland, England and America. In 1872, it was translated into 
English in New York, where the translation was published in 
WoodhuU and Claflin's Weelh/. From this English version, a 
French one was made in Le Socialiste of New York. Since then 
at least two more English translations, more or less mutilated, 
have been brought out in America, and one of them has been 
reprinted in England. The first Russian translation, made by 
Bakunin, was published at Herzen’s Kolokol office in Geneva, 
about 1863; a second one, by the heroic Vera Zasulich,^ also in 

* La^ssalle personally, to us, always acknowledged Iiimself to be a disciple 
of Marx, and, as such, stood on the ground of the Manifesto, Rut in his 
iniblic agitation, 1862-64. he did not go beyond demanding co-operative work- 
sliops supported by stale credit [Note by F. Engels.] 

2 For this program see the Inaugural Address and the Rules of the Worldng 
Men's International Association in Karl Marx, Selected Works Vol. TI, Moscow 
1036.—Ed. 

^ In the Postscript lo the article “Social Relations in Russia,” published in 
Internationales aus dem Volksstaat (1871-75), Berlin 1894, Engels refers ^to 
tins translation as Plekhanov’s. Plekhanov himself also asserts, in the 1890 
Russian edition of the Manifesto, that the 1882 translation was done In 
him — Ed. 
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Geneva, 1882. A new Danish edition is to be found in SociaU 
demokratisk Bibliothek^ Copenhagen 1885; a fresh French transla^ 
tion in Le Socialistc, Paris 1886. From this latter, a Spanish 
version was prepared and published in Madrid 1886. The German 
reprints are not to be counted, there have been twelve altogether 
at the least. An Armenian translation, which was to be published 
ill Constantinople some months ago, did not see the light, I am 
told, because the publisher was a,fraid of bringing out a book 
with the name of Marx on it, while the translator declined to 
call it his own production. Of further translations into other lan¬ 
guages I have heard, but have not seen them. Thus the history 
of the Manifesto reflects, to a great extent, the history of the 
modern working-class movement; at present it is undoubtedly the 
most widespread, the most international production of all Social¬ 
ist literature, the common platform acknowledged by millions 
of working men from Siberia to California 

Yet, when it was written, we could not have called it a So- 
cialist manifesto. By Socialists, in 1847, were understood, on the 
one hand, the adherents of the various Utopian systems: Owen- 
ites in England, Fourierists in France, both of them already re¬ 
duced to the position of mere sects, and gradually dying out; on 
the other hand, the most multifarious social quacks, who, by all 
manners of tinkering, professed to redress, without any danger 
to capital and profit, all sorts of social grievances, in both cases 
mem outside the working-class movement, and IcKiking rather to 
the ‘‘educated” classes for support. Whatever portion of the 
-working class had become convinced of the insufficiency of mere 
political revolutions, and had proclaimed the necessity of a total 
social change, that portion, then, called itself Communist. It was 
a crude, rough-hewn, purely instinctive sort of Communism: still, 
it touched the cardinal point and was powerful enough amongst 
the working class to produce the Utopian Communism, in France, 
of Cabef, and in Germany, of Weitling. Thus, Socialism was, 
in 1847, a middle-class movenienl. Communism a working-class 
movement. Socialism was, on the continent at least, “respectable”; 
Communism was the very opposite. And as our notion, from the 
very beginning, iwas that “the emancipation of the working class 
huist be the act of the working class ‘itself,” there could be no 
doubt as to which of the two names we must take. Moreover, we 
have, ever since, been far from repudiating it. 

The Manifesto being our joint production, I consider myself 
i>oimd to stale that the fundamental proposition, which forms 
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its nucleus, belongs to Marx. That proposition is: that in every 
historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from 
it. form the basis upon which is built up. and from which alone 
can be explained, the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch; that consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding land in common 
ownership) has been a history of class struggles, contests between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that the 
history of these class struggles forms a series of evolutions in 
which, nowadays, a stage has been reached where the exploited 
and oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain its emancipa¬ 
tion from the sway, of the exploiting and ruling class—the bour¬ 
geoisie—without, at the same time, and once and for all, eman¬ 
cipating society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class 
distinctions and class struggles. 

This proposition, which, in my opinion, is destined to do for 
history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, both of 
us, had been gradually approaching for .some years before 1845. 
How far I had independently progressed towards it, is best shown 
by my CondiUon of the Working Class in England} But when 
1 again met Marx at Brussels, in spring, 1845, he had it already 
worked out, and put it before me, in terms almost as clear as 
those in which I have stated if here. 

From our joint preface to the German edition of 1872, I quote 
the followinj:^:— 

“However much the state of things may have altered during 
the last twenty-five years, the general ])rinciples laid down in 
this Manifesto are, on the whole, as correct today as ever. Here 
and there some detail might be improved. The practical applica¬ 
tion of the principles Avill depend, as the Manifesto itself states, 
.‘verywberc and at all times, on the historical conditions for the 
time being existing, and, for that reason, no special stress is laid 
on the revolutionary measures proposed at the end of Section II. 
That passage would, in many respects, be very differently worded 
to-day. In view of the gigantic strides of modern industry since 
1848, and of the accompanying improved and extended organiza¬ 
tion of the working class, in view of the practical experience 
gained, first in the February Revolution, and then, still more, in 


I- ”1 the Wnrkinq Class in England in JSii. By Frederick 
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the Paris Commune, where the proletariat ior the first time held 
political power for two whole months, this program has in 
some details become antiquated. One thing especially was proved 
by the Commune, viz,, that ‘the working class cannot simply lay 
hold of the ready-made state machinery, and wield it for its own 
purposes.’ (See The Civil War in, France; Address of the Genera! 
Council of the International Working MeiVs Association, London, 
Truelove, 1871, p. 15, where this point is further developed.) 
P’orther, it is self-evident that the criticism of Socialist literature 
is deficient in relation to the present lime, because it conies down 
only to 1847; also, that the remarks on the relation of the Com¬ 
munists to the various opposition parties (Section IV), although 
in principle still correct, yet in practice are antiquated, because 
the political situation has been entirely changed, and the progress 
of history has swept from off the earth the greater portion of the 
political parties there enumerated. 

“But then, the Manifesto has become a historical document 
which we have no longer any right to alter.” 

The present translation is by Mr. Samuel Moore, the trans¬ 
lator of the greater portion of Marx’s Capital We have revised 
it in common, and I have added a few notes explanatory of 
historical allusions. 

Frederick Engels 


London, .January 30, I8S8 
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A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communism. All 
the powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to 
exorcise this spectre: Pope and Tsar, Metternich and Guizot, 
French Radicals' and German police-spies. 

Where is the party in the opposition that has not been de¬ 
cried as Communistic by its opponents in power? Where is the 
opposition that has not hurled back the branding reproach of 
Communism, against the more advanced opposition parties, as 
well as against its reactionary adversaries'? 

Two things result from this fact: 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European pow¬ 
ers to be itself a power. 

IL It is high time that Communists should openly, in the iac(' 
of the whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tend¬ 
encies, and meet this nursery tale of the spectre of Communism 
with a manifesto of the party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled 
in London, and sketched the following manifesto, to he published 
in the English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish 
languages. 


I 

BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS'" 

The history of all hitherto existing society ^ is the history of 
class struggles. 

1 The bourgeojs-rcpublicans of tlie lime. Prominent writers and politicians, 
who tought socialism and communism, such as Marrast, were among their 
adherents.— Ed, 

- By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capitalists, owners of the 
means of social production and employers of wage labour. By proletariat, the 
class of modern wage labourers who, having no means of production of their 
own, are reduced to selling their labour power in order to live. [Note by 
F, Engels to the English edition of 1888,] 

3 That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of society, the social 
organisation existing previous to recorded history, was all but unknown. Since 
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Froeman and slave, patrician and plebeian/ lord and serf, 
j^uild-master- and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and op¬ 
pressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on 
an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a light that each 
lime ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution ol society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes. 

la the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere 
a complicated arrangement of society into various orders, a man¬ 
ifold gradation of social rank. In ancient Rome we have patri¬ 
cians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in almost 
all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the 
iu-ns of feudal society has not done away with class antagon- 
j.sms. It has but established new classes, new conditions of op¬ 
pression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, howevei', 
this distinctive feature: It lia« simplified the class antagcaiisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each other — 
Ijourgeoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered burgh¬ 
ers of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the first elenieuls 
of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened 
up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and 
(.hinose markets, the colonization of America, trade with the col¬ 
onies, the increase in the means of exchange and in commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an im- 

thcii Haxthausen discovered common ownership of land in Russia, Maurer 
pioved it to be the social toundation from which all Teutonic races slarted 
Ml history, and, by and by, village communities were found to be, or to have 
been, the primitive form of society everywhere from India to Ireland. The 
Miner organization of this primitive Communistic societv was laid bare, in 
Its typical form, by Morgan’s crowning discovery of the true nature of the 
Uens and its relation to the tribe. With the dissolution of these primeval coni- 
iiuinities society begins to be differentiated into separate and finally antagonist¬ 
ic classes. I have attempted to retrace this process of dissolution in Der 
f'rsprung der Familie, des Prwateigentums und des Staats [The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State], 2nd edition, Stuttgart 1886. [Note 

F, Engels to the English edition of 1888,] 

1 For details of the classes in Rome, see Engels, The Origin of the Family, 
Pi wale Property and the State. — Ed, 

^ Guild-master, that is, a full member of a guild, a master within, not 
■I head of a guild. [Note by F, Engels to the English edition of 1888 ] 
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pulse never before know^n, and thereby, to the rev(Wulionary ele¬ 
ment in the tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which industrial produc¬ 
tion was monopolized by closed guilds, now no longer sufficed 
for the growing wants of the new markets. The manufacturing 
system took its place. The guild-masters were pushed on one 
side by the manufacturing middle class; division of labour be¬ 
tween the different corporate guilds vanished in the face of division 
of labour in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever 
rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam 
and machinery revoliitiojiized industrial production. The place ol 
manufacture was taken by the giant, modern industry, the place 
of the industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires, the lead¬ 
ers of whole industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, for which 
the discovery of America paved the way. This market has given 
an immense development to commerce, to navigation, to com¬ 
munication by land. This development has, in its turn, reacted 
on the extension of industry; and in proportion as industry, com¬ 
merce, navigation, railways extended, in the same proportion the 
bourgeoisie developed, increased its capital, and pushed into the 
background every class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, liow the modern bourgeoisie is itself the 
product of a long course of development, of a series of revolu¬ 
tions in the modes of production and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding politica! advance of that class.^ An 
oppressed class under the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed 
and self-governing association in the mediaeval commune;^ here 
independent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany),^ there tax¬ 
able ‘Third estate” of the monarchy (as in France) ^ afterwards, 

1 “Of that class'' is not in the German text.— Ed. 

2 “Commune" was the name taken, in France, by the nascent towns even 
before they had conquered from their feudal lords and masters local self- 
government and political rights as the “Third Estate." Generally speaking, for 
the economical development of the bourgeoisie, England is here taken as the 
typical country, for its political development, France. [Note by F, Engels to 
the English edition of 

This was the name given their urban communities by the townsmen of 
Italy and France, after they had purchased or con<|uered their initial rights 
of self-government from their feudal lords, [Note by F. Engels to the German 
edition of 

^ and ^ The words in parenthe.ses are not in the Gorman text —Ed 
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in the period of manufacture proper, serving either the semi-feudai 
or the absolute monarchy as a countcirpoise against the nobility, 
and, in fact, corner-stone of the great monarchies in general, the 
bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of modem indus¬ 
try and of the world market, conquered for itself, in the modern 
representative state, exclusive political sway. The executive of the 
modern state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolutionary 
part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put 
an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly 
torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his “na¬ 
tural superiors,” and has left remaining no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-interest, than callous “cash pay¬ 
ment.” It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fer¬ 
vour, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in 
the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal 
worth into exchange value, and in place of the numberless inde¬ 
feasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscionable 
freedom—Free Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled by 
religious and political illusions, it has substituted naked, shame¬ 
less, direct, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation hith¬ 
erto honoured and looked up to with reverent awe. It has con¬ 
verted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of 
science, into its paid wage labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its sentimental 
veil, and has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the 
brutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which reactionaries 
so much admire, found its fitting complement in the most sloth¬ 
ful indolence. It has been the first to show what man’s activity 
can bring about. It has accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyp¬ 
tian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has 
conducted expeditions that put in the shade all former exoduses 
of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutioniz¬ 
ing the instrument of production, and thereby the relations of 
production, and with them the whole relations of society. Conserva¬ 
tion of the old modes of production in unaltered form was, on the 
contrary, the fir^t condition of existence for all earlier industrial 

^—760 
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classes. Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted dis¬ 
turbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agita¬ 
tion distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, 
fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable preju¬ 
dices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all 
that is holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with 
sober senses his real conditions of life and his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It 
must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections 
everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world 
market given a cosmopolitan character to production and con¬ 
sumption in every country. To the great chagrin of reactionaries, 
it has drawn from under the feet of industry the national ground 
on which it stood. All old-established national industries have been 
destroyed or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by 
new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death ques¬ 
tion for all civilized nations, by industries that no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from the 
remotest zones; industries whose products are consumed, not only 
at home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the old 
wants, satisfied by the production of the country, we find new 
wants, requiring for their satisfaction the products of distant lands 
and climes. In place of the old local and national seclusion and 
sell-sufliciency, we have intercourse in every direction, universal 
inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in intel- 
lectiial production. The intellectual creations of individual nations 
become common property. National one-sidedness and narrow¬ 
mindedness become more and more impossible, and from the nu¬ 
merous national and local literatures there arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments 
of production, by the immensely facilitated means of communica¬ 
tion, draws all, even the most barbarian, nations into civilization. 
The cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery with 
which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it forces the 
barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. 
It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the bour¬ 
geois m.Mle of production; it compels them to introduce what it 
calls civilization into their midst, f.e., to become bourgeois them¬ 
selves Tn one word, it creates a world after its own image. 
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The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule of the 
towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly increased the 
urban population as compared with the rural, and has thus res¬ 
cued a considerable part of the population from the idiocy of 
rural life. Just as it has made the country dependent on the towns,- 
so it has made barbarian and semi-barbarian countries dependent 
on the civilized ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, 
the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie ke#"ps more and more doing away with the 
scattered state of the population, of the means of production, 
and of property. It has agglomerated population, centralized means 
of production, and has concentrated property in a few hands. 
The necessary consequence of this was political centralization. 
Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, with separate 
interests, laws, governments and systems of taxation, became 
lumped together into one nation, with one government, one code of 
laws, one national class interest, one frontier and one customs tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces' 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of na¬ 
ture’s forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to in¬ 
dustry and. agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric tele¬ 
graphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canalization of 
rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground—what earlier 
century had even a presentiment that such productive forces slum¬ 
bered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: thte means of production and of exchange, on 
whose foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were generated 
in feudal society. At a certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal organization 
of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the feudal 
relations of property became no longer compatible with the already 
developed productive forces; they became so many fetters. They 
had to be burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied by a 
social and political constitution adapted to it, and by the econom* 
icali and political sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property, a society that has conjured up such gigantic 
means of productions and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who 


8 * 
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is no longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom 
he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the 
history of industry and commerce is but the history of the 
revolt of modern productive forces against modern conditions of 
production, against the property relations that are the conditions 
for the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough 
to mention the commercial crises that by their periodical return 
put on its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence of 
Ihe entire bourgeois society. In these crises a great part not only 
of the existing products, but also of the previously created pro¬ 
ductive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises there 
breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have 
seemed an absurdity—the epidemic of over*production. Society 
suddenly finds itself put back into a state of momentary barbar¬ 
ism; it appears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation, 
had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; industry and 
commerce seem to be destroyed. And why? Because there is too 
much civilization, too much means of subsistence, too much in¬ 
dustry, too much commerce. The productive forces at the disposal 
of society no longer tend to further the development of the con¬ 
ditions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have become 
too powerful for these conditions, by which they are fettered, and 
so soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence of 
bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois society are too 
narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. And how does 
the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On tl\e one hand by en¬ 
forced destruction of a mass of productive forces; on the other, 
by the conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough ex¬ 
ploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the way for 
more extensive and more destructive crises, and by diminishing 
the means whereby' crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to 
the ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring 
death to itself; it lias also called into existence the men who are to 
wield those weapons—the modern working class—the proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, f.e., capital, is developed, in 
the same proportion is the proletariat, the modern working class, 
developed—a class of labourers, who live only so long as they 
find work, and who find work only so long as their labour in¬ 
creases capital. These labourers, who must sell thenxselves piece- 
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meal, are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competi¬ 
tion, to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of 
labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all individual char¬ 
acter, and, consequently, all charm for the workman. He becomes 
an appendage of the machine, and it is only the most simple, 
most monotonous, and most easily acquired knack that is 
required of him. Hence, the cost of production of a workman is re¬ 
stricted, almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he re¬ 
quires for his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But 
the price of a commodity, and therefore also of labour,^ is equal 
to its cost of production. In proportion, therefore, as the repul¬ 
siveness of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in 
proportion as the use machinery and division of labour increases, 
in the same proportion the burden of toil also increases, whether 
by prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the work 
exacted in a given time, or by increased speed of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the pa¬ 
triarchal master into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. 
Masses'of labourers, crowded into the factory, are organized like 
soldiers. As privates of the industrial army they are placed under 
the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. 
Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bour¬ 
geois state; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the overlooker, and above all, by the individual bourgeois manu¬ 
facturer himself. The more openly this despotism proclaims gain 
to be its end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the 
more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual 
labour, in other words, the more modern industry becomes devel¬ 
oped, the more is the labour of men superseded by that of wom¬ 
en. Differences of age and sex have no longer any distinctive 
social validity for the working class. All are instruments of labour, 
more or less expensive to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sonner is the exploitation of the labourer by the manu¬ 
facturer so far at an end that he receives his wages in cash, than 
lie is sat upon by the other portions of the bourgeoisie, the land¬ 
lord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 

* Subsequently Marx pointed out that the worker does not sell his labour 
but his labour power. See In this connection Engels’ Introduction to* Marx’* 
Wage Labour and Capital, 1891, pp. 191-99 of this ▼oluine.^Ed. 
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The lower strata of the middle class—the small tradespeople, 
shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen* generally, the handicrafts¬ 
men and peasants—all these sink gradually into the proletariat, 
partly because their diminutive capital does not suffice for the 
scale on which modern industry is carried on, and is swamped in 
the competition with the large capitalists, partly because their 
specialized skill is rendered worthless by new methods of pro¬ 
duction. Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes of the 
population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of development. 
With its birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first 
the contest is carried on by individual labourers, then by the 
workpeople of a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in 
one locality, against the individual bourgeois who directly exploits 
them. They direct their attacks, not agains^ the bourgeois condi¬ 
tions of production, but against the instruments of production 
themselves; they destroy imported wares that compete with their 
labour; they smash to pieces machinery, they set factories ablaze, 
they seek tp restore by force the vanished status of the workman 
of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent ma^s scat¬ 
tered over the whole country, and broken up by their mutual 
competition. If anywhere they unite to form more compact bodies, 
this is not yet the consequence ,of their own active union, but 
of the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, in order to attain 
its own political ends, is compelled to set the whole proletariat 
in motion, and is moreover yet, for a time, able to do so. At this 
stage, therefore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, but the 
enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, the 
landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. Thus 
the whole historical movement is concentrated in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only 
increases in number; it becomes concentrated in greater masses, 
its strength grows, and it feels that strength more. The various 
interests and conditions of life within the ranks of the proletariat 
are more and more equalized, in proportion as machinery oblit¬ 
erates all distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces 
wages to the same low level. The growing competition among 
the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the 

* Rentferu In the German original.— Ed. 
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wages of the workers ever more fluctuating. The unceasing improve¬ 
ment of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes their 
livelihood more and more precarious; the collisions between in¬ 
dividual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and more 
the character of collisions between two classes. Thereupon the 
workers begin to form combinations (trades unions) against the 
bourgeois; they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to make provision be¬ 
forehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the contest 
breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a 
time. The real fruit of their battles lies, not in the immediate re¬ 
sult, but in the ever-expanding union of the workers. This union 
is helped on by the improved means of communication that are 
created by modern industry and that place the workers of differ¬ 
ent localities in contact with one another. It was just this contact 
that was needed to centralize the numerous local struggles, all 
of the same character, into one national struggle between classes. 
But every class struggle is a political struggle. And that union, to 
attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with their miser¬ 
able highways, required centuries, the modern proIetariaus^ thanks 
to railways,- achieve in a few years. 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, and conse¬ 
quently into a political party, is continually being upset again by 
the competition between the workers themselves. But it ever rises 
up again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legislative recog¬ 
nition of particular interests of the workers, by taking advantage 
of the divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hours’ 
bill in England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions between the classes of the old society 
further, in many ways, the course of development of the prole¬ 
tariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant battle. 
At first with the aristocracy; later on, with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself whose interests have become antagonistic to 
the progress of industry; at all times, with the bourgeoisie of for¬ 
eign countries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled to ap¬ 
peal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it 
into the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies 
the proletariat with its own elements of political and general^ 
education, in other words, it furnishes the proletariat with w^p- 
ons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

* ‘'Political and general” are hot in the German text.— Ed. 
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Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the rul¬ 
ing classes are, by the advance of industry, precipitated into the 
proletariat, or are at least threatened in their conditions of ex¬ 
istence. These also supply the proletariat with fresh elements of 
enlightenment and progress.* 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive 
hour, the process- of dissolution going on within the ruling class, 
in fact within the whole range of old society, assumes such a 
violent, glaring character that a small section of the ruling class 
cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, the class that 
holds the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier pe¬ 
riod, a section of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now 
a portion of the bo.urgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in 
particular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised 
themselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical 
movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The 
other classes decay and Anally disappear in the face of modem 
industry; the proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class: the small manufacturer, the shop¬ 
keeper, the artisan, the peasant—all these Aght against the bour¬ 
geoisie, to save from extinction their existence as fractions of the 
middle class. They are therefore not revolutionary, but conserva¬ 
tive. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back 
the wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, they 
are so only in view of their impending transfer into the proletari¬ 
at; they thus defend not their present, but their future interests; 
they desert their own standpoint to place themselves at that of 
the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum,* that passively rotting 
mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here 
and there, be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolu¬ 
tion; its conditions of life, however, prepare it far more for the 
part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 

In the conditions' of the proletariat, those of old society at 
large are already virtually swamped. The proletarian is without 
property; his relation to his wife and children has no longer 
anything in common with the bourgeois family relations; mod- 

‘ German text has ‘'education” instead of “enUghtenra'ent and nro- 
gress.”—Bd. _ 

* In the CtPTvnan-~Lumpenprnlehiirlfit — 
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ern industrial labour, modem subjection to capital, the same in 
England as in France, in America as in Germany, has stripped 
him of every trace of national character. Law, morality, religion, 
are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in 
ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand sought to 
fortify their already acquired status by subjecting society at large 
to their conditions of appropriation. The proletarians cannot be¬ 
come masters of the productive forces of society, except by abolish¬ 
ing their own previous mode of appropriation, and thereby also 
every other previous mode of appropriation. They have nothing of 
their own to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy all 
previous securities for, and insurances of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minor¬ 
ities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian movement 
is the self-conscious, independent movement of the immense ma¬ 
jority, in the interest of the immense majority. The proletariat, 
the lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, cannot 
raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata of official 
society being sprung into the air. 

Though, not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the 
proletariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. 
The proletariat of each country must, of course, first of all settle 
matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

tn depicting the most general phases of the development of 
the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war raging 
within existing society, up to the point where that war breaks 
out into open revolution, and where the violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we have 
already seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed class¬ 
es. But in order to oppress a class, certain conditions must be 
assured to it under which it can, at least, continue its slavish ex¬ 
istence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised himself to mem¬ 
bership in the commune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the 
yoke of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. 
The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising with the 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the condi¬ 
tions of existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than population and wealth. 
And here it becomes evident tiiat the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be thi ruling class in society, and to impose its condi- 
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tionfi of existence upon society as an overriding law. It is unfit 
to rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
Into such a state that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by 
him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, in other 
words, its existence is no longer compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence and for the sway of 
the bourgeois class is the formation and augmentation of capital; 
the condition for capital is wage labour. Wage labour rests ex¬ 
clusively on competition between the labourers. The advance of 
industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces 
the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolu¬ 
tionary combination, due to association. The development of mod¬ 
ern industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very founda¬ 
tion on which the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. 
What the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, is its own 
gravediggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equal¬ 
ly inevitable. 

II 

PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS 

In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians 
as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to 
other working-class parties. 

They have no interests separate and apart from those of the 
proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian * principles of their own, by 
which to shape and mould 4he proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working- 
class parties by this only: 1, In the national struggles of the pro¬ 
letarians of the different countries, they point out and bring to 
the Iront the common interests of the entire proletariat, independ¬ 
ently of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of development 
which the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie 
has to pass through, they always and everywhere represent the 
interests of the movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, 
the most advanced and resolute section of the working-class 


* The German has “special” instead of ”sectarian.”~Ed. 
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parties of every country, that section which pushes forward all 
others; on the other hand, theoretically, they have over the great 
mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding 
thf line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general re¬ 
sults of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that 
of all the other proletarian parties: Formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of 
political power by the proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way 
based on ideas or principles that have l>een invented, or dis¬ 
covered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations 
springing from an existing class struggle, from a historical move¬ 
ment going on under our very eyes. The abolition of existing 
property relations is not at all a distinctive feature of Com¬ 
munism. 

All property relations in the past have continually been sub¬ 
ject to historical change consequent upon the change in historical 
conditions. 

The French revolution, for example, abolished feudal proper¬ 
ty in favour of bourgeois property.* 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition 
of property generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. 
But modem bourgeois private property is the final and most 
complete expression of the system of producing and appropriat¬ 
ing products that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploita¬ 
tion of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed 
up in the single sentence: Abolition of private property. 

We Communists have been reproached with the desire of 
abolishing the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit 
of a man’s own labour, which property is alleged to be the ground¬ 
work of all personal freedom, activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property I Do you mean 
the property of the petty artisan and of the small peasant, a 
form of property that preceded the bourgeois form? There is no 
need to abolish that; the development of industry has to a great 
extent already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modem bourgeois private property? 


* This refers Id the Great French Bourgeois Revolution of 1789.— Ed, 
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But does wage labour create any property for the labourer? 
Not a bit. It creates capital, i.e., that kind of property which 
exploits wage labour, and which cannot increase except upon con¬ 
dition of begetting a new supply of wage labour for fresh ex¬ 
ploitation. Property, in its present form, is based on the antago¬ 
nism of capital and wage labour. Let us examine both sides of 
this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist is to have not only a purely personal, but a 
social, status in production. Capital is a collective product, and 
only by the united action of many members, nay, in the last 
resort, only by the united action of all members of society, can 
it be set in motion. 

Capital is therefore not a personal, it is a social power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common property, 
into the property of all members of society, personal property is 
not thereby transformed into social property. It is only the so¬ 
cial character of the property that is changed. It loses its class 
character. 

Let us now take wage labour. 

The average price of wage labour is the minimum wage, i.e., 
that quantum of the means of subsistence which is absolutely re¬ 
quisite to keep the labourer in bare existence as a labourer. 
What, therefore, the wage labourer appropriates by means of his 
labour merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare exist¬ 
ence. We by no means intend to abolish this personal appropria¬ 
tion of the products of labour, an appropriation that is made for 
the maintenance and reproduction of human life, and that leaves 
no surplus wherewith to command the labour of others. All that 
we want to do away with is the miserable character of this ap¬ 
propriation, under ^hich the labourer lives merely to increase 
capital, and is allowed to live only in so far as the interest of 
the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to increase 
accumulated labour. In Communist society, accumulated labour 
is but a means to widen, to enrich, to promote the existence of 
the labourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the pres¬ 
ent; in Communist society, the present dominates the past. In 
bourgeois society capital is independent and has individuaUty, 
while the living person is dependent and has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by the bour¬ 
geois abolition of individuality and freedom I And rightly so. The 
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abolition of bourgeois individuality, bourgeois independence, and 
bourgeois freedom is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois conditions 
of production, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling and buying 
disappears also. This talk about free selling and buying, and all 
the other “brave words” of our bourgeoisie about freedom in 
general, have a meaning, if any, only in contrast with restricted 
selling and buying, with the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, 
but have no meaning when opposed to the Communistic aboli¬ 
tion of buying and selling, of the bourgeois conditions of produc- 
tion^ and of the bourgeoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. But in your existing society, private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the population; its existence 
for the few is solely due to its non-existence in the hands of 
those nine-tenths. You reproach us, therefore, with intending to 
do away with a form of property, the necessary condition for 
whose existence is the non-existence of any property for the im¬ 
mense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with 
your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no longer be converted 
into capital, money, or rent, into a social power capable of being 
monopolized, z.e., from the moment when individual property can 
no longer be transformed into bourgeois property, into capital, 
from that moment, you say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by “individual” you mean 
no other person than the bourgeois, than the middle-class owner 
of property. This person must, indeed, be swept out of the way, 
and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate the 
products of society; all that it does is to deprive him of the power 
to subjugate the labour of others by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected that upon the abolition of private property 
all work will cease, and universal laziness will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago to have 
gone to the dogs through sheer idleness; for those of its mem¬ 
bers who work acquire nothing, and those who acquire anything 
do not work. The whole of this objection is but another expres¬ 
sion of the tautology: There can no longer be any wage labour 
when there is no longer any capital. 
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All objections urged against the Communistic mode of produc¬ 
ing and appropriating material products, have, in the same way, 
been urged against the Communistic modes of producing and ap¬ 
propriating intellectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, the 
disappearance of class property is the disappearance of production 
itself, so the disappearance of class culture is to him identical 
with the disappearance of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enor¬ 
mous majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our in¬ 
tended abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of your 
bourgeois notions of freedom, culture, law, etc. Your very ideas 
are but the outgrowth of the conditions of your bourgeois pro¬ 
duction and bourgeois property, just as your jurisprudence is but 
the will of your class made into a law for all, a will whose es¬ 
sential character and direction are determined by the economical 
conditions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to transform into 
eternal laws of nature and of reason the social forms springing 
from your present mode of production and form of property— 
historical relations that rise and disappear in the progress of 
production—this misconception you share with every ruling class 
that has preceded you. What you see clearly in the case of an¬ 
cient property,^ what you admit in the case of feudal property, 
you are of course forbidden to admit in the case of your own 
bourgeois form of property. 

Abolition of the familyl Even the most radical flare up at 
this infamous proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois 
family, based? On capital, on private gain. In its completely de¬ 
veloped form this family exists only among the bourgeoisie. But 
this state of things finds its complement in the practical absence 
of the family among the proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when 
its complement vanishes, and both will vanish with the vanishing 
of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation of 
children by their parents? To this crime we plead guilty. 

But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of relations, 
when we replace home education by social. 

* Property dn the ancient world (Greece, Rome), based on the elploitatioii 
of slave labour.— Ed. 
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Aud your education! Is not that also social, and determined 
by the social conditions under which you educate, by the inter- 
vention, direct or indirect, of society, by means of schools, etc.? 
The Communists have not invented the intervention of society in 
education; they do but seek to alter the character of that inter¬ 
vention, and to rescue education from the influence of the ruling 
class. 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, about 
the hallowed correlation of parent and child, becomes all the 
more disgusting, the more, by the action of modern industry, all 
family ties among the proletarians are lorn asunder, and their 
children transformed into simple articles of commerce and instru¬ 
ments of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce community of women, 
screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of produc¬ 
tion. He hears that the instruments of production are to he ex¬ 
ploited in common, and, naturally, ;Can come to no other conclu¬ 
sion than that the lot of being common to all will likewise fall 
to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at is 
to do away with the status of women as mere instruments of 
production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the virtuous in¬ 
dignation of our bourgeois at the community of women which, 
they pretend, is to be openly and officially established by the 
Communists. The Communists have no need to introduce com¬ 
munity of women; it has existed almost from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and daugh¬ 
ters of their proletarians at their disposal, not to speak of com¬ 
mon prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in seducing each 
other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in com¬ 
mon and thus, at the most, what the Communists might posdbly 
be reproached with is that they desire to introduce, in substitu¬ 
tion for a hypocritically concealed, an openly legalized commun¬ 
ity ,of women. For the rest, it is self-evident that the abolition 
of the present system of production must bring with it the aboli¬ 
tion of the community of women springing from that system, 
f.c., of prostitution, both public and private 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring to abnl 
ish countries and nationality 
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The working men have no country. We cannot take from them 
what they have not got. Since the proletariat must first of all 
acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of 
the nation, must constitute itself the nation, it is, so far, itself 
national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are 
daily more and more vanishing, owing to the development of the 
bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the world market, to 
uniformity in the mode of production and in the conditions of 
life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish 
still faster. United action, of the leading civilized countries at 
least, is one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the 
proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by another 
i.s put an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will 
also be put an end to. In proportion as the antagonism between 
classes within the nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation to 
another will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made from a religious, a 
philosophical, and, generally, from an ideological standpoint, are 
not deserving of serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man’^i 
ideas, views, and conceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, 
changes with every change in the conditions of his material ex¬ 
istence, in his social relations and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove than that intel¬ 
lectual production changes its character in proportion as material 
production is changed? The ruling ideas of each age have ever 
been the ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionize society, they 
do but express the fact that within the old society the elements 
of a new one have been created, and that the dissolution of the 
old' ideas keeps even pace with the dissolution of the old condi* 
tions of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient 
religions were overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas 
succumbed in the eighteenth century to rationalist ideas, feudal 
society fought its death battle with the then revolutionary bour¬ 
geoisie. The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience 
merely gave expression to the sway of free competition within 
the domain of knowledge. 
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‘^Undoubtedly, ’ it will be said, “religious, moral, philosophical 
and juridical ideas have been modified in the course of his¬ 
torical development. But religion, morality, philosophy, political 
science, and law constantly survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, 
etc., that are common to all states of society. But Communism 
abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and all moral* 
ity, instead of constituting them on a new basis; it tlierefore acts 
in contradiction to all past historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to‘^ The history of all 
past society has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, 
antagonisms that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common 
to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one pari of society by 
the other. No wonder, then, that the social consciousness of past 
ages, despite all the multiplicity and variety it displays, moves 
within certain common forms, or general ideas, which cannot 
completely vanish except with the total disappearance of class 
antagonism^. 

The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations; no wonder that its development 
involves the-most radical rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to Gotn^ 
munism. 

We have seen above that the lirst step in the revolution by 
the working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of 
ruling class, to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital fron> the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instru¬ 
ments of production in the hands of the state, i.e., of the prole¬ 
tariat organized as the ruling . class,^ and to increase the total of 
productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except 
I>y means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on 
the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, 
tlierefore, which appear economically insufficient and untenable, 
but which, in the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, 
necessitate further inroads upon the old social order, and are 
unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionizing the mode of 
production. 

‘ Lenin makes the followinj; emphatic comment on this passage of The 
Communist Manifesto, **The state, i,e., the proletariat organized as the ruling 
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These measures will of course be different in different coun¬ 
tries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries, the following will 
be pretty generally applicable.^ 

1. Abolition of property in land and applicalion of all rents 
cf land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance, 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the state, by 
means of a national bank with state capital and an exclusive 
monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of communication and transport 
in the hands of the state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production 
owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of waste-lands, 
and the improvement of the soil generally in accordance with a 
common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to work. Establishment of indus¬ 
trial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; 
gradual abolition of the distinction between town and country, 
by a more equable distrlbutio-n of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Aboli¬ 
tion of children’s factory labour in its present form. Combination 
of education with industrial production, etc. 

class, is precisely the dictatorship of the proletariat” {Marxism on the State,} 
On the basis of the experience of the 1848 Revolution, Marx in The Eiffhteenth 
Briimaire developed and made more specific the doctrine of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Here he says that the proletariat cannot simply take pos¬ 
session of the bourgeois stale machinery, but must ‘‘smash,” must “destroy” it 
(5ee Vol. II of the 1936 edition.) Furthermore, on the basis of the experience of 
the Paris Commune (see The Ciail War in France, 1871, also in Volume II), 
Marx gives a characterization of the machinery of slate (the state of the 
Commune type), with which the proletariat will replace the oppressive bour¬ 
geois state machinery destroyed by it, (See also Lenin, The State and Revolu¬ 
tion,) — Ed. 

1 In the Grundsdtze des Kommunismus [Principles of Commuwsm\ which 
scived as an outline for the Manifesto, Engels set forth this program in twelve 
demands. As early as 1925, at the Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.), Stalin 
pointed out that “nine-tenths of this program has already been realized by our 
revolution.” With the completion of the building of socialism in the U.S.S.R. this 
whole program has not only been fulfilled but overfulfilled. The socialist 
state, the fundamental principles of which are unshakeable and have been re¬ 
corded in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, has proved its strength during the 
course of the Great Patriotic War against the German fascist invaders.— Ed. 
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When, (in the course of development, class distinctions have 
disappeared, and all production has been concentrated in the 
hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public 
power will lose its political character. Political power, properly 
so called, is merely the organized power of one class for oppres¬ 
sing another. If the proletariat during its contest with the bour¬ 
geoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize 
itself as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the 
ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old condi¬ 
tions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, have 
swept away the conditions for the existence of class antagonisms 
and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 
supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and 
class antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of all. 


Ill 

SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST LITERATURE 

1. REACTIONARY SOCIALISM 
a. Feudal Socialism 

Owing to their historical position, it became the vocation of 
the aristocracies of France and England to write pamphlets 
against modern bourgeois society. In the French Revolution of 
July 1830, and in the English reform agitation, these aristocracies 
again succumbed to the hateful upstart.^ Thenceforth, a serious 
political contest was altogether out of the question. A literary 
battle alone remained possible. But even in the domain of liter¬ 
ature the old cries of the iresloration period^ had become impos¬ 
sible. 


^ Tlie July Revolution (1830) in France overthrew the rule of the landed 
aristocracy and transferred power to the high finance section of the bour¬ 
geoisie, forming the July monarchy, the incumbent of the throne being Louis 
Philippe of the House of Orleans. 

The Parliamentary Reform Movement in England achieved, in 1832, a 
considerable extension of the franchise of the trading and industrial bourgeois 
sie.—Ed. 

* Not the English Restoration, 1660 to 1689, but the French Restoration, 
1814 to 1830. [Note by F. Engels to the English edition of 
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In order to arouse sympathy, the aristocracy were obliged to 
lose sight, apparently, of their own interests, and to formulate 
their indictment against the bourgeoisie in the interest of the 
exploited working class alone. Thus the aristocracy took their 
revenge by singing lampoons on their new master, and whisper¬ 
ing in his ears sinister proph^^cies of coming catastrophe. 

In this way arose feudal Socialism: half lamentation, half 
lampoon; half echo of the past, half menace of the future; at 
times, by its bitter, witty and incisive criticism, striking the bour¬ 
geoisie to the ^very heart’s core, but always ludicrous in its effect, 
through total incapacity to comprehend the march of modern 
history. 

The aristocracy, in order to rally the people to them, waved 
the proletarian alms-bag in front for a banner. But Ihe people, 
so often as it joined them, saw on their hindquarters the old 
feudal coats of anns and deserted with loud and irreverent 
laughter. 

One section of the French Legitimists^ and “Young England”^ 
exhibited this spectacle. 

In pointing out that their mode of exploitation was different 
to that of the bourgeoisie, the feudalists forget that they exploited 
under circumstances and conditions that were quite different, and 
that are now antiquated. In showing that, under their rule, the 
modern proletariat never existed, they forget that the modern 
bourgeoisie is the necessary offspring of their own form of so¬ 
ciety. 

For the rest, so little do they conceal the reactionary char¬ 
acter of their criticism that their chief accusation against the 
bourgeoisie amounts to this, that under the bourgeois T§(jime a 
class is being developed which is destined to cut up root and 
branch the old order of society. 

What they upbraid the bourgeoisie with is not so much that 
it creates a proletariat, as that it creates a revolutionary prole^ 
tariat. 

In political practice^ therefore, they join in all coercive meas¬ 
ures against the working class, and in ordinary life, despite their 

‘ The Legitimists: The most reactionary of the monarchist parties in 
France—were the party of the noble landowners, adherents of the “legitimate” 
Bourbon dynasty.— Ed. 

* *'Young England'*: A group of British Conservatives which appeared in 
public in the early eighteen-forties.— Ed, 
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high-falutin phrases, they stoop to pick up the golden apples 
dropped from the tree of industry,^ and to barter truth, love, 
and honour for traffic in wool, beetroot-sugar, and potato spirits.* 

As the parson has ever gone hand in hand with the land¬ 
lord, so has Clerical Socialism with Feudal Socialism. 

Nothing is easier than to give Christian asceticism a Socialist 
tinge. Has not Christianity declaimed against private property, 
against marriage, against the state? Has it not preached in the 
place of these, charity and poverty, celibacy and mortification of 
the flesh, monastic life and Mother Church? Christian Socialism 
is but the holy water with which the priest consecrates the 
heartburnings of the aristocrat. 


b. Petty-Bourgeois Socialism 

The feudal aristocracy was not the only class that was ruined 
by the bourgeoisie, not the only class whose conditions of 
existence pined and perished in the atmosphere of modern bour¬ 
geois society. The mediteval burgesses and the small peasant 
proprietors were the precursors of the modern bourgeoisie. In 
those countries which are but little developed, industrially and 
commercially, these two classes still vegetate side by side with 
the rising bourgeoisie. 

In countries where modern civilization has become fully de- 
veloped a new class of petty bourgeois has been formed, fluctuat¬ 
ing between proletariat and bourgeoisie and ever renewing itself 
as a supplementary part of bourgeois society. The individual 
members of this class, however, are being constantly hurled down 
into the proletariat by the action of competition, and, as modern 
industry develops, they even see the moment approaching when 
they will completely disappear as an independent section of 
modern society, to he replaced, in manufactures, agriculUire and 
commerce, by overlookers, bailiffs and shopmen. 

In countries like France, where the peasants constitute far 
more than half of the population, it was natural that writers 

^ *^Dropped from th^ tree of industry’* was added in the English text.— Ed. 

* This applies chiefly to Germany where the landed aristocracy and 
squirearchy have large portions of their estates cultivated for their own ac¬ 
count by stewards, and are, moreover, extensive beetroot-sugar manufacturers 
and distillers of potato spirits, Thie wealthier British aristocracy are, as yet, 
rather above that; but they, too, know how to hiake up for declining rents 
by lending their names to floaters of more or Te'ss shady joint-stock compa¬ 
nies \Note by F Engels to the English edition of 1888»] 
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who sided with the proletariat against the bourgeoisie should use, 
in their criticism of the bourgeois rigime, the standard of the 
peasant and petty bourgeois, and from the standpoint of these in¬ 
termediate classes should take up the cudgels for the working 
class. Thus arose petty-bourgeois Socialism. Sismondi was the 
head of this school, not only in France but also in En^and. 

This school of Socialism dissected with great acuteness the 
contradictions in the conditions of modern production. It laid 
bare the hypocritical apologies of economists. It proved, in:on- 
trovertibly, the disastrous elTccts of machinery and division of 
labour; the concentration of capital and land in a few' hands; 
overproduction and crises; it pointed out the inevitable ruin of 
the petty bourgeois. and peasant, the misery of the proletariat, 
the anarchy in production, the crying inequalities in the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, the industrial war of extermination between na¬ 
tions, the dissolution of old moral bonds, of the old family rela¬ 
tions, of the old nationalities. 

In its positive aims, however, this form of Socialism aspires 
either to restoring the old means of production and of exchange, 
and with them the old property relations, and the old society, 
or to cramping the modern means of production and of exchange 
within the framework of the old property relations that have 
been, and were bound to be, exploded by those means. In either 
case, it is both reactionary and utopian. 

Its last words are: Corporate guilds for manufacture; patri¬ 
archal relations in agriculture. 

Ultimately, when stubborn historical facts had dispersed all 
intoxicating elTects of self-deception, this form of Socialism end¬ 
ed in a miserable fit of the blues, 

c. German or “True” Socialism* 

The Socialist and Communist literature of France, a literature 
that originated under the pressure of a bourgeoisie in power, 
and that was the expression of the struggle against this power, 
was introduced into Germany at a time when the bourgeoisie, 
in that country, had just begun its contest with feudal absolutism. 

German philosophers, would-be philosophers, and beaux es- 
prits eagerly seized on this literature, only forgetting that when 

* See Engels’ article, The History of the Communist League in Karl Marx, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1936, p. 14, for the German or ’’True” Social¬ 
ists — Ed. 
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these writings immigrated from France into Germany, French 
social conditions had not immigrated along with them. In con¬ 
tact with German social conditions, this French literature lost 
all its immediate practical significance, and assumed a purely 
literary aspect. Thus, to the German philosophers of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the demands ,of the first French Revolution were 
nothing more than the demands of “Practical Reason” in general, 
and the utterance of the will of the revolutionary French bour¬ 
geoisie signified in their eyes the laws of pure will, of will as 
it was bound to be, of true human will generally. 

The work of the German literati consisted solely in bringing 
the new French ideas into harmony with their ancient philo¬ 
sophical conscience, or rather, in annexing the French ideas 
without deserting their own philosophic point of view. 

This annexation took place in the same way in which a for¬ 
eign language is appropriated, namely, by translation. 

It is well known how the monks wrote silly lives of Catholic 
saints over the manuscripts on which the classical works of an¬ 
cient heathendom had been written. The German literati reversed 
this process with the profane French literature. They wrote their 
philosophical nonsense beneath the French original. For instance, 
beneath the French criticism of the economic functions of 
money, they wrote “alienation of humanity,” and beneath the 
French criticism of the bourgeois state, they wrote, ‘ dethrone^ 
nient of the category of the general,” and so forth. 

The introduction of these philosophical phrases at the back 
of the French historical criticisms they dubbed “Philosophy of 
Action,” “True Socialism,” “German Science of Socialism,” 
“Philosophical Foundation of Socialism,” and so on. 

The French Socialist and Communist literature was thus com¬ 
pletely emasculated. And, since it ceased in the hands of the 
German to express the struggle of one class with the other, he felt 
conscious of having overcome “French one-sidedness” and of rep¬ 
resenting, not true requirements, but the requirements of truth; 
not the interests of the proletariat, but the interests of human 
nature, of man in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, 
who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical fantasy. 

This German Socialism, which took its school-boy task so 
seriously and solemnly, and extolled its poor stock-in-trade in 
such mountebank fashion, meanwhile gradually lost its pedantic 
innocence. 

The fight of the German, and especially of the Prussian, hour- 
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geoibie against , teudal aristocracy and absolute monarchy, in 
other words, the liberal movement, became more earnest. 

By this, the long-wished-for opportunity was offered to “True” 
Socialism of confronting the political movement with the Social¬ 
ist demands, of hurling the traditional anathemas against liberal¬ 
ism, against representative government, against bourgeois com¬ 
petition, bourgeois freedom of the press, bourgeois legislation, 
bourgeois liberty and equality, and of preaching to the masses 
that they had nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by this 
bourgeois movement. German Socialism forgot, in the nick of 
tune, that French criticism, whose silly echo it was, presupposed 
the existence of modern bourgeois society, with its corresponding 
economic conditions of existence, and the political constitution 
adapted thereto, the very things whose attainment was the object 
of the pending struggle in Germany. 

To the absolute governments, with their following of parsons, 
professors, country squires and officials, it served as a welcome 
scarecrow against the threatening bourgeoisie. 

It was a sweet finish after the bitter pills of floggings and 
bullets with which these same governments, just at that time, 
dosed the German working-class risings. 

While tins “True” Socialism thus served the governments as 
a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie, it, at the same 
time, directly represented a reactionary interest, the interest of 
the German Philistines. In Germany the petty-bourgeois class, a 
relic of the sixteenth century, and since then constantly cropping 
up again under various forms, is the real social basis of the 
existing state of things. 

To preserve this class is to preserve the existing state of 
things in Germany. The industrial and political supremacy of 
the bourgeoisie threatens it with certain destruction—on the one 
hand, from the concentration of capital; on the other, from the 
rise of a revolutionary proletariat. “True” Socialism appeared to 
kill these two birds with one stone. It spread like an epidemic. 

The robe of speculative cobwebs, embroidered with flowers 
of rhetoric, steeped in the dew of sickly sentiment, this transcen¬ 
dental robe in which the German Socialists wrapped their sorry 
‘eternal truths,” all skin and bone, served to wonderfully increase 
I he sale of their goods amongst such a public. 

And on its part German Socialism recognized, more and 
more, its own calling as the bombastic representative of the 
petty-bourgeois Philistine 
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U proclaimed the German nation to be the model nation, and 
the German petty Philistine to be the typical man. To every vil¬ 
lainous meanness of this model man it gave a hidden, higher, 
Socialistic interpretation, the exact contrary of its real character. 
It went to the extreme length of directly opposing the “brutally 
destructive” tendency of Communism, and of proclaiming its 
supreme and impartial contempt of all class struggles. With 
very few exceptions, all the so-called Socialist and Communist 
publications that now (1847) circulate in Germany belong to the 
domain of this foul and enervating literature.^ 

2. CONSERVATIVE OH ROURGEOIS SOCIALISM 

A part of the bourgeoisie is desirous of redressing social griev¬ 
ances, in order to secure the continued existence of bourgeois 
society. 

To this section belong economists, philanthropists, humani¬ 
tarians, improvers of the condition of the working class, organ¬ 
izers of charity, members of societies for the prevention of cruel¬ 
ty to animals, temperance fanatics, hole-and-corner reformers of 
every imaginable kind. This form of Socialism has. moreover, 
been worked out into complete systems. 

We may cite Proudhon’s Philosophie tie la Misere as an exam¬ 
ple of this form. 

The socialistic bourgeois want all the advantages of modern 
social conditions without the struggles and dangers necessarily 
resulting therefrom. They desire the existing state of society 
minus its revolutionary and disintegrating elements. They wish 
for a bourgeoisie without a proletariat. The bourgeoisie naturally 
conceives the world in which it is supreme to be the best; and 
bourgeois Socialism develops this comfortable conception into 
various more or less complete systems. In requiring the proletariat 
to carry out such a system, and thereby to march straightway 
into thejsoQial New Jerusalem, it but requires in reality that the 
proletariat should remain within the bounds of existing society, but 
should cast away all its hateful ideas concerning the bourgeoisie. 

A second and more practical, but less systematic, form of 
this Socialism sought to depreciate every revolutionary movement 

' The revolutionary storm of 1848 swept away this whole shabby tendency 
and cured its protagonists of the desire to dabble in Socialism The chief 
representative and clas.«ical type of this tendency is Mr. Karl Griin. [Vo/e bq 
F. Ertqels fo the German edition of 1890.] 
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in the eyes of the working class, by showing that no mere polit* 
ical reform, but only a change in the material conditions of ex¬ 
istence, in economical relations, could be of any advantage to 
them. By changes in the material conditions of existence, this 
form of Socialism, however, by no means understands abolition 
of the bourgeois relations of production, an abolition that can be 
e/Fected only by a revolution, but administrative reforms, based 
on fhe continued existence of these relations; reforms, thernfore, 
that in no respect affect the relations between capital and labour, 
but, at the best, lessen the cost, and simplify the administrative 
work, of bourgeois government. 

Bourgeois Socialism attains adequate expression when, and 
only when, it becomes a mere figure of speech. 

Free trade: for the benefit of Ihc working class. Protective 
duties: for the benefit of the working class. Prison reform: for 
the benefit of the working class. This is the last word and the 
only seriously meant word of bourgeois Socialism. 

It is summed up in the phrase: the bourgeois is a bourgeois 
—for the benefit of the working class. 

3 CRITICAL-UTOPIAN SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 

We do not here refer to that literature which, in every great 
modern revolution, has always given voice to the demands of the 
proletariat, such as the writings of Babeuf and others. 

The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own 
ends, made in times of universal excitement, when feudal society 
was being overthrown—these attempts necessarily failed, owing 
to the then undeveloped state of the proletariat, as well as to 
the absence of the economic conditions for its emancipation, con¬ 
ditions that had yet to be produced, and could be produced by 
the impending bourgeois epoch alone. The revolutionary litera¬ 
ture that accompanied these first movements of the proletariat 
had necessarily a reactionary character. It inculcated universal 
asceticism and social levelling in its crudest form. 

Tlie Socialist and Communist systems properly so called, 
those of St. Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, spring into ex¬ 
istence in the early undeveloped period, described above, of the 
struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie (see Section I. 
Bourgeois and Proletarians). 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class antago¬ 
nisms. as well as the action of the decomposing elements in the 
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prevailing form of society. But the proletariat, as yet in its in¬ 
fancy, offers to them the spectacle of a class without any histor¬ 
ical initiative or any independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even pace with 
the development of industry, the economic situation, as they find it, 
does not as yet offer to them the material conditions for the eman¬ 
cipation of the proletariat. They therefore search after a new social 
science, after new social laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive action; 
historically created conditions of emancipalion to fantastic ones; 
and the gradual, spontaneous class organization of the proletariat 
to an organization of society specially contrived by these in¬ 
ventors. Future history resolves itself, in their eyes, into the 
propaganda and the practical carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring 
chiefly for the interests of the working class, as being the most 
suffering class. Only from the point of view of being the most 
suffering class does the proletariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped stale of the class struggle, as well as their 
own surroundings, causes Socialists of this kind to consider them¬ 
selves far superior to all class antagonisms. They want to im¬ 
prove the condition of every member of society, even that of the 
most favoured. Hence, they habitually appeal to society at large, 
without distinction of class; nay, by preference, to the ruling 
class. For how can people, when once they understand their 
system, fail to see in it the best possible -plan of the best pos¬ 
sible state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revolutionary, 
action; they wish to attain their ends by peaceful means, and endeav¬ 
our, by small experiments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by 
the force of example, to pave the way for the new social gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of future society, painted at a time 
when the proletariat is still in a very undeveloped state and has 
but a fantastic conception of its own position, correspond with 
the first instinctive yearnings of that class for a general recon¬ 
struction of society. 

But these Socialist and Communist publications contain also 
a critical element. They attack every principle of existing society. 
Hence they are full of the most valuable materials for the en¬ 
lightenment of the working class. The practical measures pro¬ 
posed in them—such as the abolition of. the distinction between 
town ,and country, of the family, of the carrying on of industries 
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for the account of private individuals, and of the wage system, 
the proclamation of social harmony, the conversion of the func¬ 
tions of the state into a mere superintendence of production— 
all these proposals point solely to the disappearance of class 
antagonisms which were, at (that time, only just cropping up, 
and which, in these publications, are recognized in their earliest, 
indistinct and undefined forms only. These proposals, therefore, 
are of a purely utopian character. 

The significance of Critical-Utopian Socialism and Commun¬ 
ism bears an inverse relation to historical development. In pro¬ 
portion as the modern class struggle develops and takes definite 
shape, this fantastic standing apart from the contest, these fan¬ 
tastic attacks on at,, lose all practical value and all theoretical 
justification. Therefore, although the originators of these systems 
were, in many respects, revolutionary, their disciples have, in 
every case, formed mere reactionary sects. They hold fast by the 
original views of their masters, in opposition to the progressive 
historical development of the proletariat. They, therefore, en¬ 
deavour, and that consistently, to deaden the class struggle and 
to reconcile the class antagonisms. They still dream of experi¬ 
mental realization of their social Utopias, of fotmding isolated 
phalansteres, of establishing “Home Colonies,” of setting up a 
“Little Icaria”^—duodecimo editions of the New Jerusalem—and 
to realize all these castles in the air, they are compelled to ap¬ 
peal to the feelings and purses of the bourgeois. By degrees they 
sink into the category of the reactionary conservative Socialists 
depicted above, dilTering from these only by more systematic 
pedantry, and by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the 
miraculous clTects of their social science. 

They, therefore, violently oppose all political action on the 
part of the working class; such action, according to them, can 
only result from blind unbelief in the new gosjxd. 

The Owenites in England, and the Fourierists in France, re¬ 
spectively oppose the Chartists and the r^formistes,^ 


‘ Phakmstdres wore Socialist colonics on the plan of Charles Fourier; 
Icana was the name ^(iven by Cabet lo his Utopia and, later on, to his 
American Communist colony. [Note by F. Engels to the English Edition of I8S8,] 
“Home colonies’* were what Owen called his Communist model societies. 
Phalanst^res was the name of the public palaces planned by Fourier. Icaria 
was the name given lo the Utopian fantasy land, whose Communist institu- 
lions Cabet portrayed. [Note by F, Engels to the German edition of 1890.] 

* This refers to the adherents of the newspaper La Reforme, organ of the 
“Social-Democratic" Party.— Ed 
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IV 

POSITION OF THE COMMUNISTS IN RELATION TO THE 
VARIOUS EXISTING OPPOSITION PARTIES 

Section II has made clear the relations of the Communists to 
the existing working-class parties, such as the Chartists in Eng¬ 
land and the Agrarian Rctormers in America. 

The Communists light for the attainment of the immediate 
aims, for the enforcement of the momentary ,interests of the 
working class; but in the movement of the present, they also 
represent and take care of the future of that movement. In 
France the Communists ally themselves with the Social-Democrats,^ 
against the conservative and radical bourgeoi.sie, reserving, however, 
the right to take up a critical position in regard to phrases and 
illusions traditionally handed down from the Great Revolution. 

Ill Switzerland they support the Radicals, without losing sight 
of the fact that this party consists of antagonistic elements, partly 
of Democratic Socialists, in the French sense, partly of radical 
bourgeois. 

In Poland they support the party that insists on an agrarian 
revolution us the prime condition for national emancipation, that 
party which fomented the insurrection of Cracow in 1846. 

In Germany they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts 
in a revolutionary way, against the absolute monarchy, the feudal 
squirearciiy, and the petty bourgeoisie.^ 

But they never cease, for a single instant, to instil into the 
working class the clearest ^possible recognition of the hostile an¬ 
tagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, in order that the 
German workers may straightway use, as so many weapons 


^ The party then represented in Parliament by Ledru-Rollin, in literature 
by Louis Blanc, in the daily press by Ihe Hefonne. The name of Social- 
Democracy signified, with these its inventors, a section of the Democratic or 
Republican Party more or less tinged with Socialism. [Note by F, Engels to the 
English Edition of 

The parly that called Itself the Social-Democratic Party in France was 
represented in political life by Ledru-Rollin and in literature by Louis Blanc; 
thus it differed immeasurably from present-day German Social-Democracy. 
[Note by F. Engels to the German edition of 1890,] 

* Kleinburgerei in the German original. Marx and Engels used this term 
to describe the reactionary elements of the urban petty bourgeoisie who 
supported the role of the feudal nobility and the absolute monarchy. The 
ideal of these elements was the guild system of the Middle Ages. In German> 
this section of the population was very numerous in most of the cities and 
towns.— Ed. 
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against the bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that 
the bourgeoisie must necessarily introduce along with its suprem¬ 
acy, and in order that, after the fall of the reactionary classes 
in Germany, the fight against the bourgeoisie itself may imme¬ 
diately begin. 

The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, be¬ 
cause that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that 
is bound to be carried out under more advanced conditions of 
European civilization and with a much more developed proletar¬ 
iat than that of England was in the seventeenth and of France 
in the eighteenth century, and because the bourgeois revolution 
in Germany will be but the prelude to an immediately follow¬ 
ing proletarian revolution. 

In short, the Communists everywhere support every revolu¬ 
tionary movement against the existing social and political order 
of things. 

In all these movements they bring to the front, as the lead¬ 
ing question in each, the property question, no matter what its 
degree of development at the time. 

Finally, they labour everywhere for the union and agreement 
of the democratic parl'cs of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. 
They openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the 
forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the rul¬ 
ing classes tremble at a Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

Working men of! all countries, 'Unite! 



Frederick Engels 

SOCIALISM: UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC^ 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION 

The following work is derived from three chapters of my 
hook: Herrn E, Diihrings Umwdlzung der Wlssenschaft [Herr 
Eugen Duliring*s Revolution in Science]^ Leipzig 1878.^ I put it 
together for my friend Paul Lafargue for translation into French 
and added a few extra remarks. The French translation examined 
by me appeared first in the Revue socialiste and then independ¬ 
ently under the title: Socialisme utopique et socialisme scienti- 
fique, Paris ,1880. A rendering into Polish made from the French 
Iranslalion has just appeared in Geneva and bears the title: 
Soegjalizm utopijng a naukowg [Socialism Utopian and Scien* 
tific], Imprimerie de I’Aurore, Geneve, 1882. 

The surprising success of the Lafargue translation in the 
Frenoli-speaking countries and especially in France itself forced 
me to consider the question whether a separate German edition 
of these three chapters would not likewise be of value. Then the 
editors of the Zurich Sozialdemokrat^ informed me that a de* 
maud was generally being raised within the German Soiiial- 
Democratic Party for the publication of new propaganda pam¬ 
phlets, and they asked me whether I would not apply those three 


^ The German title is Die Entwicklung des Soziatismus von der Utopie zur 
Wissenschaft [The Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science]. This work 
was originally published as’ a series of articles in the Leipzig Vorwdrts in 
1877-78, It first appeared as a separate pamphlet (in French, translated by 
Lafargue) in Paris, 1880. 

* This work of Engels, popularly known under the title of Anti-Diihring, 
IS one of the main sources of the study of Marxist theory. For the pamphlet 
entitled Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, Engels took one chapter (the first) 
from the introduction to Anti-During and two chapters (the first and second) 
from Part III (Socialism). — Ed. 

* The Sozialdemokrat, the central organ of the German Social-Democratic 
Party, was published in Zurich, Switzerland, from 1879-88 and in London 
from 1889-90, since Social-Democratic newspapers and books were forbidden 
in Germany during the period of the Anti-Socialist Law (1878-90).— Ed 
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chapters to this purpose. .1 was naturally in aj^reenieiil with that 
and put niy work at their disposal. 

It was, however, not originally written for immediate popular 
propaganda. How could what was in the first place a purely scien¬ 
tific work be suitable for that‘s What changes in form and content 
were required? 

So far as form is concerned, only the numerous foreign 
words could arouse doubts. But already Lassalle in his speeches 
and propaganda writings was not at all sparing of foreign words 
and to my knowledge there has been no complaint about it. 
Since that time onr workers have read newspapers to a far 
greater extent and far more regularly and to that extent they 
have become thereby more familiar with foreign words. I have 
restricted myself to removing all unnecessary foreign words. 

In regard to those that were unavoidable I have refrained from 
adding so-called explanatory translations. The unavoidable for¬ 
eign words, dsually generally accepted scientific-technical expres¬ 
sions, would not have been unavoidable if they had been trans¬ 
latable. Translation, therefore, distorts the sense; it confuses in¬ 
stead of explaining. Oral information is of much more assist¬ 
ance. 

The content on the other liand, 1 think I can assert, will cause 
German workers few difficiillies. In general, only the third sec¬ 
tion is difficult, but far less so for workers, whose general con- 
ditmns of life it concerns, than for the “educated’' bourgeois. In 
the many explanatory additions that I have made here, I have 
had in mind not so much the workers as “educated” readers; 
persons of the type of Deputy von Eyncrn,^ the Gcheimrat Hein¬ 
rich von Sybel and other Treitschkes,^ being governed by the 
irresistible impulse to demonstrate again and again in black and 
white their frightful ignorance and their consequently compre¬ 
hensible colossal misconception of socialism. If Don Quixote tilts 
his lance at windmills, that is in accordance with his duty, his 
role; but it would be impossible for ns to permit Sancho Panza 
anything of the sort. 

Such readers will also be surprised that in a sketch of the 
history of the development of socialism they should encounter 
the Kant-T^aplace cosmogony, modern natural science and 


^ VoTi Eynern, a Bremen manufacturer who wrote a pamphlol against tlie 
Social-Democracy,— Ed. 

^ Syhel and Treitschke (lerman bourgeois historians— Ed. 
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Darwin, classical German philosophy and He:^el. But scientific 
socialism is indeed an essentially German product and could 
arise only in that nation whose classical philosophy had kept 
alive the tradition of conscious dialectics: in Germany.^ The 
materialist conception of history and its special application to 
the modern class struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie 
was only possible by means of dialectics. And if the schoolmas¬ 
ters of the German bourgeoisie have drowned the memory of the 
great German philosophers and of the dialectics pursued by them 
in a -swamp of desolate eclecticism, so much so that we are com¬ 
pelled to appeal to modern natural science as a witness that dia¬ 
lectics proves itself in reality—we German Socialists are proud ot 
the fact that we stem not only from Saint-Simon. Fourier and 
Owen, but also from Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

‘ Frederick Engels 

London, September 21, 1882. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION 

My assumption that the contents of this publication will 
present little difficulty to our German workers has proven cor¬ 
rect. At any rate, since March 1883, when it first appeared, three 
editions totaling 10,000 copies have been disposed of, and this 
under the operation of the now defunct Anti-Socialist Law—which 
again illustrates how impotent police bans against a movement like 
that of the modern proletariat are. 

Since the first edition various additional Iranslalions into for¬ 
eign languages have appeared: an Italian rendition by Pasqual 
Martignetti: II /Socialismo Utopico ed il SocialUmo scientifico, 
Benvenuto 1883; a Russian one: Razvitie naueznago Socializma, 

^ “In Germany,’* is a slip of the pen. It should read ‘among Germans” 
For as indispensable, on the one hand, as German (iialcclics were for the 
genesis of scientific socialism, as equally indispensable for it were the devel¬ 
oped economic and social conditions of England and France. The economic and 
political stage of development of Germany, which at the beginning of the 
’forties was still more backward than today, could produce at the most cari¬ 
catures of socialism (see The Communist Manifesto, Section ///, 1. c., German 
or '*True*^ Socialism). Only by the subjection of the economic and political con¬ 
ditions produced in England and France to German dialectical criticism could 
a real result be achieved From this angle, therefore, scientific socialism is not 
an exclusively German, but just as much an international product. [iVole by 
F Engels.] 


If) 7 no 
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Geneva 18»4, a Daiiisli one. Socialisniens Udvikhng tra Ulopi liJ 
Videnskab, in Socmlisk Bibliotek, I. Bind, Kjobenhavn 1885; a 
Spanish one: Sociahsmo utopico y Socialisnio cicntifico, Madrid 
1886, and a Dutch one: De Onlwikkeling van het Socialisme van 
Utopie lot Wclcnschap, Haag 1886. 

The present edition has undergone various slight alterations, 
more important additions have been made in only two places' 
in the tirst chapter on Saint-Simon, who was deal't with too 
briiillj in comparison with Fourier and Owen, and towards the 
end of the third chapter on the new form of production, the 
“trusts,” which meanwhile has become important 

Frederick Engels 

I oiulon, Mny 12 1891 


KKOM TUK SPECIAL INTRODUCTION' TO THE 
ENGLISH EDITION 
of 1892 

The present little book is, originally, a part of a larger whole. 
About 1875, Di-. E. Duliring, privatdocent at Berlin University, 
suddenly and rather clamorously announced his conversion to 
socialism, and presented the German public not only with an 
elaborate socialist theory, ^but also with a complete practical plan 
for the reorganization ot society. As a matter ol course he fell 
foul ol Ills predecessors; above all, he honoured Marx by poui- 
ing out upon him the full vials of his wrath. 

This took place about the time when the two sections of llu* 
Socialist Parly in Germany—Eisenachers and Lassalleans—had 
ju'-t effected their fusion, and thus obtained not only an im¬ 
mense increase of strength, but, what was more, the faculty oi 
(Miiploying the whole of this strength against the common enemy. 
The Socialist Party in Germany was fast becoming a power. 
But to make il a jiower, the first condition was that the newly- 
conquered unity should not be imperilled. And Dr. Diihring 
openly proceeded to form anound himself a sect, the nucleus 
of a luture separate parly. It thus became necessary to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down to us, and to Tight out the struggle 
wheiher we liked it or not 

‘ Wnltoii by in FAXqhsh—Fd 
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Thib, however, though il iniglii not be an ovei-diiiieiilt, was 
evidently a long-winded business. As is well known, we Germans 
are ol* a terribly pondeious Crundliclikeit, radical profundity or 
profound radicalily, whatever you may like to call it. Whenever 
anyone of us expounds what he considers a new doctrine, he 
has liist to elaborate it into an all-comprising system, lie has to 
prove that both the lirst principles of logic and tlie fundamental 
laws of the universe had existed ifrom all eternity for no other 
purpose than to ultimately lead to this newly-discovered, crowning 
theory. And Dr. Diihring, in this respect, was quite up to the 
national mark. Nothing less than a complete System of Phi¬ 
losophy, mental, moral, natural, and historical; a complete Sys¬ 
tem of Political Economy and Socialism; and, finally, a Critical 
History of Political Economy —‘three big volumes in octavo, 
heavy extiinsically and intrinsically, three army-ccrps of argu¬ 
ments mobilized against all previous philosophers and econo¬ 
mists in general, and against Marx in particular—in lad, an at¬ 
tempt at a (Complete “revolulioa in science'’—these were what 
I should have lo tackle, J had to treat of all and every possible 
subject, from the concepts of time and space to bimetallism; 
from the eternity of matter and motion to the perishable nature 
of moral ideas; from Darwin's natural selection to ihe education 
of youth in a future society. Anyhow, the syslemalic comprehen¬ 
siveness of my .opponent gave me the opportunity of developing, 
in opposition to him, and in a more connected form than had 
previously been done, the views held by .Marx and myself on 
this great variety of subjects. And that was the principal reason 
wliich made me undentake this otherwise ungrateful task 

My reply was first published in a series of articles in the 
Leipzig Vorwdrts, the chief organ of the Socialist Party, and 
laler on ,as a book: Herrn Eugen Diihrings Uniwdlziing der 
Wissenschaft (Mr. E. Dilhriiig's Revolution in Science), a second 
edition of which appeared in Zurich, 1886. 

At the request of my friend, Paul Lafargue, now represent¬ 
ative of Lille in the French Chamber of Deputies, I arranged 
three chapters of this book .as a pamphlet, which lie translated 
and published in 1880, under the title, Socialisme utopiqne et 
socialisme scierltifique. From this French text a Polish and a 
Spanish edition were prepared. In 1883, our German friends 
brought out the pamphlet in the original language. Italian, Rus¬ 
sian, Danish, Dutch and Rumanian translations, based upon the 
German text, have since been published Thus, with the present 


10* 
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lijiglish edition, this little book circulates in ten languages. I 
am not aware Ihat any other socialist work, not even our 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 or Marx’s Capital^ has been so often 
translated. In Germany it has had four editions of about 20,000 
copies in all. 

The Appendix, “The Mark,”‘ was written with the intention 
of spreading among the German Socialist Party some elementary 
knowledge of the history and development of landed property in 
Germany. This seemed all Ihe more necessary at a time when 
the assimilation by that parly of the working-people of the towns 
was in a fair way of completion, and when the agricultural labour¬ 
ers and peasants had to be taken in hand. Tliis appendix has 
been included in the translation, as the original forms of tenure 
of land common to all Teutonic tribes, and the history of 
their decay, arc even less known in England than in Germany. 
I have left the text as it stands in the original, without alluding 
to the hypothesis recently started by Maxim Kovalevsky, accord¬ 
ing to which the partition of the arable and meadow lands 
among the members of the Mark was preceded by their being 
cultivated for joint-account by a large patriarchal family commu¬ 
nity embracing several generations (as exemplified by the still 
existing South Slavonian Zadruga), and that the partition, later 
on, took place when the community had increased, so as to be¬ 
come too unwieldy for joint-account management. Kovalevsky is 
probably quite right, but the matter is still sub judice. 

The economic terms used in this work, as far as they are 
new, agree with those used in the English edition of Marx’s 
Capital. We call “production of commodities” that economic 
phase where articles are produced not only for the use of the 
producers, but also for purposes of exchange; that is, as com¬ 
modities^ not as use values. This phase extends from the first 
beginnings of production for exchange down to our present 
time; it attains its full development under capitalist production 
only, that is, under conditions where the capitalist, the owner 
of the means of production, employs, for wages, labourers, people 


‘ The Appendix is omitted in this edition It will be found in separate 
publications of Socialism' Utopian and Scientific. 

In *‘The Mark,’* the name given to the ancient Germanic village commu¬ 
nity, Engels briefly related the history of the German peasantry beginning with 
antiquity. In 1883 ‘The Mark” was published as a separate pamphlet (in 
German) entitled The German peasant. What mas he? Whaf is he? Wihal 
could he be?—Ed. 
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deprived of all means of production except their own labour 
power, and pockets the excess of the selling price of the products 
over liis outlay. We divide the history of industrial production 
since the Middle Ages into three periods: 1) handicraft, small 
master craftsmen with a few journeymen and apprentices, where 
each labourer produces the complete article; 2) manufacture, 
where greater numbers of workmen, grouped in one large estab¬ 
lishment, produce the complete article on the principle of division 
of labour, each workman performing only one partial operation 
so that tlie product is complete only after having passed succes¬ 
sively through the hands of all; 3) modern industry, where the pro¬ 
duct is produced by machinery driven by power, and where the 
work of the labourer i.s limited to superintending and correcting 
the performances of the mechanical agent.^ 


' The continualion of the English Introduction to the pamphlet. Socialism' 
Utopian and Scientific was published separately by Engels in the Neue Zeii 
in 1892-93 under the title On Historical Materialism^ See pp 333-51 of this 
volume —Ed 
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Modern socialism is, in its content, primarily the product of 
the perception on the one hand of the class antagonisms existing 
in modern society, between possessors and non-possessors, capi¬ 
talists and wage woikeis; and on the other hand, of the anarchy 
ruling in production. In its theoretical form, however, it originally 
appears as a further and ostensibly more consistent extension of 
the principles established by the great French enlighteners of the 
eighteenth century.^ Like every new theory, it had at first to link 
itself on to the intellectual material which lay ready to its hand, 
however deep its roots lay in material-economic facts. 

The gieat men who in France were clearing the minds of men 
lor the coming revolution themselves acted in an extremely revo¬ 
lutionary fashion. They recognized no external authority of any 
kind. Religion, conceptions of nature, society, political systems, 
everything was subjected to the most merciless criticism; every¬ 
thing had to justify its existence at the bar of reason or renounce 
all claim ‘to existence. The reasoning intellect was applied to every¬ 
thing as the sole measure. It was the time when, as Hegel says, 
the world was stood upon its hcad;“ first, in the sense that the 


^ The roi'creiice is to llie representatives of the French bourgeoisie m the 
spheres of philosophy and science during the preparatory period of the 
Fiench bourgeois ievolution of 1789— Ed, 

2 TlcgcCs passage ronceunng the French Revolution is as follows* “The 
thought, the idea of right, asserted itself all at once, and against this the old 
framework of wrong could make no stand In the thought of right, there¬ 
fore, a constitution has now become established, and henceforth, everything is 
to he based on this foundation. Ever since the sun has been in the firmament 
and the planets have encircled it, it had never yet been witnessed that men 
should stand on fheir heads, that is on thought, and construct reality accord¬ 
ing to thought. It was Anaxagoras who first said that nous, reason, governs 
ihe world; now for the first time man anived at recognizing that thought 
ought to go^prn spiritual rf'aldv I'his was thon a qfnrintt^ siwritp AU thinic- 
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huiiiaii head and 'the principles arrived at by its claimed 

lo be the basis of all human action and association; and then 
later on also in the wider sense, that the reality which was in 
contradiction with these principles was in fact turned upside down 
fiom fop to bottom. All previous forms of society and government, 
all the old ideas handed down by tradition were flung into the 
himber-room as irra'lional; the world had hitherto allowed itsell 
lo be guided solely by prejudices; everything in the past deserved 
only pity and contempt. Now for the first time appeared ihe light 
of day, the kingdom of reason; henceforth, supc'rstition, injustice, 
privilege and oppression were to be sn[)erscded by eternal truth, 
eternal justice, equaUly grounded in nature and the inalienable 
rights of man. 

Wc know today that this kingdom of n‘ason was nothing nioic 
than the idealized kingdom of the bourgeoisie; that eternal justice 
found its realization in bourgeois justice; that equality redneed it¬ 
self to bourgeois equality before the law; that bouigeois property 
was proclaimed as one of the most osseulial rights of man; and 
that the government of reason, the Social Contract of Rousseau, 
came into existence and could only come inlo <‘xisienct* as a bonr- 
g(‘ois, democratic republic. No more than their predecessors could 
Ihe great thinkers of the eigldecnlh cenliiiy pass beyond the limits 
imposed on them by iheir own epoch. 

Rut side by side with the antagonism between the feudal nobil- 
Uy and the bourgeoisie, appearing on Ihc scene as the represent¬ 
ative of all the rest of society, was the general antagonism between 
the exploiters and the exploited, the rich idlers and the toiling 
poor. And it was precisely this circumstance that enabled the rep¬ 
resentatives of the bourgeoisie to put themselves forward as the 
representatives not of a special class but of Ihe whole of suffering 
humanity. Still more. From its origin the bourgeoisie had been 
afflicted with its antithesis: that capitalists cannot exist without 
wage workers, and in the same degree as the mediaeval burgher 
of the guild developed into the modern bourgeois, so the guild 
journeyman and the day-labourer outside Ihe guilds developed in- 

tng beings have joined in celebrating this epoch vl sublime emotion prevailed 
at that time, an enthusiasm of the intellect sent a thrill through the world, 
as if the reconciliation of the divine with the mundane had only now been 
arrived at.” (Hegel: Philosophic der Geschichte^ 1840, p, 535.) Is it not high 
lime to put the Anti-Socialist Law into operation against such a public nuisance 
as the revohilionarv dnclrine^j of the whilom Professor Hegel‘S \Nofe bij 
P Enqph ] 
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lo the proletarian. And although, on the wJiole, the bourgeoisie 
in its struggle with the nobility could claim to represent at the 
same time the interests of the different labouring classes of 
that period, yet in every great bourgeois movement there were 
independent outbursts of that class which was the more or less 
developed forerunner of the modern proletariat. For example, the 
Anabaptists and Thomas Miinzer in the period of the Reformation 
and Peasant War in Germany;^ the Levellers,'^ in the great English 
Revolution: in the great French Revolution, Babeuf.^ Alongside 
of these revolutionary armed uprisings of a class which was as yet 
immature, corresponding theoretical manifestations made their 
appearance: in the sixleentli and seventeenlh centuries^ utopian 
portrayals of ideal social conditions; in the eighteenth century, 
direct communistic theories (Morelly and Mably). The demand 
for equality was no longer limited to political rights, but was ex¬ 
tended also to the social conditions of individuals; it was not 
merely class privileges that were to be abolished, but class distinc¬ 
tions themselves. An ascetic communism, scorning all enjoyment 
of life and linked to Spartan conceptions, was the first form in 
which the new doctrine made its appearance. Then came the three 
great Utopians: Saint-Simon, with whom bourgeois tendencies still 
had a certain influence, side by side with proletarian; Fourier; 
and Owen, who, in the country where capitalist production was 
the most developed, and under the influence of the antagonisms 
begotten of this, worked out his schemes for the removal of class 
distinctions systematically and in direct relation to French ma¬ 
terialism. 

It is common lo all three of these that they do not come for¬ 
ward as representatives of the interests of the proletariat which in 
tlic meantime history lias brought into being. Like the philosoph¬ 
ers of the Enlightenment, they aim at the emancipation of all 
humanity at once, and not first of a definite class. Like them, they 
wish lo establish the kingdom of reason and eternal justice; but 

1 The Reformation and the peasant wars in Germany took place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century For the Reformation see Engels, On Histor¬ 
ical Maierialisnif p. 333 of this volume .—Ed 

2 Levellers: name applied to the urban and rural plebeian elements which 
advanced the most radical democialic demands during the Revolution of 
1648 irk England.— Ed. 

^ Frangois No^l Babeuf (1760-97): French revolutionist. A utopian commun¬ 
ist, he organized a “conspiracy of the equals,** upon the discovery of which he 
was executed.— Ed, 

^ Frgels refers here lo the works of the utopian socialists Thomas More 
(1478-1635) and Tommaso Companella (1568-1639).— Bd, 
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their kingdom is spheres apart from that of the French philosoph¬ 
ers. To them the bourgeois world based on the principles of these 
philosophers is also irrational and unjust, and therefore finds its 
way to the rubbish bin just as readily as feudalism and all earlier 
orders of society. If pure reason and justice have not hitherto 
ruled the world, this has been due only to the fact that men 

have not rightly understood them. What was lacking was just 

Ihe individual man of genius, who has now arisen and has recog¬ 
nized the truth; the fact that he has now arisen, that the truth 
has been recognized precisely at thi^ moment, is not an inevitable 
event, following of necessity in the chain of historical develop¬ 
ment, but a mere happy accident. He might just as well have 
been born five hundred years earlier, and would then have saved 
humanity five hundred years of error, strife and suffering. 

We saw how the French philosopheis of the eighteenth cen- 

lury, who paved the way for the revolution, appealed to reason 

as the sole judge of all that existed. A rational state, a rational 
society were to be established; everything that ran counter to 
eternal reason was to be relentlessly set aside. We saw also that 
in reality this eternal reason was nothing else than the idealized 
intellect of the average burgher, just at that period developing into 
the bourgeois. When therefore the French Revolution had realized 
this rational society and this rational state, it became apparent 
that the new institutions, however rational in comparison with 
earlier conditions, proved by no means absolutely rational. The ra¬ 
tional state had suffered shipwreck. Rousseau’s Social Contract 
had found its realization in the Reign of Terror, from which the 
bourgeoisie, which had lost faith in its own political capacity, had 
sought refuge first in the corruption of the Directorate, and ulti¬ 
mately in the protection afforded by the Napoleonic despotism. The 
promised eternal peace had changed to an endless war of con¬ 
quest. Rational society had fared no better. The antithesis between 
rich and poor, instead of being resolved in general well-being, 
had been sharpened by the abolition of the guild and other priv¬ 
ileges, which had bridged it over, and of the benevolent institu¬ 
tions of the church, which had mitigated its effects; the “freedom 
of property” from feudal fetters, now become a reality, turned 
out to be ,for the small bourgeois and small peasants the freedom 
of selling this small property, which was being crushed by the 
overpowering competition of big capital and big landed property, 
precisely to these great lords, and thus, for the small bourgeois 
and small peasants, became converted into freedom from prop- 
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orty; the impetuous growth of industry on a capilalisl basis 
raised the poverty and suffering ot the working masses to a con¬ 
dition of society’s existence. Cash payment became more and more, 
according to Carlyle’s expression, the sole nexus between man and 
man. The nurnbor of crimes increased from year to year. And if the 
feudal depravities, formerly shamelessly flaunting in the light of 
day, though not abolished, were yet temporarily forced into the 
background, on the other hand the bourgeois vices, until then in¬ 
dulged in only in privacy, now bloomed all the more luxuriantly. 
Trade developed more and more into swindling. The “fraternity” 
of the revolutionary motto was realized in the chicanery and envy 
of the competitive struggle. Corruption took the place of violent 
oppression, and money replaced the sword as the chief lever of 
social power. The “right of the first night” passed from the feudal 
lords to the bourgeois manufacturers. Prostitution assumed pro¬ 
portions hitherto unknown. Marriage itself remained, as before, 
the legally recognized form, the official cloak of prostitution, and 
was besides supplemented by widespread adultery. In a Avord, com¬ 
pared with the glowing promises of the prophets of the Enlight¬ 
enment, the social and political institutions established by the 
“victory of reason” proved to be bitterly disillusioning caricatures. 
The only thing still lacking was people to voice this disillusion¬ 
ment, and these came with the turn of the century. In 1802 
Saint-Simon’s Geneva Letters appeared; Fourier’s first work was 
published in 1808, although the groundwork of his theory dated 
from 1799; on the first of Januar 5 % 1800, Robert Owen took over 
the management of New Lanark. 

At this period, however, the capitalist mode of production, and 
with it the antagonism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, was 
as yet very undeveloped. Large-scale industry, which had only 
jusl arisen in England, was still unknown in France. But it is 
large-scale industry that on the one hand first develops the con¬ 
flicts which make a revolution in the mode of production, the 
abolition of its capHalist character, an imperative necessity—^con¬ 
flicts not only between the classes horn of it, but also between the 
very productive forces and forms of exchange which it creates; 
and on the other hand it develops, precisely in these gigantic pro¬ 
ductive forces, the means through which these conflicts can be re¬ 
solved. If, therefore, about 1800, the conflicts arising from the 
new social order were only just beginning to develop, this is even 
more true of the means through which they were to be resolved 
Though during the Reign of Terror the propertyless masses of 
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Pans had been able to win the mastery for a moment, and thus, 
even against the bourgeoisie, to lead the bourgeois revolution to 
victory, they had only proved by doing so how impossible, in 
the long run, their rule was in the then existing conditions. The 
proletariat, then only just separating itself from these propertyless 
masses as the nucleus of a new class, as yet quite incapable of 
independent political action, appeared as an oppressed, sufTering 
estate of society, to which, in its incapacity to help itself, help 
could at most be brought from outside, from above. 

This historical situation also dominated the founders of social¬ 
ism. To the immature stage of capitalist production and the 
immature class position, immature theories corresponded. The 
solution of social problems, a solution which slill lay hidden in 
the undeveloped economic conditions, was to be produced out of 
their heads. Society presented nothing but abuses; it was the 
task of cogitating reason to remove them. What was required 
was to discover a ne^v and more peifect social order, and to im¬ 
pose this on society from without, by propaganda and, where pos¬ 
sible, by the example of model experiments. These new social 
systems were from the oiilsct doomed to be utopias; the more 
their details were elaborated, the more they necessarily receded 
into pure fantasy. 

This once established, we shall not dwell a moment longer on 
this aspect, now belonging wholly to the past We can leave it 
to literary retailers to puzzle their brains solemnly over these 
fantasies, which today are only diverting, and to prove the super¬ 
iority of their own insipid mode of thought over such “absurdity.” 
We, on the contrary, delight in the inspired ideas and germs of 
ideas which everywhere emerge through their covering of fantasy, 
and to which those philistines are blind. 

Saint-Simon was a son of the flreat French Revolution, at the 
outbreak of which he was not yet thirty The revolution was the 
victorj^ of the third estate, z.e., of the great masses of the nation 
working in production and in trade, over the hitherto privileged 
idle estates, the nobles and the priests. But victory of the third 
estate soon revealed itself as exclusively the victory of a small 
part of this estate, as the conquest of political power by the socially 
nrivileged section of it, the propertied bourgeoisie. And this bour¬ 
geoisie had certainly developed rapidly even during the revolution, 
partly by speculation in the lands of the noTbility and of the 
Church, confiscated and afterwards sold, and partly by frauds 
upon the nation bv means of armv contracts ft was the domina- 
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tion of these swindlers that, under the Directorate, brought France 
and the Revolution to the verge of ruin, and thus gave Napoleon 
the pretext for his coup d'etat. Hence, in Saint-Simon’s mind the 
antagonism between the third estate and the privileged estates 
took the form of an antagonism between “workers” and “idlers.” 
The idlers were not merely the old privileged persons, but also 
all who, without taking any part in production or distribution, 
lived on their unearned incomes [Renten], And the ‘‘workers” 
were not only the wage workers, but also the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the l)ankers. That the idlers had lost the capacity for 
intellectual leadership and political supremacy had been proved, 
and was finally settled by the revolution. That the non-possessing 
classes had not this capacity seemed to Saint-Simon proved by the 
experiences of the Reign of Terror. Then, who was to lead and 
command'^ According to Saint-Simon, science and industry, both 
united by a new religious bond, destined to restore that unify of 
religious ideas which had been lost since the time of the Refor¬ 
mation—a necessarily mystic and rigidly hierarchic “new Chris¬ 
tianity.” But science, that was the scholars; and industry, ihal 
was, in the first place, the active bourgeois, manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants, bankers. These bourgeois were, true enough, supposed to 
transform themselves into a kind of public officials, of social 
trustees; but they were neveiihelcss to hold, compared with the 
workers, a commanding and economically privileged position. The 
bankers especially were assigned the mission of regulating the 
whole of social production by the regulation of credit. This con¬ 
ception was in exact keeping with a time in which modern indus¬ 
try in France and, with it, the chasm lietween bourgeoisie and 
proletariat, was only just coming into existence. But what Saint- 
Simon especially lays stress upon is this: what interests him first, 
and above all other things, is the lot of the class that is the most 
numerous and the most poor (“fo classe la plus nombreiise et la 
plus pauvre"). 

In his Geneva Letters, Saint-Simon already laid down the 
principle that “all men should work.” When he wrote these let¬ 
ters he already knew that the Reign of Terror was the reign of 
the propertylcss masses “See,” he tells them, “what happened in 
France when your comrades were masters there; they created 
famine.” But to conceive the French Revolution as a class war, 
and, at that, not mcrety one between nobility and bourgeoisie, but 
between nobility, bourgeoisie and the prdipertyless masses was, in¬ 
deed, in the year 1802, a discovery of genius. Tn 1810 he de- 
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clared that politics was the science of production, and predicted 
the complete absorption of politics in economics. And if the re* 
cognition that economic conditions are the basis of political insti¬ 
tutions here shows itself only in embryo, nevertheless the trans- 
forjuation of political government over men into the administra¬ 
tion of things and the direction of production processes—that is, 
the “abolition of the state” about which so much noise has re¬ 
cently been made everywhere—is already clearly stated. With 
equal superiority over his contemporaries, in 1814, immediately 
alter the entry of the Allies into Paris, and again in 1815, during 
the Hundred Days’ War, he proclaimed the alliance of France 
with England, and in the second line, of these two countries with 
Germany, as the sole guarantee of the prosperous development 
and tlie peace of Europe. To preach to the French in 1815 an 
alliance witli the victors of Waterloo certainly recfiiired in equal 
measure courage and historical foresight. 

K in Saint-Simon we find the breadth of view ot a genius, 

I hanks to which almost all the ideas of later socialists which are 
not strictly economic arc contained in his works in embiyo, in 
Fourier we find a critique of existing social conditions, which, 
typically French in its wit, is none the less penetrating. Fourier 
takes the bourgeoisie at its word—both its enthusiastic prophets 
))cfore the revolution and its interested sycophants after it, Ila 
mercilessly lays bare the material and moral poverty of the bour¬ 
geois world, contrasting it both with the glittering i)romises, made 
by the earlier philosophers of the Enlightenment, of a society 
only ruled by reason, of a civilization which would yield universal 
happiness, of the illimitable perfectibility of nian^ and with the 
highly-coloured phraseology of his contemporary bourgeois ideol¬ 
ogists, showing how everywhere Ihc most pitiable reality corres¬ 
ponds to the most fine-sounding phrase, and overwhelming with 
lus mordant satire this hopeless fiasco of phrases. Fourier is mol 
only a critic; his irrepressible gaiety makes him a satirist, and indeed 
one of the greatest satirists of all time. He depicts with the touch 
of a master, and at the same time in a most diverting way, the 
speculative swindles which flourished on the decline of the revo¬ 
lution, and also the shopkeeping outlook which was characteristic 
of the French merchants of that period. His criticism of the 
bourgeois form of relations between the sexes, and of the position 
of woman in bourgeois society, is even more masterly. He was 
the first to declare that in a given society the degree of emanci¬ 
pation of women is the natural measure of the general emancipa- 
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lion, Bui it IS in his conception of the history of society that 
Fourier appears at his greatest. He divides its whole past course into 
four stages of development: savagery, barbarism, the patriarchate, 
civilization, the last of which coincides with what is now called 
bourgeois society and, therefore, with tlie social order introduced 
since the sixteenth century; and he shows “that the civilized stage 
raises every vice, practised by barbarism in a simple way, to a 
complex, ambiguous, hypocritical mode of existence"; that civiliza¬ 
tion moves in a “vicious circle,” in contradictions which it con¬ 
stantly reproduces but is never able to overcome, so that it con¬ 
stantly attains the opposite of what it wants oi pretends that it 
wants to achieve. So Ibat^ lor example, “in civilization, poverty 
springs from superabundance itself'' Fourier, ns wc see, handies 
dialectics in the same masterly way as his contemporary Hegel 
With the same use of dialectics he brings out the fact, in oppo¬ 
sition to the talk about the illimitable perleclibilily of man, that 
each historical phase has its ascending bill also ils descending 
curve, and applies this conceplion also to the future of the whole 
human race. As Kant introduced into natural science Uie ullimate 
destruction ol the earth, so Fouriei introduced into historical 
thought the ultimate exlinctiou of humanity. 

Wliile in France the hurricane of the revolution swept through 
the land, in England a quieter, but no less mighty, revolutioniz¬ 
ing process was going on. Steam and the new toolmaking machin¬ 
ery were transforming manufacture into modern large-scale 
industry, and thereby revolutionizing the whole basis of bour¬ 
geois society. The sluggish march of development in the man¬ 
ufacturing period changed to a real i)eriod of storm and stress 
in production. The division of society into big capitalists and 
properlyless prolelarians was lakijig place with evcr-incrcasing 
rapidity; and between these two classes, instead of the former 
stable middle class, there was now an unstable mass of arlisans 
and small shopkeepers leading a preenrious existence— the most 
nucliiating section of the population The new mode of produc¬ 
tion was still only at the beginning of its ascending curve; it was 
still the normal, proper, in existing conditions the sole possible 
mode of production. But even at that time it was producing cry¬ 
ing social abuses: the crowding together of a homeless population 
in the worst quarters of great cities—the rupture of all tradition¬ 
al bonds based on descent, of patriarchal subordination, of the 
family—excessive labour, especially of women and children, on 
an appalling scale—widespread demoralization of the working 
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lass, suddenly hurled into completely new conditions, liuiii the 
countryside into the town, from agriculture into industry, from 
stable conditions of life into uncertain and daily varying condi¬ 
tions. Then a Iwenty-nine-year-old manufacturer appeared on the 
scene as a reformer, a man of almost sublimely childlike simplic¬ 
ity of character and at the same time a born leader of men such 
as is rarely seen. Robert Owen had adopted the teaching of the 
materialist philosophers of the Enlightenment that man’s char¬ 
acter is the product on the one hand of his hereditary constitu¬ 
tion, and on the other, of his environment during his lifetime, 
and particularly during the period of his development. In the 
industrial revolution most of his class saw only confusion and 
chaos, enabling them to fish in troubled waters and get rich 
(piickly. He saw in it the opporlunity to put liis favourite theory 
into practice, and thereby to bring order out of chaos. He had 
alicady tried it out with success in Manchcsler, as manager of 
a factory with over live hundred workers; from 1800 to 1829 he 
directed the great cotton-spinning mill of New Lanark in Scot¬ 
land, as managing partner, along the same lines but with greater 
freedom of action and with a success whicli won him European 
lame. He transformed a population which rose gradually to 2,500 
persons, and was originally composed of the most diverse and 
for the most part greatly demoralized elements, into an abso¬ 
lutely model colon}^ in which drunkenness, police, magistrates, law¬ 
suits, poor law institutions and any need of charily were things 
unknown. And, in fact, he did so simply by placing the people 
in conditions more wortliy of human beings, and especially by 
having the rising generation carefully brought up He was the 
inventor of infant schools, and first introduced them here. From 
Iwo years of age the children came to school, where they enjoyed 
themselves so much that they could hardly be got home again. 
While his competitors worked their people thirteen to fourteen 
hours a day, in New Lanark only ten and a half hours were 
worked. When a cotton crisis made a four months’ stoppage ne¬ 
cessary full wages were paid to the idle workers. And with all 
this I he concern had more than doubled its value and to the end 
brought in substantial profits to the proprietors. 

But for all that Owen was not content. The existence which 
he had contrived for his workers fell far short in his eyes of 
being worthy of human beings; “the people were my slaves”; the 
relatively favourable conditions in whicli he had set them were 
^till far from allowing them an all-round and rational develop- 
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nieiU ol charactei and mind, and much less a free exercise of 
their faculties. “And yet, the working part of this population of 
2,500 persons was daily producing as much real wealth for society 
as, less than half a century before, it would have required the 
working part of a population of 600,000 to create. I asked myself: 
what became of the differeiice lictween the wealth consumed by 
2,500 persons and that which would have been consumed by 
600,000'?“^ The answer was clear. It had been used to pay the 
owners of tlie concern five percent interest on their invested capi¬ 
tal and in addition a profit of more than f 300,000 sterling. And 
what was true of New Lanark held good in still greater measure 
of all the taclories in Liigland. “It this new wealth had not been 
created by machinery, ... the wars ... in opposition to Napoleon, and 
to support the aristocratic principles of society, could not have 
been niaiutaiiied And yet this new power was the creation of the 
working classes."- To them, llicrefore, also belonged the fruits. 
To Owen, the new mighty productive forces, wliich until then had 
seiYcd only for the eiiricliiiient ol individuals and the enslave¬ 
ment of the masses, offered the basis for a reconstruction of 
society, and were destined, as the common property of all, to 
work only for the common welfare of all. 

The Owenite communism arose in ihis purely business way, 
as the result, so lo .speak, of commercial calculation. It retained 
this practical character throughout. Thus in 1823 Owen put for¬ 
ward a scheme to end the distress in Ireland by means of com¬ 
munist colonies; attached lo the scheme were comprehensive 
estimates of the initial costs, the annual expenditure and the re¬ 
venue which could be expected. Thus, too, in his definite plan 
for tlie future the technical elaboration of details, including ground 
plan, front elevation and bird’s eye view, shows such practical 
knowledge that, once the Owenite method of social reforms is 
accepted, there is little to be said against the actual detailed arrange¬ 
ments even from the standpoint of an expert. 

His advance to communism was the turning point in Owen’s 
life. As long as he merely played the part of a philanthropist he 
had reaped nothing but wealth, applause, honour and glory. He 
was the most popular man in Europe. Not only those of his own 

* Eiom The Reoolution in Mind and Practice, p. 21, a memorial addressed 
to all ihe “Red republicans, communists and socialists of Europe,” and sent 
to thp provisional government of France, 1848, and also ‘‘to Queen Victoria 
and her responsible advisers ” [Vo/r bij F. Engels ] 

2 Ibid, p 22—Ed 
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clas'^, but statesmen and princes listened to him with appioval. 
JUil when he came lorvvard with his communist theories, the 
situation was entirely changed. There were three great obstacles 
which above all seemed to him to block the path to social re- 
ioim: private property, religion and marriage in its present 
lorm. He knew what confronted him if he attacked them; com¬ 
plete outlawry from olficial society and the loss of his whole 
social position. Hut he did not let anything hold him back from 
attacking them regardless of the consequences, and what he had 
loreseen came to pass. Banished from official society, banned by 
the press, impoverished by the failure of communist experiments 
in America in which he sacrificed his whole fortune, he turned 
directly to the working class and worked among them for an- 
<dber Ihirty years All social movements, all real advances made 
111 I'^ngland in the interest of the working class were associated 
witli Owen s name Thus in 1819, after five years’ effort, he se- 
ciir(‘(l the passage of the first law limiting the labour of women 
jiid cluldreu in I he factories. He presided at the first Congress at 
which Ihe trade unions of all England united in a single great 
liades association.^ As transition measures to the complete com¬ 
munist organization of society he introduced on the one hand 
co-operative societies (both consumers’ and producers’), which 
have since at least given practical proof that it is very well 
possible to dispense with both merchants and manufacturers; and 
on the other hand labour bazaars, institutions for the exchange 
ot the iirodiicls of labour by means of labour*notes with the labour- 
iiour as unit. These institutions were necessarily doomed to failure, 
hut ihev completely anticipated the Proudhon exchange bank of a 
iunch later period, and only differed from it in that they did not 
icj)iesent the panacea for all social ills, but only the first step 
hwvards a far more radical transformation of society. 

Tile mode of outlook of the Utopians for a long time gov- 
ciued the socialist conceptions of the nineteenth century and in 
part still governs them. Until quite recently it received the 
homage of all French and English socialists, and the earlier 
German communism, including Weitling, also belongs to it. To 
all these, socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason 
and justice and needs only to be discovered to conquer the world 

^ The Great National Consolidated Trades Union, founded in 1834, was 
Hie first attempt to create a united national organization of English trade unions. 
The organization was dissolved at the end of 1834.— Ed. 
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by virtue of its own power; as absolute truth is independent of 
lime and space and of the historical development of man, it is 
a mere accident when and where it is discovered. At the same 
lime absolute truth^ reason and justice are difTerent for the found¬ 
er of each different school; and as each one’s special brand 
of absolute truth, reason and justice is in turn conditioned by 
his subjective understanding, his conditions of existence, the 
measure of his knowledge and intellectual training, so the only 
solution possible in this conflict ol absolute truths is that they 
should grind each other down. And nothing could come of this 
but a kind of eclectic, average socialism, such as in fact domi¬ 
nates the minds of most socialist workers in France and England 
up to the present time; a mixture, admitting of tlie most manifold 
shades, of such of the critical observations, economic doctrines 
and delineations of future society made by the various founders 
of sects as excite the least opposition; a mixture which is the 
more easily produced the more its individual constituents have 
the sharp edges ot precision rubbed off in llie stream of debate, 
as pebbles are rounded in a brook. In order to make a science 
of socialism it had first to be placed upon a real basis 

IT 


Meanwhile, along with and after the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, the newer German philosophy had arisen, ter¬ 
minating in Hegel. Its greatest merit was the re-adoption of dia¬ 
lectics as the highest form of thinking. The old Greek philosophers 
were all natural-born dialecticians, and Aristotle, the most encyclo¬ 
paedic intellect of them, had even already analysed the most essen¬ 
tial forms of dialectic thought. The newer philosophy, on the other 
hand, although it too included brilliant exponents of dialectics 
{e.g., Descartes and Spinoza), had become, especially under Eng¬ 
lish influence, more and more rigidly fixed in the so-called meta¬ 
physical mode of reasoning, by which also the French of the 
eighteenth century, at all events in their special philosophical 
works, were almost exclusively dominated. But outside philosophy 
in the restricted sense, the French were nevertheless able to pro¬ 
duce masterpieces of dialectic; we need only recall Rameau!s 
Nephew by Diderot and Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
Among Men by Rousseau. We give here, in brief, the essential 
character of these two modes of thoughl. 
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When we rcilect on nature or Iho history of mankind or our 
own intellectual activity, there lirst presents itself to us the picture 
of an endless maze of relations and interactions in wiiicli nothing re¬ 
mains what, where and as it was. but everything moves, changes, 
comes into being and passes out of existence. Wc see, therefore, at 
first the picture as a whole, in which Ihe details are still kept more or 
less in the background; wc pay more atleulion to the motion, the 
fransitions, the interconnections than to n^hat it is that moves, changes 
or is interconnected. This primitive, naive, yet intiinsically correct 
conception of the world was that of ancient Greek philosophy, and 
was first clearly formulated by HeracUturs: everything is and also is 
not, for everything is in jhtx, is constantly changing, conslanlly com¬ 
ing into being and passing away Hut this conception^ correctly as it 
covers the general characler ol the picture of phenomena as a 
whole, is yet inadequate to explain the details of which this total 
picture is composed; and so long as w^o do not understand these, 
we also have no clear idea of the picliiio as a wdiole. In order lo 
understand these dolails, we must detacli Ihem from their natiiial 
or historical connections, and examine each one separately as lo 
its naliire, its special causes and cfTecls, etc. This is primarily (he 
lask ol natural science and historical research—branches of science 
whicli Ihe Greeks of the classical period, on very good giounds, 
lelegated lo a merely subordinate position, because they had first 
ot all to collect materials for tln'se sciences to work upon. A 
certain amount of natural and historical matciial must be collect- 
cd helnre there can be any critical analysis, comparison or arrange¬ 
ment in classes, orders and species. The lieginnings of tlie 
‘xact investigation of naluro were therefore first developed 1)> 
the Greeks of the Alexandrian period,^ and later on, in the Middle 
Ages, were further developed by the Arabs. Real natural science, 
however, dates only from the second half of the fifteenth century, 
and from then on it has advanced with constantly increasing rap¬ 
idity. The analysis of nature into its individual parts, the group¬ 
ing of the different natural processes and natural objects in de¬ 
finite classes, the study of the internal anatomy of organic bodies 

^ The Alexandiian period of the development of science comprises the 
period extending from the third century B C, to the sixth century A.D It 
derives its name from the town of Alexandria in Egypt, which was one of the 
most important centres of international economic connections at that time. 
In the Alexandrian period, the exact sciences and natural sciences, such as 
mathematics (Euclid and Archimedes), geography, astronomy, anatomy, 
physiology, etc., attained considerable development— Ed. 
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in llieir manifold loiiiis—llu'si* were the luiuiameiiUil coiulilions 
of tlie gigantic strides iii our knowledge ot iudiir(‘ wliich have 
been made during the last loin hundred }ears But this method 
of in\(‘sligalion lias also led us as a legacy tlie habit ol observing 
natural olijecis and iiatuial [irocesses in their isolation, delaclieil 
liom the whole vast inteiconnection ol things, and lluuefoie not 
in their motion, but in tlieir lepose, not as essentially changing, 
hut as li\ed constants: not in then hie, ]mi in their death. And 
when, as was the case with Itacon and Locki', this way of look¬ 
ing at things was liaiisterred from natural science to philosophy, 
it produced the specific nairow-miiulcdness of last ccntiiiy, the 
metaphysical mode ol thought 

To the metaphysician, things and Ilicir menial imag(‘s, ideas, 
are isolated, lo lie coiisideied one allei the other, apart trom each 
other, rigid, fixed objects ot invcsligalioii gi\(*n once for all. lie 
thinks in a])solid(*l\ uninedialed anldliesc's Ills coinnuinication l'^ 
“Yea, Yea; Nay, Na> . ' loi whatsoi vcr is more lhaii these eometh 
of evil. For him a thing either exists, oi it iloes not (‘xist, it is 
equally impossdile loi a thing lo lie ilsidl and at tlu' same linu‘ 
something else Posilive and nc'galive absolutely (‘\cludc‘ oiu* an¬ 
other; cause and elfect stand in an eqiudly rigid antithesis one to 
the olhi‘1. At liist sight this inode ol Ihoughl seems lo ns e\lienu'- 
ly plausible, because it is Ihe inodc' of thought of so-called sound 
common sense. But sound common sense, ri*spectalile lellow that 
be is within the homely precincls of his own loui walls, lias most 
wonderful adveiUure.s as soon as lie ventures oiil into the wide 
world ol scienlitic rest'aich lieu* tlu' metaphysical mode of oul- 
look, justifiable and oven neci'ssary as it is iii domains whose 
extent varies according to the naliire of the objecl under investi¬ 
gation, neverthek'ss always, sooiiia oi lalcr. ieachi‘s a limit biwond 
which it becomes one-sided, limited, ahslracl, and loses ils way in 
insoluble contradictions. And lids is so because in considering in¬ 
dividual things il loses sight of their connections; in contemplat¬ 
ing their exislence it forgets llieir coming into lieing and jjassing 
away, in looking at them at re.st it leaves their motion out of 
account; because it cannot sec the wood for the trees. For every¬ 
day purposes wc know, for examiilo, and can say wilh certainly 
whether an animal is alive or nol; hut when we look more closelv 
we find that this is often an extremely complex question, as jurists 
know very well. They have cudgelled their brains in vain to dis¬ 
cover some rational limit beyond which the killing of a child in 
its mother’s Avomb is murder; and it is equally impossible to de- 
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trrmino the moment ol dealic as physiology has established that 
death is not a sudden, instantaneous event, but a very prolractcd 
piocx*ss. In the same way ev(‘ry oiganic ])eing is at each moment 
Die same and iiot the same; at each moment it is assimilating 
matter drawn Jrom withoul, and excreling other mallei; at each 
moment cells of its body are dying and new ones are being 

iornied; in tact, wilhin a longer or shorlci period the matter ot 

ils body is completely rini'wi'd and is iepla(*ed by other atoms 
ot matter, so that every organic being is at all limes itself and 
yet something ollur Ilian ilselt. (dosei investigalion also shows 
us that the two poles oi an antithesis, like positive and negative, 
aie just as insc'parable tioin each ollur as they ai(‘ opposed, 
and that despite all their opposition they mutually peneliate each 

other. It is just the same* with cause and elfecl; these are con- 

eejilions winch only have \alidil\ as sik h in then* ajiplicatioii to 
a particular case, but whtai wc t(ui'»id(‘i llu* particular case in its 
general connection with tlu‘ worlil as a vliole tliev ineige and dis¬ 
solve in the conception <d uiu\eisal uilcuaclion. in whicli causes 
and eflecls are constantly changing places, and what is now or 
here an eltect hecomes there or then a cause, and vice versa, 

Xone ol llu'se jiroeesses .nut iiu‘tliods oi thought lit into the 
flame of metapliysical lliinking. IbiL lor dialectics, whicli grasps 
things and their conceptual images tssinliallv m Iheii inlercon- 
iK'Clion, in their coiicalenahon, then molioii llieir coming into and 
passing out ot existiaice, such [>ioci‘ssc‘s as tlu^se mentioned above 
arc so many corroboialioiis ol its own uudliod of treatment Nature 
is the lest of dialectics and il must he ^aid for modiun natural 
seienee that it has lurnished exlreniilv redi and daily increasing 
materials lor this lest, and has tiuis })lo^ed that in llie last analy¬ 
sis nature s jirocess is (iialecheal and not melaphvsical, that it 
does not move in an eltTiiallv uniloiiii and coiislantly repeated 
circle but passes Ihiougli a real Inslory. Ihue pnnu menlion should 
1)(‘ mad(* of Daruin, who dt‘a]t a s('vere )>lo\\ to tlu‘ ui('la]diysical 
fonceplion of nature by proving tliat llic organic woild of today, 
plants and animals, and consequently man too. i> alt a product of 
a process ol development that has been in jungles'! tor millions 
of years. But the natural scientists who Iiavt‘ learnt to think dia¬ 
lectically are still few and lar lielwecn. and lienee Ihe conflict be¬ 
tween th(‘ discoveries made and (lie old liaditional modi* of thought 
is the explanation of the boundless contusion which now reigns 
in theoretical natural science and reduces both leachers and stu¬ 
dents, wrileis and readers, to despair. 
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All exact leprexentalioii ot the universe, ot its evolulioii and 
that of mankind, as well as of the reflection of this evolution in 
the human mind, can theretoie only be built up in a dialectical 
way, taking coiislanlly into account the general actions and leac- 
lions of becoming and ceasing to be, of progressive of retrogres¬ 
sive changes. And it was along this line that the more recent 
German philosophy worked from the lirst. Kant began Ins careei 
by resolving the stable solar system of Newton and its eternal 
permanence—after the famous inilial impulse had once been given 
—into a historical process: the formation of the sun and of all 
the planets out of a rotating nebulous mass, Togelher with this 
he already drew the conclusion that given this origin of the solai 
system, its ultimate doom folloyred of necessity. Half a century 
later his views were given a mathematical basis by Laplace, and 
another filty years laler the speclroscope pioved the existence in 
cosmic space of such incandescent masses of gas in various stages 
of condensation. 

This newer German philosophy lermiiiated in the Hegelian 
system, iii which lor the first time—and this is its great merit-— 
the whole natural, historical and spiritual world was presented as 
a process, that is, as m constant motion, change, transformation 
and development, and the attempt was made to show the internal 
inleicojineclions in this motion and development. From this stand¬ 
point the history of mankind no longer appeared as a wild wlnrl 
of senseless deeds of violence, all equally condemnablc before the 
judgment seal ot the now matured piulosopiiic leasoii, and best 
forgotten as quickly as possible, but as the process of develop¬ 
ment of humanity itself. It now became the task of thought io 
follow the gradual stages of this process through all its devious 
ways, and lo trace out the inner icgularilies running through all 
its apparently fortuitous phenomena. 

That the Ilcgcliuii system did not accomplish the task it set 
itself is here immalerial. Its epoch-making service was tliat it 
propounded it. It is indeed a task which no individual will ever 
be able lo accomplish. Although Hegel was—with Saint-Simon—the 
most encyclopaedic mind of his lime, yet he was limited, in the 
first place, by the necessarily restricted compass of his own knowl¬ 
edge, and, secondly, by the similarly restricted scope and depth 
of the‘knowledge and ideas of his age. But there was also a third 
factor. Hegel was an idealist, that is to say, the thoughts within 
his mind were lo him not the more or less abstract images of 
real things and processes, but on the contraiy. things and their 
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development were to him only the images made real of the “idea*' 
existing somehow or other already before the world existed. This 
mode of thought placed everything on its head, and completely 
reversed the real connections of things in the world. And though 
Hegel’s brilliant mind correctly grasped many individual intercon¬ 
nections, yet, for the reasons just given, there is also much that in 
point of detail necessarily turned out botched, artificial, laboured, in 
a word, wrong. The Hegelian system as such was a colossal miscar¬ 
riage—but it was the last of its kind. It suffered, ni fact, from an 
internal and insoluble contradiction. On the one hand, its basic 
assumption was the historical outlook that human history is a process 
of evolution, which by its very nature cannot find intellectual finality 
in the discovery ot any so-called absolute truth; but on the other 
hand, it laid claim to being the very essence of precisely this abso¬ 
lute truth A system of natural and historical knowledge which is 
all-embracing and final for all lime is in contradiction to the funda¬ 
mental laws of dialectical thinking; which, however, far from 
excluding, on the contrary includes, the idea that the systematic 
knowledge of the entire external universe can make giant strides 
from generation to generation. 

The realization of the complete inversion of previous German 
idealism led necessarily to materialism, but, it must be noted, not 
to the simply metaphysical, exclusively mechanical materialism 
ot the eighUenth century. Instead of the simple and naively rev¬ 
olutionary rejection of all previous history, modern materialism 
sees history as the process of the evolution of humanity, and its 
own task as the discovery of the laws of motion of this pro¬ 
cess The conception was prevalent among the French of the 
eighteenth century, and still continued with Hegel, that nature was 
a whole moving in narrow circles and remaining immutable, with 
eternal celestial bodies, as Newton taught, and with unalterable spe¬ 
cies of organic beings, as Linnaeus taught. In opposition to this con¬ 
ception, modern materialism embraces the more recent advances 
of natural science, according to which nature also has its history 
in time, the celestial bodies, like the organic species which under 
favourable circumstances people them, coming into being and pass¬ 
ing away, and the recurrent cycles, in so far as they are in any 
way admissible, assuming infinitely vaster dimensions. In both 
cases modern materialism is essentially dialectical, and no longer 
needs any philosophy standing above the other sciences. As soon 
as each separate science is required to get clarity as to its posi¬ 
tion in the great totality of things and of our knowledge of things, 
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a special science dealing with this totality is superfluous. What 
still independently survives of all former philosophy is the science 
of thought and its laws—formal logic and dialectics. Everything 
else is merged in the positive science of nature and history. 

While, however, the revolution in the conception of nature 
could only proceed to the extent that research furnished the cor¬ 
responding positive materials ot knowledge, already much earlier 
certain historical facts had occurred >vhich led to a decisive 
change in the conception of history. In 1831 the first working- 
class rising had taken place in Lyons; between 1838 and 1812 the 
first national workens’ movement, that of the English Chartists,^ 
reached its height. The class struggle between proletariat and bour¬ 
geoisie came to the front in the history of the most advanced 
European countries, in proportion to the development there, on 
the one hand, of large-scale industry, and on the other, of the 
newly-won political domination of the bourgeoisie. Facts more 
and more forcibly stamped as lies the teachings of bourgeois 
economics as to the identity of the interests of capital and labour, 
as to the universal harmony and universal prosperity that free 
competition brings. All these things could no longer be ignored, 
any more lhan the French and English socialism whicli was 
their theoretical, even though extremely imperfect, expression But 
the old idealist conception of history, which was not yel dis¬ 
placed, knew nothing of class struggles based on material inter¬ 
ests, in fact knew nothing at all of material inleresls; produclion 
and all economic relations appeared in it only as incidental, sub¬ 
ordinate elements in the “history of civilization.” 

The new facts made imperative a new examination of all past 
history, and then it was seen that all past history, with the ex¬ 
ception of primitive conditions, was the hislory of class struggles, 
that these classes of society warring upon each other are alwavs 
products of the relations of production and exchange, in a word, 
of the economic relations of their time; that therefore the econom¬ 
ic structure of society always forms the real basis from which, 
in the last analysis, is to be explained the whole superstiucUire of 
legal and political institutions, as well as of the religious, philo¬ 
sophical and other conceptions of each historical period, llcgel 

^ The Chartist movement m England embraced the vast majorilv of the 
English working class and constituted the first independent political movement 
of the proletariat It received its name from the ‘^Charter,” a petition which 
the workers laid before parliament in 1839, containing their chief de¬ 
mands .—Ed 
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had freed the conceplioa of history from metaphysics; he had 
made it dialectical—but his conception ot history was essentially 
idealistic. Now idealism was driven from ils last refuge, the con¬ 
ception of history, now a materialist conception ot history was pro¬ 
pounded, and the way found to explain man’s consciousness by 
Ins being, instead of, as herelofore. his being by his consciousness. 

Henceforward socialism no longer appeared as the accidental 
discovery of this or that brilliant mind, but as the necessary out¬ 
come of the struggle between two historically developed classes— 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Its task was no longer to 
manufacture a system of society as perfect as possible, but to in¬ 
vestigate the historical economic process from which tliese classes 
and their antagonism had ot necessity sprung and to discover in 
the economic position thus created the means for solving the 
conflict. But the socialism of earlier days was just as incompatible 
with this malerialist conception ot history as French materialism’s 
conception ot nature was with dialectics and modern natural 
science. It is true that the (\arlier socialism criticized the existing 
capitalist mode ot production and ils consequences, but it could 
not explain them, and so also could not get the mastery over 
them; it could only simply ieject them as evil riie more violently 
it denounced the exploitation of tlie working class, which was 
inseparable from it, the less was it in a position to slate clearly 
wherein this exploitation consists and how it arises. But what 
had to be done was to show I lie capitalist mode of production on 
the one hand in ils historical interconnection and avS a necessity for 
a definite historical period, and therefore also the necessity of its 
doom: and on the othei* hand also to lav bare its essenfial char¬ 
acter. which was still hidden This was done hv Ihe revelation 
of sSurpliis naliic It was shown that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the basic form of the capitalist mode of production and 
of tlie exploit a I ion of lh(‘ worker effected through it; that even if 
the capitalist buys the labour power of liis labourer at ils full 
value as a commodity on the market, he yet extracts more value 
from it than he paid for; and (hat in the iillimatc analysis 
this surplus value forms that sum of value from which is heaped 
up the constantly increasing mass of capital in the hands of the 
possessing classes. The process both of capitalist production and 
of the production of capital was explained 

These two great discoveries, the materialist conception of his¬ 
tory and the revelation of the secret of capitalist production by 
means of surplus value we owe to Marx. With these discoveries 
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socialism became a science, which had in the first place to be 
developed in all its details and interconnections 

HI 

The matejialist conception ot Jiistory starts from the principle 
that production, and with production the exchange of its products, 
is the basis of every social order; that in every society which has 
appeared in liisLory the distribution of the products, and with it 
the division of society into classes or estates, is determined by 
what is produced and how it is produced, and how the product 
is exchanged. According to this conception, the ultimate causes ol 
all social changes and political revolutions are to be sought, not 
in the minds of men, in their increasing insight into eternal truth 
and justice, but in changes in the mode of production and ex¬ 
change; they are to be sought not in the philosophy but in the 
economics of the epoch concerned. The growing realization that 
exisling social institutions are irrational and unjust, that reason 
has become nonsense and good deeds a scourge, is only a sign 
that changes Jiave been taking place quietly in Ihe methods of 
production and forms of exchange, with which the social order, 
cut to fit previous economic conditions, is no longer in accord 
This also implies that the means through which the abuses that 
have been revealed can be got rid of must likewise be present 
in more or less developed form, in the altered relations of production 
These means are not to be invented by the mind, but discovered by 
means of the mind in the exisling material facts ot production 

Where then, on this basis, does modern socialism stand 

The existing social order, as is now fairly generally admitted, 
IS the creation of the present ruling class, the bourgeoisie. Thr 
mode of production peculiar to the bourgeoisie—called, since 
Marx, the capitalist mode of production—was incompatible with 
the local privileges and the privileges of estate as well as with the 
reciprocal personal ties of the feudal system; the bourgeoisie 
shattered the feudal system, and on its ruins established the bour¬ 
geois social order, the realm of free competition, freedom ot 
movement, equal rights for commodity owners, and all the other 
bourgeois glories. The capitalist mode of production could now 
develop freely. From the time when steam and the new tool-mak¬ 
ing machinery had begun to transform the former manufacture 
into large-scale industry, the productive forces evolved under hour- 
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geois direction developed at a pace that was previously unknown 
and to an unprecedented degree. But just as manufacture, and the 
handicraft industry which had been further developed under its 
influence, had previously come into conflict with the feudal fet¬ 
ters of the guilds, so large-scale industry, as it develops more fully, 
comes into conflict with the barriers within which the capitalist 
mode of production holds it confined. The new forces of production 
have already outgrown the bourgeois form of using them; and this 
conflict between productive forces and mode of production is 
not a conflict which has arisen in men’s heads, as for example 
the conflict between original sin and divine justice; but it exists 
in fact, objectively, outside of us, independently of the will or 
purpose even of the men who brought it about. Modern socialism 
is nothing but the reflex in thought of this actual conflict, its 
ideal re lied ion in the minds first of the class which is directly 
sufreriag under it—the working class 

Now in what docs this conflict consisL^ 

Previous to capitalist production, that is to say, in the Middle 
Ages, small-scale production was general, on the basis of the 
private ownership by the workers of their means of production: 
the agricultural industry of the small peasant, freeman or serf, 
and Ihe handicraft industry of the towns. The instruments of 
labour—land, agricultural implements, the workshop and tools— 
were the instruments of labour ot individuals, intended only for 
individual use, and therefore necessarily puny, dwarfish, restrict¬ 
ed. But just because of this they belonged, as a rule, to the pro¬ 
ducer himself. To concentrate and enlarge these scattered, limited 
means of production, to tiansform them into the mighty levers 
of production of the present day, was precisely the historic role 
of the capitalist mode of production and of its representative, the 
bourgeoisie. In Part IV of Capital^ Marx gives a detailed account 
of how, since the fifteenth century, the latter accomplished this 
historically through the three stages of simple co-operation, man¬ 
ufacture and large-scale industry. But, as Marx also points out, 
the bourgeoisie was unable to transform those limited means of 
production into mighty productive forces except by transforming 
them from individual means of production into social means of 

^ Engels refers here to Vol, 1 of Capital, which in part IV (Chap. XIU 
and XIV) traces the history of the development of production from small 
handicrafts to large-scale industry. Marx also deals briefly with this course 
of evolution in Chap. XXXII This chapter is reproduced in the present volume. 
See p. 285.— Ed. 
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production, which could be used only by a body of men as a whole. 
The spinning-wheel, the hand-loom and the blacksmith’s ham¬ 
mer were replaced by the spinning macliine, the mechanical loom 
and the steam-hammer; and the iactory, making the co-operation 
of hundreds and thousands of workers necessary, took the place 
of the individual workroom. And, like the means of production, 
production itself changed from a series of individual operations 
into a series of social acts, and the products frojii the products 
of individuals into social products. The yarn, the cloth, and the 
metal goods, which now came from the factory were the common 
product of many w^orkers through whose hands it had to pass 
successively before it was ready. No individual can say of such 
products: I made it, that is mij product. 

However, where the spontaneous division ol labour gradually 
arisen planlessly within society is the basic lorm of production, 
it imprints upon the products the loim of coiunioddies, the mutual 
exchange, purchase and sale ol which enables the individual pro¬ 
ducers to satisfy their manifold needs. And tliis was the case din¬ 
ing the Middle Ages. The peasant, lor example, sold agricultural 
products to the artisan and pureliased Irom him in exchange the 
products of his craft. Into this society ot individiiid procluceis, 
producers of commodities, the new mode of production thrust 
itselt, setting up, iu the midst ol llu' spontaneous, jdanless division 
of labour wliicli then existed ihrougliout ^ocioty, the planned 
division of labour organized in the individual (aclory; alongside 
of individual production social production niad^ ds appearance 
The products of both were sold on the sam<‘ market, and conse¬ 
quently at prices which wire at least approximately the ^ame. 
But the planned organization was slionger than the spontaneous 
division of labour, the laotories in which labour was socially 
organized produced their commodities more cheaply than tlie 
sepaiate small producers Individual production succumbed on one 
field after another: social production j cvolulionizcd the whole 
former mode ol production. But tins, its revolutionary character, 
was so little understood that, on flic contrary, it was inlioduced 
as a means of stimulating and piomoling the production of com¬ 
modities. In its origin, it was directly linked with certain levers 
of commodity production and exchange which were already in 
existence: merchants’ capital, handicraft, wage labour. Inasmuch 
as it itself came into being as a new form of commodity produc¬ 
tion, the forms of appropriation characteristic of commodity pro¬ 
duction remained in full force also for it. 
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In coiiimodily production as it had developed in the Middle 
Ages, the question could never arise of who should be the owner 
(d llie product ol labour. The individual producer had produced 
it, as a rule, Irom raw material which belonged to him and was 
otten produced by lumscli, with his own instruments of labour, 
and by his own manual labour or that of his family. There was 
no need whatever for the product to be appropriated by him; it 
belonged to him as an absolute matter of course His ownership 
of the product was therefore based upon his own labour. Even 
where outside help was used, it was as a rule subsidiary, and in 
many cases recei\ed other compensation in addition to wages: the 
guild a[)pi(‘nlici‘ and journeyman worked less lor the sake ot 
their board and wages than to train themselves to become master 
eialtsmen Tluai came Ihe concenlialien ol the means ot produc¬ 
tion in large workshops and manufactories, tlieir Iransformation 
iiibj means ol pioducfion that were in fad s</Cial But the social 
means of production and the social products were treated as if 
I hey were still, as they had been liefoie, the m(‘ans of production 
and the pioducts of individuals Hitherto, the owner of the instru- 
ineiils ol labour had appropriated the product liecause it was as 
a nil(^ Ids own product, tlie auxiliary labour of other persons being 
the exception; now, the owner of the instruments of labour con- 
linued to appiopriate the product, although it was no longer his 
pioducl, but exclusively llu‘ piodiict of the labour of others. Thus 
the products, now socially produced, wcr(‘ not appropriated by 
those who had really set the means of production in motion and 
really produced the products, but by the capitalists Means ol 
pioductioii and pioductioii itself have in essence* become social. 
But they arc subjected to a form of approprialion which has as 
its presupposition private production by individuals, with each 
individual owning hi,^ own product and liringing it onto the mar¬ 
ket. The mode of production is subjected to this form of appro¬ 
prialion, although it removes the presupposition on which the 
latter is based. ^ In this contiadictioii, which gives the new mode 

^ There is no need here lo explain that although the form of appropnation 
leniains the same, the chaiacter of the appiopnnhon is revolutionized by the 
piocess described above lo no less a degree than production. My appropriation 
ol iny own product and my appropriation of aiiolhei person’s product are 
ceitainly two very diirerent forms of appropriation. It may be noted in passing 
that wage labour, in which the whole capitalist mode ot pioductioii is already 
present in embryo form, is a very old institution; in sporadic and scattered form 
it occurred alongside of slavery for centuries. But the germ could only develop 
into the capitalist mode of producHoii when the necessary historical conditions 
had come into existence. [A’ofc by F. Engels,] 
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of production its capitalist character, the whole con/heL of toduij 
is already present in germ. The more the new mode of production 
gained the ascendancy on all decisive fields of production and in 
all countries of decisive economic importance, supplanting individ¬ 
ual production except for insignilicaiit relics, the more glaring 
necessarily became the incompatibility of social prodiiclion with 
capitalist appropriation. 

The first capitalists loiiiid, as we liave said, the tor in of wage 
labour already in existence; but wage labour as the exception, as 
an auxiliary occupation, as a supplementary, as a transitory phase. 
The agricultural labourer who occasionally went to work as a 
day labourer had a few acres of his own land, from which if 
need be he could get his livelihood. The regulations of the guilds 
ensured that the journeyman of today became the master-crafts¬ 
man of tomorrow. But as soon as the mcan.s of produetior. had 
become social and were concentrated in the hands of capitalisl>, 
this situation changed. Both the means of production and the 
products of the small, individual producer lost more and mort^ 
of their value; there was nothing left for him to do but to go to 
the capitalist and work for wages. Wage labour, hitherto an ex¬ 
ception and supplemental, became the rule and the basic form ol 
all production; hitherto an auxiliary occupation, it now hecainv' 
the labourer's exclusive activity. The occasional wage uorker 1 k‘- 
came the wage worker for life The number of life-long wage 
workers was also increased to a colossal extent by the simul¬ 
taneous collapse of the feudal system Ihe dispersal of the retain¬ 
ers of the feudal lords, the eviction of peasants from their 
homesteads, etc. The separation between the means of production 
concentrated in the hands of the capitalists, on the one side, and 
the producers now possessing nothing but their labour power, on 
the other, was accomplished. The contradiction between social 
production and capitalist appropriation became manifest as the 
antagonism between proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

We have seen that the capitalist mode of production thrust 
itself into a society of commodity producers, individual producers, 
whose social interconnection resulted from the exchange of their 
products. But every society based on commodity production has 
the peculiarity that in it the producers have lost control of their 
own social relationships. Each produces for himself, with the 
means of production which happen to be at his disposal and in 
order to satisfy his individual needs through the medium of ex¬ 
change. No one knows how much of the article he produces is 
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coming onto the market, or how much demand there is for il, 
no one knows whether his individual product will meet a real 
need, whether he will cover his costs oi even be able to sell it at 
all. Anarchy reigns in social production But commodity produc¬ 
tion, like all other forms ot production, has its own peculiar 
laws, which are inherent in and inseparable from it; and these 
laws assert themselves in spite of anarchy, in and through anarchy. 
These laws are manifested in the sole form of social interconnec¬ 
tion which continues to exist, in exchange, and enforce themselves 
on the individual producers as compulsory laws of competition. 
At first, therefore, they are unknown tven to these producers, and 
have to be discovered by tliem gradually only through long ex¬ 
perience fhc} assert lliemselves, therctore, without the producers 
and against the producer^, as the natural law’s of their form of 
production, working blindly. The product dominates the producers 

In mediteval society, especially in the earlier centuries, produc¬ 
tion was essentially for the producer’s own use; for the most part 
its aim was to satisfy only the needs of the producer and his 
lamily Wheie, as in the counliyside, personal relations of de¬ 
pendence existed, it also contributed towards satisfying the needs 
of the feudal lord. No exchange was involved, and consequently 
the products did not assume the character of commodities. The 
peasant family produced almost everything it required—utensils 
and clothing as well as food It w’as only wdien it succeeded in 
producing a surplus heyond ils own needs and the payments in 
kind due to the feudal lord—it was only at this stage that it also 
produced commodities; these surplus products, thrown into social 
exchange, offered for sale, became commodities. The town aiiisans, 
it is true, had to produce for exchange trom the very beginning 
But even they supplied the greatest part of their own needs them¬ 
selves; they had gardens and small fields; they sent their cattle 
out into the communal woodland, which also provided them with 
timber and firewood; the women spun flax, w^ool, etc. Production 
for the purpose of exchange, the production of commodities, was 
only just coming into being. Hence, restricted exchange, restricted 
market, stable mode of production, local isolation from the out¬ 
side world, and local unity within; the Mark^ in the countryside, 
the guild in the town. 

With the extension of commodity production, however, and 
especially with the emergence of the capitalist mode of produc- 


^ See p 148, note 1 of this volume .—Ed 
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tioii, the lawb ot commodity production, pre\iously latent, 
began to operate more openly iuid more potently. The old bonds 
were loosened, the <dd dividing barriers broken tlirough, the pro¬ 
ducers more and more tiansformed into independent, isolated com¬ 
modity producers. The anarchy of social production became ob¬ 
vious, and was carried to tiirther and further evtremes But liie 
chiet means by which tlie capitalist mode of j>ieduction accen¬ 
tuated tliis anarchy in social production was the direct oppo¬ 
site ol auarclu: tlie nicrcasnig oi ganization of production on a 
social basis in each individual productive establishment. This was 
tlie lever witli which it put an end to the lormer peaceful stabil¬ 
ity. In whatever branch of industry it was introduced, it could 
siilfer no older method of production to exist alongside it; wlieu* 
it laid hold of a handicralt, that handicratt was wiped out. 
The field of lalioiir became a ficki of bailie. The great geograph¬ 
ical discoveries and the colonization which followed on them 
multiplied markets and hastened on the iiansloimation of handi¬ 
craft into manufacture. Tlie struggle broke out not only between 
the individual local jiroduccrs. the local stiuggles developed into 
national struggles, the trade wars of the seventeenlh and eight¬ 
eenth centuries.^ Finally, large-scale industry and the creation ot 
the world market liave made the striiggii* universal, and at the 
same lime gnen it an unparalleled intensity. Betw^een individual 
capitalisls, as between wholi' iiidusliies and whole coiintiies, ad¬ 
vantages in naluial or ailificial condilions oi pioduelion decide 
life or death. The vanquished are relentlessly cast aside. It is the 
Darwinian struggle for individual existcaee. Iransferred Irom 
iialiire to society with inlensiliod fury. The standpoint of the ani¬ 
mal in nature appeals as llie last word in liimian development Tlie 
eonliadietion Jjetween social production and eajutalisl ajipropria- 
tion HOW" presents itself as the nnliihesis between the or(faniz(ition 
of produLlioii ill the iiutfindwil /aclonj und the anarchij of j)io 
diiction in socictij as a whoie. 

The capitalist mode ot pioduelion moves m these two forms 
of inauilestalion ol the contradiction immanent in it because of its 
oiigin, descnlies, without hope oi escape, that ‘ vicious circle’’ vvhicli 
Fourier long ago discovered in it But what Fourier in his day 


1 The* Uadu vv.us of llio srv :*nlccntl. and ciglilc'eiito ccntuiK^s wero waged 
hL'twocii Porlngal Spam. Holland, France and England for control of the 
liado ^^lth India and America and the exploitation ot these two areas as 
colonies - Ed. 
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was as yet unable to see is that this circle is gradually narrow¬ 
ing; that the motion is rather in the form of a spiral and must 
come to an (MkI, like the motion of the planets hy collision with Ihe 
centre. Tt is the driving force of the social anarchy of production 
which transforms the immense majority of men more and more 
into proletarians, and it is in turn the proletarian masses who 
will ultimately put an end to tlie anarchy of production. It is the 
(hiving force of tlie sociat anarchy of production which trans¬ 
forms the infinite pcafectihility of the machine in large-scale in¬ 
dustry into a compulsoiy conimandnumt for each individual in¬ 
dustrial capitalist to make his machinery more and more perfect, 
under [lenalty ol ruin Ihit the peifecting of machinery means 
lendering human labour superfluous. If the introduction and in¬ 
crease of machinery meant the displacement of millions of hand 
workers l)V a lew^ machine workers, the improvement of ma¬ 
chinery means Ihe displacenu nt of larger and larger numbers of 
machine workers Ihem.selves, and ultimafelv the creation of a 
mass ot a\ailal)le wage Avorkers exceeding the average requir(‘- 
ments of capital foi labour—a complele induslrial reserve army, 
as I called it as long ago as 1845^—a reser\e availal)le at periods 
when industry works at liigh pressuie, Init thiowii out onto llu* 
streets by the crash inevilably following the boom, at all times a 
Ieadi ‘11 weight on the fetd of the wairking class in (heir light for 
existence against capilal, a regulator to keep wages down to the low* 
level which suits the needs of capital. Thus it comes about that 
machinery, lo use Marx's phrase, becomes tin* niosl powerful 
weapon in the wair of capital against the working class, lhat the 
instruments ot labour constantly tear the means of subsistence 
out of the hands of the labourer, that the very product of the 
labourer is turned into an instrument for his subjection. Thus it 
comes about lhat the economizing of the instruments of labour 
becomes from Ihe outset a simultaneous and absolutely reckless 
waste of labour power and I’obbery of the normal conditions 
necessary for Ihe labour function: that machinery, “the mosi 
p(»werful instrument for shortening labour time, becomes the mosI 
unfailing means for placing every moment of the labourer’s time 
and llvil of his fa milv a I Ihe disf)osal of the capitalist for the pur¬ 
pose of expanding the value of his capilal Tims il comes ahoul 

^ The (Condition of I he Wnrkmf) C7ass in f.iufhtnd, |) 109 ((itTinan oditionk 
\Note by F Engels], Taij^lish eel, TvOndon 1920, p —Ed. 

- Capital, vi)! I, p m.—Ed. 
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that the exce^Mve labour of some becomes the necessary condition 
for the lack of employment of others, and that large-scale indus¬ 
try, which hunts all over the world for new consumers, restricts 
the consumption of the masses at home to a starvation minimum 
and thereby undermines its own internal market. “The law, 
finally, that always equilibrates the relative surplus population, or 
industrial reserve army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, 
this law rivets the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges 
of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an accumulation 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital. Accumulation 
of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time accumulation 
ot misery, agoiny of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degra¬ 
dation, at the opposite pole, i,e., on the side of the class that produces 
its own product in the form of capital.” ^ And to expect any other 
distribution of the products from the capitalist mode of production 
is like expecting the electrodes of a battery, while they are in contact 
with the battery, not to decompose water, not to develop oxygen 
at the positive pole and hydrogen at the negative. 

We have seen how the perfectibility of modern machinery, 
pushed to an extreme point, is transformed, through the medium 
of the anarchy of production in society, into a compulsory com¬ 
mandment for the individual industrial capitalist constantly to im¬ 
prove his machinery, constantly to increase its pioduclive power 
The mere actual possibility of extending his field of production is 
transformed for him into a similar compulsory commandment. 
The enormous expanding power of large-scale industry, compared 
with which the expanding power of gases is mere child’s play, 
now appears to us as a need for both qualitative and quanlitativir 
expansion that laughs at all counteracting pressure. Such counter¬ 
acting pressure comes from consumption, sale, markets for the 
products of large-scale industry. But the capacity of the market 
to expand, both extensively and intensively, is controlled primarily 
by quite other and far less effective laws. The expansion of the 
market cannot keep pace with the expansion of production. The 
collision becomes inevitable, and as it can yield no solution so 
long as it does not burst the capitalist mode of production itself, 
it becomes periodic. Capitalist production brings into being a new 
“vicious circle.” 

And in fact, since 1825, when the first general crisis broke out, 
the whole industrial and commercial world, the production and ex- 


1 Ibid., p. 661.— Ed. 
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change of all civilized peoples and of their more or less barbarian 
appendants, have been dislocated practically once in every ten 
years. Trade comes to a standstill, the markets are glutted, the 
products lie in great masses, unsaleable, ready money disappears, 
credit vanishes, the factories are idle, the working masses go short 
of the means of subsistence because they have produced too much 
of them. Bankruptcy follows upon bankruptcy, forced sale upon 
forced sale. The stagnation lasts for years, both productive forces 
and products are squandered and destroyed on a large scale, until 
the accumulated masses of commodities are at last disposed of at 
a more or less considerable depreciation, until production and ex¬ 
change gradually begin to move again. By degrees the pace quick¬ 
ens; it becomes a trot; the industrial trot passes into a gallop, 
and the gallop in turn passes into the mad onrush of a complete 
industrial, commercial, credit and speculative steeplechase, only to 
land again in the end, after the most breakneck jumps—in the ditch 
of a crash. And so on again and again We have now experienced 
it fully five times since 1825, and at this moment (1877) we are 
experiencing it for the sixth time. And the character of these crises 
is so clearly marked that Fourier hit them all off when he described 
the first as a arise plithorique^ a crisis of superabundance. 

In these crises, the contradiction between social production and 
capitalist appropriation comes to a violent explosion. The circulation 
of commodities is for the moment reduced to nothing; the means 
of circulation, money, becomes an obstacle to circulation; all the 
laws of commodity production and commodity circulation are turned 
upside down. The economic collision has reached its culminating 
point: the mode of production rebels against the mode of exchange 
The fact that the social organization of production within the 
factory has developed to the point at which it has become incom¬ 
patible with the anarchy of production in society which exists 
alongside il and above it—this fact is made palpable to the capi¬ 
talists tliemselves by the violent concentration of capitals which 
takes place during crises through the ruin of many big and even 
more small capitalists. The whole mechanism of the capitalist 
mode of production breaks down under the pressure of the pro¬ 
ductive forces which it itself created. It is no longer able to trans¬ 
form the whole of this mass of means of production into capital; 
they lie idle, and for this very reason the industrial reserve army 
must also lie idle. Means of production, means of subsistence, 
available labourers, all the elements of production and of general 
wealth are there in abundance. But “abundance becomes the 
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source ot dislie^is and waiiT* (Foiiriei), because it is precisely 
.ibundaiice that prevents the conversion of the means of produc¬ 
tion and subsistence into capital. For in capitalist society the 
means of production cannot begin to iunction unless they have 
tirst been converted into capital, into means for llie exploitation 
ot human labour power The necessity for the means of produc¬ 
tion and subsistence to lake on the lorm ot capital stands like a 
ghosi j)elween them and the workers It alone prevents the com¬ 
ing togetJiei- of the malerial and personal levers of production; it 
alone forbids the means of pioduction to tunction, the workers 
to work and to liv(' Thus on the one hand the capitalist mode 
of production stands convicted ot its own incaiiacity any longei 
lo conirol these productive forces. And on Ihe olher hand thes(‘ 
jnoductive forces themselves press forward with increasing force 
lo pul an end to the contiadiclion, lo rid themselves of their ciuu- 
acter as capital, to the (ictual recognition of their character as social 
productive forces. 

It is this counterpiessure of the piodnctive lorces, in their might\ 
upgrowth, againsi then cliaracl(*r as capital, increasingly compel¬ 
ling th(' recognition of their social character, which foices the cap¬ 
italist class itsell more and more lo treat them as social produc¬ 
tive foices, as tar as this is at all pos.sible within the frame¬ 
work ot capitalist relations, liotli tlie period ol industrial boom, 
with its unlimited credit intlalion, and the crash itself, through the 
colla|)se of great capitali.st establishments, iirgc^ forward towards 
Unit torm of tin* socialization of huge masses ol means of pro¬ 
duction which we find in the various kinds of joint-stock compa¬ 
nies. Many of these means of production and communication ari^ 
from the outset so colossal that, like the railways, they exclude 
all other torms of caiiitalisl (‘xploitation At a certain stage of 
development ev(*n this torm no longer suffices, the large-scale 
producers in one and the same branch of industry in a country 
unite in a 'drusl, ' a union for tlu^ purpose of regulating produc¬ 
tion They deleimine lti(‘ total amount lo be producc'd, parcel it 
out among tliemselves and thus enforce the selling price fixed be- 
I on hand. Hut since such trusts as soon as business becomes bad 
usually go to pieces, they lor tlfn v^ery reason compel a still more 
concentrated socialization: The whole branch of industry is con¬ 
verted into one great joint-stock company; internal competition 
gives place to the internal monopoly of this one company, as hap¬ 
pened as early as 1890 with Fnglish alkali production, which is now, 
after the fusion of all the forty-eight large works, carried on bv 
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a siiigl(‘ company, under uniform coirirol, witli a capital of 
120,000,000 marks. 

In the trusts, Ireedoin ol competition changes into its opposite 
—into monopoly,^ the planless production of capitalist society 
capitulates before the planned production of the invading social¬ 
ist society. Certainly this is still at lirst to the benefit and advan- 
lage of the capitalists. Hut in this case the exploitation becomes so 
palpable that it must break down. No nation would put up with 
production conducted by trusts, with such a barefaced exploita¬ 
tion of the community by a small band of coupon-clippers. 

In one way or another, with trusts or without, the official 
representative of capitalist society, the state, i^ finally con.strained to 
take over the management of production.^ 1'his necessity of conver¬ 
sion into stale properly makes itself evident first in the big inslitu- 
lions for communication: the poslal service. telegia|)hs and railways 

If the crises revealed the incapacity ol the bourgeoisie any 
longer to control the modern productive forces, the conversion ol 
the great organizations for production and communication into 
joint-stock companies, trusts and state property shows that for 


1 Monopolies, as laann, ni di‘\eloping lh(‘ doclriiiv ol Marxism, pointed 
out, const lule Hu* imncipal characlenslu ic‘aliiri’ ol iniju'nalism, as the highest 
stage oL capilalisni 

“fmpenalism enu*rged as Hie developiiieiit and direct cnntinnalion nt Hu* 

Iiiiulanieiilal altnhutes ol tapitahsm in geiH*ral lUil capitalism only became 
capilahsl imperi<dism at a delinilc and vciy high stage ol its development, when 
eorlain of ils liindamentat allrihiiles began to ]>e Iransfoimed into Iheir 
opposiU*s, when the l(‘atLires ol a pei lod ol Iransihon Ironi capilalisni to a 
higher social and economic system began to take shape and reveal themselves 
all along Hie line Economically, the mam Hung m this process is the subslilu- 
lion of capilal’sl monopolies for lapilalisl free compelilion Free competition is 
Hie fundamental alirihnle of cai>ilahsm, and ol eommodilv ])roduelion generally 
Monopoly is exactly the opposite ol iree compelilion; but we have seen the 
latter being translornicd into monopoly helore our eyes, cirealing large-scale 
iiiduslry and ehminaliiig small industry, replacing large-scale induslry by still 
larger-seale indnsln, finally leading lo sm li a eonec'rili alion ol produc¬ 
tion and eajiilal that monopoly has l)e'*M and is the rcsnll cartels, svndicales 
and tnisis, and merging with Ihem, the lapilal ol a dozen or so hanks manip¬ 
ulating thousands ol millions At the same lime monopoly, whuli has grown 
out ol lice compelilion, does not abolish the laltei, but exists ovei it and 
alongside of it, and thereby gives rise lo a nunilier ol vcr\ acute, intense aiitag 
onisnis, triclion and coiillicls ” (Lenin, Seloited Works, Two Vol ed , Vol 1 
‘Tnipcrialism, Hie Iligliest Stage of Capitalism,” [> 708 )—/:>/ 

“ I say IS constrouicd to For it is only wlieii llu* means of production 
or communicatioii have actualhf outgrown management h^^ share companies 
and Iherelore Ibeir tra'iiskr lo the slate has become nievitabh^ from an 
economic standpoint—it is only then that this transfer to the slate, even when 
carried out bv Hu* state ol today, represents an economic advance, the attain¬ 
ment of another preliminaiy slep towards Hie taking over of all producliv 
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this purpose the bourgeoisie can be dispensed with. All the social 
functions of the capitalist are now carried out by salaried em¬ 
ployees. The capitalist has no longer any social activity save the 
pocketing of revenues, the clipping of coupons and gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, where the dilTercnt capitalists fleece each other 
of their capital. Just as at first the capitalist mode of production 
displaced the workers, so now it displaces the capitalists, relegat¬ 
ing them, just as it did the workers, to the superfluous populalion, 
even if in the first instance not to the industrial reserve army. 

But neither conversion into joint-stock companies and trusts, nor 
conversion into state property deprives the productive forces of 
their character as capital. In the case of joint-stock companies 
and trusts this is obvious. And the modern state, too, is only the 
organization with which bourgeois society provides itself in order 
to maintain the general external conditions of the capitalist mode 
of production against encroachments either by the workers or by 
individual capitalists. The modern state, whatever its form, is an 
essentially capitalist machine; it is the state of the capitalists, the 
ideal aggregate capitalist. The more productive forces it takes 
over, the more does it become a real aggregate capitalist^ the 
more citizens does it exploit. Tlie workers remain wage earners, 
proletarians. The capitalist relationship is not abolished; it is 
rather pushed to an extreme. But at this extreme it changes radi¬ 
cally. Slate ownership of the productive forces is not the solution 
of the conflict, but it contains within itself the formal means, the 
key to the solution. 

This solution can only consist in the recognition in practice of 
the social nature of the modern productive forces, in bringing, 

forces by society itself Recently, however, since Bismarck became keen on slate 
ownership, a certain spuuous socialism has made its appearance—liere and there 
even degen«iratmg into a kind ot flunkcyism—winch declares that all taking 
over by the state, even the Bismarckian kind, is in itself socialistic. If, however, 
the taking over of the tobacco trade by the stale were socialistic, Napoleon 
and Mellernich >vould rank among the founders of Socialism. If the Belgian 
c»lale, lor quite ordinary political and financial reasons, constructed its own 
main railway lines; if Bismarck, without any economic compulsion, made the 
main railway lines in Prussia stale proper ly, simply in order to be belter able to 
organize and use them for war, to train the railway officials as the government’s 
voting cattle, and especially to secure a new source ot revenue independent 
of parliamentary voles, such actions were in no sense socialist measures, 
whether direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious. Otherwise, the Royal Mari¬ 
time Lompaiiy, the Royal Porcelain Maniilactiire, and even the regimental 
tailors in the army would be socialist institutions, or even, as was seriously 
proposed by a sly dog in the ’thirties, during the reign of Frederick William 
III, the taking over by the slate of the—brothels. [Note by F, Enyeh.] 
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therefore, the mode of production, appropriation and exchange into 
accord with the social character of the means of production. And 
this can only be brought about by society, openly and without 
circuity, taking possession of the productive forces, which have 
outgrown all control other than that of society itself. Thereby the 
social character of the means of production and of the products-- 
which today operates against the producers themselves, penod- 
ically breaking through the mode of production and exchange and 
enforcing itself only as a blindly operating law of nature, vio¬ 
lently and destructively—is quite consciously asserted by the pro¬ 
ducers, and is transformed from a cause of disorder and periodic 
collapse into the most powerful lever of production itself. 

The forces operating in society work exactly like the forces 
operating in nature: blindly, violently, destructively, so long as we 
do not understand them and fail to take them into account. But 
when once we have come to know them and understood how they 
work, their direction and their elTects, the gradual subjection of 
them to our will and the use of them for the attainment of our 
aims depend entirely upon ourselves. And this is especially true 
of the mighty productive forces of the present day. So long as 
we obstinately refuse to understand their nature and their char¬ 
acter—and the capitalist mode of production and its defenders set 
themselves against any such attempt—these forces operate in 
spite of us, against us, dominate us, as we have shown in detail 
But once their nature is grasped, in the hands of the producers 
working in association they can be transformed from demonia¬ 
cal masters into willing servants. This is the difference between 
the destructive force of electricity in the lightning of a thunder¬ 
storm and the tamed electricity of the telegraph and the arc-light: 
the difference between a conflagration and fire in the service of 
man. Such treatment of today’s productive forces in accordance 
with their nature, now become known at last, opens the way to 
the replacement of the anarchy of social production by a socially 
planned regulation of production in accordance with the needs 
both of society as a whole and of each individual. The capitalist 
mode of appropriation, in which the product enslaves first the 
producer, and then also the appropriator, will thereby be replaced 
by the mode of appropriation of the product based on the na¬ 
ture of the modern means of production themselves: on the one 
hand direct social appropriation as a means to the maintenance 
and extension of production, and on the other hand direct indi¬ 
vidual appropriation as a means to life and pleasure. 
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By traniitoriiiing Ihe great majority ot the* population more and 
more into proletarians, the capitalist mode ot* production brings 
into being the force which^ under penalty ot its own destruction, 
is compelled to carry out this revolution. By driving more and 
more towards the conversion of the vast socialized means of pro¬ 
duction into state properly, it itsell points the way for the carry- 
iiig through of this revolution. The proletariat seizes the state 
power and transforms the means of production in the first tnstance 
into state property. But in doing this, it puts an end to dselt as 
[)roletariat, it puts an end to all class dilVerences and elasN 
antagonisms, it puts an end also to the state as state. Former se- 
cii*ly, moving in class antagonisms, had need of the state, that is. 
an organization of the exploiting class at each period for the main¬ 
tenance of its external conditions of production; that is, therefore, 
mainly lor the forcible holding down ot the exploited class in tlu* 
conditions of oppression (slavery, villeinage oi serfdom, wage la¬ 
bour) determined by the existing mode of production The slate was 
the official representative of society as a whole, its summation in a 
\ tsihle coiporation; but it was this only in so lar as it was the state 
of that class which itself, in its epoch, represented society as a 
whole: in ancient times, the state ol the slave-owning citizens; in 
the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobility; in our epoch, of the hour 
geoisie. When ultimately it becomes really representative of so 
ciety as a whole, it makes itself supertliious. As soon as th(*re is 
no longer any class of society to be held in subjection, as soon 
as, along with class domination and the stiuggle Tor individual ex¬ 
istence based on the anarchy of production hitherto, the collisions 
and excesses arising from these have also been abolished, there is 
nothing more to ])e repressed which would make a special repres¬ 
sive force, a state, necessary. The first act in which the state really 
comes forward as the representative of society as a whole—the 
taking possession of the means of production in the name of so¬ 
ciety—is at the same tinu* its last independent act as a state. The 
interference* of the state power in socutl relations b(‘Comes super- 
fiuous in one sphere alter another, and then ceases of itself. Thi* 
government of persons is replaced by the administration of things 
and the direction of the processes of production. The slate is not 
'abolished, ' it withers away,^ It is from this standpoint that we 


^ This llifsis ol Kiif^eJs' was tifetl at the Eif^hloeiith Congress of the 
C.P.S.U (It ) hy Slahn who, tkvelopmg ruTther the tioetrine of Marxisin- 
Loninisni on Ihe slate, said* 
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must appraise the phrase “free people’s state”^—both its tempo- 
lary juslilication lor agitational purposes, and its ultimate scientific 
inadequacy—and also the demand of the so-called anarchists 
that the stale should be abolished overnight. 

Since the emergence in history of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction, the taking over of all means of production by society has 
often been dreamed of, by individuals as well as by whole sects, 

“Is Ihis |>M)i)osilion ()1 coirctU^ 

‘Yes, il IS correct, but only on either of two conditions 1) 1 / we study the 
Socialist state only Irom the angle ol the internal development ot the country, 
absliacling 0111 seises in a<l\ance Irum tJie intcinational laclor, isolating, lor 
the coineniente ot investigation, the country and the state trom the internation¬ 
al silualion, 01 2) if we assume that Socialism is already victoiious in all 
tounlries, 01 in tlie majoiily ot‘ counliies, that a Socialist enciiclement exists 
instead ot a tapilulist encirclement, that there is no more danger of loreign 
attack, aii<l that liiere is no more need to strengthen the army and the state 

“Well, but what it Socialism has been victorious only in one counlrs, 
takep singly, and il, 111 view of lius, it is cpiite impussilile to abstract oiiesell 
Irom inlernalioiuil conditions—\vhat tlion‘^ kiigels’ torniula does not liirnish 
an answer to tins question As a matter ot tact, f^ngels did not set hiinsell 
this (juestion, an<l Iherctore could not ha^<‘ given an answan to il Engels 
pro( ceds lioiii llie assumption that Socialism has already been victorious in 
all countries, or in a mapjily ot connlius, mor(‘ or less siiniiltaneoiisly Con¬ 
sequently, Engels IS not here in\esligatnig any specific Socialist state ot any 
parlicutar country, but the developinenl ol the Socialist stale in general, on the 
assumption that Socialism has been victorious m a majority ot couiitries 
according to tb(‘ formula’ ‘Assuming llial Socialism is vicloiioiis in a majority 
ol countiies, vvliat clianges must the proletarian, Socialist stale un<lergo‘^’ Only 
Ibis general and abstract character of the problem can explain wliy in Ins 
iinesligation ot th<‘ (jiiestion of the Socialist stati* Engels compkdeb alislracted 
himself from such a lactor as international conditions, llie international silualion 

“Uut it follows trom tins that Engels' general formula alioiil the destiii> ol 
llie Socialist state jn general cannot Jie extended to the sjiecial and specifn 
<ase of the victory ot Socialism in one coiinlry only, a couiitiy which is siii- 
louiided by a capitalist woild, is subject to the menace ol loieign mililarv 

attack, cannot Uierefoie abstract itself from the international situation, and must 

liavo at its disposal a well-trained army, well or^Miiized puiiitivi* organs, and 
.1 strc'iig mtelhgenci' service--conse<tuenlly, must have its own slate, strong 
enough to del end the coii(| nests ot Socialism from foreign attack. 

“We have no right to expect ot the classical Marxist writers, separated a>i 
they were from oiir day by a jicriod of torly-tive or tifty-tive years, that they 
should have foreseen each and every zigzag of hisloiy in the distant future 
in every separate counliy. It would be ridiculous to expect that Ihe classical 
Marxist writers should have ehvhoraled Ico our henefit leady-made solutions 
foi each and eveiy theoretical problem that might aiise in any jiarticular coun¬ 
try fifty or one hundred years afterwards, so that we, the descendants of Ihe 

classical Marxist writers, might calmly doze at Ihe lireside and munch reatty- 

made solutions.’’ Stalin, Problems of Leninism, pp (>34-35, Moscow 1945.— Ed. 

^ On the “free people’s stale’’ see Marx, Critique of the Gotha Proqramme 
111 Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol II, Moscoyy 193(>: and Stalin, Problems of 
Leninism, pp 274*75. Mos(oyv 1945 -Ed 
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more or less vaguely and as an ideal of the future. But it cou?*d 
only become possible, it could only become a historical necessity, 
when the actual conditions for its realization had come into 
existence. Like every other social progress, it becomes realizable 
not through the perception that the existence of classes is in 
contradiction with justice, equality, etc., not through the mere 
will to abolish these classes, but through certain new economic 
conditions. The division of society into an exploiting and an 
exploited class, a ruling and an oppressed class, was the neces¬ 
sary outcome of the low development of production hitherto 
So long as the sum of social labour yields a product which 
only slightly exceeds what is necessary for the bare existence of 
all; so long, therelore, as all or almost all the time of the great 
majority of the members of society is absorbed in labour, society 
is necessarily divided into classes. Alongside of this great majority 
exclusively absorbed in toil there has arisen a class freed from 
direct productive labour, which manages the general business of 
society: the direction of labour, affairs of slate, justice, science, 
art and so forth. It is therefore the law of the division of labour 
which lies at the root of the division into classes. But this does 
not mean that this division into classes was not established by 
violence and robbery, by deception and fraud, or that the ruling 
class, once in the saddle, has ever failed to strengthen its domi¬ 
nation at the cost of the working class and to convert its direction 
of society into increased exploitation of the masses. 

But if, upon this showing, division into classes has a certain 
historical justification, it has this only for a given period of time, 
for given social conditions. It was based on the insufficiency of 
production; it will be swept away by the full development of the 
modern productive forces. And in fact the abolition of social clas¬ 
ses has as its presupposition a stage of historical development at 
which the existence not merely of some particular ruling class or 
other but of any ruling class at all, that is to say, of class differ¬ 
ence itself, has become an anachronism, is out of dale. It there¬ 
fore pi-esupposes that the development of production has reached a 
level at which the appropriation of means of production and of 
products, and with these, of political supremacy, the monopoly 
of education and intellectual leadership by a special class of so¬ 
ciety, has become not only superfluous but also economically, 
politically and intellectually a hindrance to development. Thi« 
point has now been reached. Its political and intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy is hardly still a secret to the bourgeoisie itself, and itj 
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economic bankruptcy recurs regularly every ten years. In each 
crisis society is smothered beneath the weight of its own productive 
forces and products of which it can make no use, and stands help¬ 
less in face of the absurd contradiction that the producers have 
nothing to consume because there are no consumers. The expan¬ 
sive force of the means of production bursts asunder the bonds im¬ 
posed upon them by the capitalist mode of production. Their re¬ 
lease from these bonds is the sole condition necessary for an un¬ 
spoken and constantly more rapidly progressing development of 
the productive forces, and therewith of a practically limitless 
growth of production itself. Nor is this all. The appropriation by 
society of the means of production will put an end not only to the 
artificial restraints on production which exist today, but also 
to the positive waste and destruction of productive forces and 
products which is now the inevitable accompaniment of produc¬ 
tion and reaches its zenith in crises. Further, it sets free for so¬ 
ciety as a whole a mass of means of production and products by 
putting an end to the senseless luxury and extravagance of the 
present ruling classes and their political representatives. The pos¬ 
sibility of securing for every member of society, through social 
production, an existence which is not only fully sufficient from a 
material standpoint and becoming richer from day to day, but 
also guarantees to them the completely free development and exer¬ 
cise of their physical and menial faculties—this possibility now 
exists for the first time, but it does cxist.^ 

The seizure of the means of production by society puts an end 
to commodity production, and therewith to the domination of the 
product over the producer. Anarchy in social production is replaced 
by conscious organization on a planned basis. The struggle for 
individual existence comes to an end. And at this point man in a 
certain sense separates finally from the animal world, leaves the 

* A few figures may give an approximate idea of the enormous expansive 
power of modern means of production, even under the weight of capitalism. 
According to GifTcn’s estimates, the tola! wealth of Great Britain and Ireland 
was. In round figures: 

1814 £ 2,200,000.000 

1805 £ 6,100,000,000 

1875 £ 8,500,000,000 

An indication of the waste of means of production and products resulting 
from crises is the estimate given at the Second German Industrial Congress, 
(Berlin, February 21, 1878) that the total loss to the Gei mnn iron industry 
alone In the last crash amounted to 445,000,000 marks. [Vote by F. Fnpe/^.) 
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conditions ot animal existence behiiid him and enters conditions 
which are really human. The conditions ol existence forniinj^^ 
man's environment, which up to now have dominated iiian, at 
this point pass under the dominion and control of man, who 
now for the first time becomes the real conscious master ot nature, 
because and in so far as he has become master ot his own 
'socialization. The laws of his own social activity, which have 
hitherto contronted him as extiaiicous laws of nature dominaliu}^ 
Jiini, will then be applied by man with complete understanding^, 
and hence will be dominated by man. Men's socialization of them¬ 
selves, which has hitherto stood in opposition to them as torced 
upon them by nature and history, will then become the voliintar> 
act of men themselves. The objective, extraneous forces which hav(‘ 
hitherto dominated history, will then pass under the control of men 
themselves. It is only troni this point on that men, with lull con- 
>ciousness, will make their history themselves; it is only from this 
point on that the social causes set in motion hy men will havi* 
[ircdoininanlly and in constantly increasing measure, the effecls 
willed by men. It is humanity’s leap from the realm ol necessity 
into the realm of freedom. 


In conclusion, let ns briefly sum up our sketch ot llu* course 
ot development: 

I Medkvval Socteiif —Individual production on a small scale* 
Means of production tilled for individual use, hence primitively 
clumsy, petty, dwarfed in action. Prodiiclion for immediate con¬ 
sumption, eitlier of the producer himself or of his feudal lord 
Only where an excess of production over this consumption occurs 
is such excess otfered tor sale and enters into exchange. Production 
of commodities, therefore, only in its nascent state; but it alread> 
contains within itself the germ of anarchij in social produclioii 

JJ. (kipitalist Revolution —Transformation ot industry, at firs! 
by means of simple co-operation and manufacture. Concentration 
of the means of production, hitherto scattered, into large work¬ 
shops. As a consequence, their transformation from individual into 
social means of prodiiclion—a transformation which on Ihe vvholi* 
does not affect the form of exchange The old forms of appropria¬ 
tion remain in force The capitalist appears: in his quality of 
owner of the means of production he appropriates the prod- 
ucLs and turns tliem into commodities Production lias becouH* 
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a social act; cxdiango and with it appropriation remain individ¬ 
ual acts, the acts ot separate individuals. The social product is 
appropriated by the individual capipalist. Fundamental contradic- 
lioii, froni which arise all the contradictions in which present 
day society moves and which modem industry brings to lighL 

a) wSeverance ol' the producer from the means of production. 
Condemnation of the worker to wage labour for life. Antagonism 
of proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

b) (irowing prominence and increasing elfectiveness of the laws 
gov^erniiig coininodit}" prodifctioii. Unbridled competitive struggl(\ 
(lontradicUon between socud organization in the individual factory 
and social anarchy in production as a whole. 

c) On the one hand, pertecting of macliinery. owing to coni- 
])etiti()n made a compulsory commandment for each individual 
manulactiirer. and equivalent to a conlinually increasing displace¬ 
ment ot workers: industrial reserve army. On llie other hand, un¬ 
limited expansion ot production, likewise a compulsory law of com¬ 
petition for every mamdacturei. On both sid(‘s, unheard of develop¬ 
ment ol productive lorces, excess ot supply over demand, overpio- 
duction, glut ling of the markets, crises every ten years, vicious 
circle: excess here of means of production and products, excess there 
of workers without (’inploymcnt and means ot existence. But these 
two lev(‘rs ot production and of social well-being are unable to 
work together, because llu? capitalist form of production does not 
liermit tlie pioductive forces to work and the products to circulate, 
unless they are tirst turned into capital—which their very super¬ 
abundance prevents. The contradiction has grown until it has 
become an absurdity. The modi of production rebels against the 
I or in of exchange Thi' bourgeoisie is convicted of incapacity 
further to manage its own social productive forces. 

(1) Partial recognition ol the social character ol the pioductive 
forces forced upon the capitalists themselves. Appropriation of the 
great institutions for production and communication, first by joint- 
stock companies^ later by trusts^ then by the state. The bourgeoisie 
proves to be a supertluous class; all its social functions are now 
performed by hired employees. 

111. Proletarian Revolution —Solution of the contradictions: The 
proletariat seizes the public power and by virtue of this power 
transforms the social means of production, ^slipping from the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, into public property. By this act, the 
proletariat frees the means of production from the character of 
capilal hitherto borne by them, and gives their social character 
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complete freedom to assert itself. A social production upon a 
predetermined plan now becomes possible. The development of 
production makes the further existence of different classes of 
society an anachronism. In proportion as anarchy in social pro¬ 
duction vanishes the political authority of the state dies away. 
Men, at last masters of their own mode of socialization, become 
thereby at the same time masters of nature, masters of themselves 
—free. 

To carry through this world-emancipating action is the histor¬ 
ical mission of the modern proletariat. And it is the task of 
scientific socialism, the theoretical expression of the proletarian 
movement, to ascertain the historical conditions and, with these, 
the nature of this action, and thus to bring to the conscious¬ 
ness of the class destined to take action, the class that is now 
oppressed, the conditions and the nature of its own action. 



Karl Marx 

WAGE LABOUR AND CAPITAL 

INTRODUCTION BY FREDERICK ENGELS 

The following work appeared as a series of leading articles 
111 the Neue Rlieinische Zeitung [New Rhenish GazeiteY from 
April 4, 1849 onwards. It is based on the lectures delivered by 
Marx in 1847 at the German workers’ society in Brussels. The work 
as printed remained a fragment; the words at the end of 
No. 269; “To be continued,” remained unfulfilled in consequence 
of the events which just then came crowding one after another; 
the invasion of Hungary by the Russians, the insurrections in 
Dresden, Iserlohn, Elberfeld, the Palatinate and Baden, which led 
to the suppression of the newspaper itself (May 19, 1849). The manu¬ 
script of the continuation was not found among Marx’s papers 
after his death. 

Wage Labour and Capital has appeared in a number of edi¬ 
tions as a separate publication in pamphlet form, the last being 
m 1884, by the Swiss Co-operative Press, Hottingen-Zurich,^ The 
editions hitherto published retained the exact wording of the 
original. The present new edition, however, is to be circulated in 
not less than 10,000 copies as a propaganda pamphlet, and so the 
question could not but force itself upon me, whether under these 
circumstances Marx himself would have approved of an unaltered 
reproduction of the original. 

In the ’forties, Marx had not yet published his critique of 
political economy. This took place only towards the end of the 
’fifties. Consequently, his works which appeared before the first 
part of the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(1859) difTer in some points from those written after 1859, and 
contain expressions and whole sentences which, from the point 

^ The Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared in Cologne from June 1, 1848 
to Mav 19, 1849 Karl Marx was ils Cfl it or-'ll-chief.— Ed, 

* The German Anti-Socialist Law then in operation compelled the Social- 
Democratic Party to have ils literature printed abroad and smuggled into 
Germany .—Ed 
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of view of the later works, appear unfortunate and even incorrecl. 
Now, it is self-evident that in ordinary editions intended for the 
general public this earlier point of view, as a part of the intel¬ 
lectual development of the author, also has its place, and that 
I)olh author and public have an indisputable right to the unal¬ 
tered reproduction of these older works. And 1 should not have 
tireamed of altering a word of them. 

It is another thing when the new edition is intended praeli- 
eally exclusively for propaganda among workers. In such a cas(‘ 
Marx would certainly have ])rought the old presentation dating 
from 1849 into harmony with his new point of view. I felt certain 
of acting as he would have done in undertaking for this edition 
the few alterations and additions which are required in order to 
attain ll)is ol)ject in all esstmtial respects. I therefore tell the read¬ 
er beforehand: this is not the pamphlet as Marx wrote it in 1849 
but approximately as he would have written it in 1891. The 
actual text, moreover, is circulated in so many copies that this 
will suffice until I am able to reprint it aga.in, unaltered, in a 
later complete edition ol Marx's works. 

My alterations all turn on one point. According to the original, 
the w’orker sells his labour to Ihe capitalist for wages; according 
to the present text he sells his labour power. And for this altera¬ 
tion 1 owe an explanation. 1 owe it to the workcn-s in ordei 
that they may see it is not a case here of mere juggling with 
words, but rather ot on(‘ ol the most important jioints in the 
whole of political economy T owe it to the bourgeois, so that lhe> 
can convince themselves how greatly superior the uneducated 
workers, for whom one can easily make comprehensible the most 
difficult economic analyses, are to our conceited “educated people” 
to whom such intricate ([uestion'S ^remain insoluble their whole 
life long. 

Classical political economy^ took over from industrial practice 
the current conception of Ihe manufacturer, that he buys and 
pays for the labour of Ins workers This conception had l)eeii 
quite adequate for the business needs, the bookkeeping and price 
calculations of the manufacturer. Ihit, naively transferred to po- 

^ Marx says in Cnpitnl, Vol. I, p. 53’ 

Ry classical political econoniy, 1 understand that economy which, since 
Ihe lime of W. Petty [1523-87 — E(h\ has investigated the real relations of 
production in bourgeois society, in contradistinction to vulgar economy, which 
:leals with appearances only.” 

The most important representatives of classical economics in England were 
\dam Smith (1723-90) and David Ricardo (1772-1823) — Ed, 
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litical economy, it produced there really wondrous errors and 
confusions. 

Economics observes the fact that the prices of all commodi¬ 
ties, among them also the price of the commodity that it calls 
“labour,” are continually changing; that they rise and fall as the 
result of the most varied circumstances, which often bear no rela¬ 
tion to the production of the commodities themselves, so that 
prices seem, as a rule, to be determined by pure chance. As soon, 
then, as political economy made its appearance as a science, ^ 
one of its first tasks was to seek for the law which was concealed 
behind this chance that apparently governed the prices of 
commodities, and which, in reality, itself governed this very chance. 
Within the prices of commodities, continually fluctuating and 
oscillating, now upwards and now downwards, they sought for 
the firm central point around which these fluctuations and oscilla¬ 
tions turned. In a word, they started from the prices of commodi¬ 
ties in order to look for the value of the commodities as the law 
controlling prices, the value by which all fluctuations in price are to 
be explained and to which finally they are all to be ascribed. 

Classical economics found then that the value of a commodity 
is determined by the labour contained in it requisite for its pro¬ 
duction. With this explanation it contented itself. And we also 
can pause here for the time being. I will only remind the reader, 
in order to avoid misunderstandings, that this explanation has 
nowadays become totally inadequate. Marx was the first thoroughly 
to investigate the value-creating quality of labour and he discovered 
in 60 doing that not all labour apparently, or even really, neces¬ 
sary for the production of a commodity gives it under all cir¬ 
cumstances a magnitude of value which corresponds to the quan¬ 
tity of labour expended. If therefore today we say, in short, with 
economists like Ricardo, that the value of a commodity is deter¬ 
mined by the labour necessary for its production, we always in 
so doing imply the reservations made by Marx. This suffices here; 
more is to be found in Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, 1859, and the first volume of Capital,^ 

^ “Although it first took shape in the minds of a few men of genius 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, political economy in the narrow 
sense, in its positive formulation by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, is never¬ 
theless essentially a child of the eighteenth century.** (F. Engels, Anti-Duhring, 
p. 172.)—Ed. 

* A popular explanation of this question was given by Marx himself in 
1865 in his work, Value, Price and Profit (not published until 1898), particularly 
section VI. See p. 246, of this volume.— Ed. 
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But as soon as the economists applied this determination of 
value by labour to the commodity “labour,” they fell into one 
contradiction after another. How is the value of “labour” deter¬ 
mined? By the necessary labour contained in it. But how much 
labour is contained in the labour of a worker for a day, a week, 
a month, a year? The labour of a day, a week, a month, a year. 
If labour is the measure of all values, then indeed we can express 
the “value of labour” only in labour. But we know absolutely 
nothing about the value of an hour of labour, if we only know 
that it is ecpial to an hour ol labour. Thus, w^e arc not a hair’s 
breadth nearer the goal thereby; we keep on moving in a circle. 

Classical economics, therefore, tried another lack. It said: The 
value of a commodity is equal to its cost of production. But what 
is the cost of production of labour? In order to answer this 
question, the economists have to tamper a hltlc with logic. In¬ 
stead of investigating the cost of production of labour itself, which 
nnlortunately cannot be ascertained, they proceed to investigate 
the cost of production of the worker. And lliis can be ascertained. 
It varies according to time and circumstance, but lor a given 
slate of society, a given locality and a given branch of produc¬ 
tion, it too is given, at least within fairly narrow limits. We live 
today under the domination of capitalist production, in which a 
large, cver-incrcasing class ol the population can live only if it 
works for the owners of the means of production—the tools, 
machines, raw materials and means of subsistence—in return for 
wages. On the basis of this mode of production, the cost of pro¬ 
duction of the worker consists of that quantity of the means of 
subsistence—or their price in money—which, on the average, is 
necessary to make him capable of working, keep him capable of 
working, and to replace him, after his departure by reason of old 
age, sickness or death, with a new worker—that is to say, to 
reproduce the working class in the necessary numbers. Let us 
assume that the money price of these means of subsistence aver¬ 
ages three marks a day. 

Our worker, therefore, receives a wage of three marks a day 
from the capitalist who employs him. For this, the capitalist makes 
him work, say, twelve hours a day. The capitalist calculates, rough¬ 
ly, as follows: 

Let us assume that our worker—a machinist—has to make a 
part of a machine which he can complete in one day. The raw 
material—iron and brass in the necessary previously prepared 
form—costs twenty marks. The consumption of coal by the 
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Steam-engine, the wear and tear of this same engine, of the 
lathe and other tools which our worker uses, represent for one 
day, and reckoned by his sliare of Iheir use, a value of one mark. 
Tlie wage for one day, according to our assumption, is three marks. 
This makes twenly-iour marks in all tor our machine part. But 
the capitalist calculates that he will obtain, on an average, twenty- 
seven marks from his customers in return, or three marks more 
than his outlay. 

Whence came the three marks pocketed by the capitalist? 
According to the assriTion of classical economics, commodities 
are, on the average, sold at their values, that is, at prices corres¬ 
ponding to the amount ol necessary labour contained in them. 
The average pnee ol our machine part—twenty-seven marks— 
would thus be eipial to its value, tliat is, equal to the labour 
embodied in it. But of these twenty-seven marks, twenty-one 
marks were values already pieseiit beloie our machinist began 
work. Twenty marks wcie contained in the raw mateiials, one 
mark in tlie coal consumed during the work, or in the machines 
and tools whicli were used in the process and which were dimin¬ 
ished in their elliciency to tlie value ol this sum. There remain 
six marks which have been added to the value of the raw mate¬ 
rial. But according to the assumptujn ot our economists them¬ 
selves, these SIX maiks can only arise Iroin the labour added to the 
raw matrrial by our worker. His twelve hours’ labour has thus 
created a new value of six marks. The value of his twelve hours’ 
labour would, therefore, be equal to six marks. And Ihcreby we 
would at last have discovered what the “value of labour” is. 

“Hold on there I” cries our machinist. “Six marks'^ But I have 
only received three marksi My capitalist swears by all that is 
holy that the value of my twelve hours’ labour is only three 
marks, and if I demand six, he laughs at me. How does that fit?” 

If previously we got into a vicious circle with our value of 
labour, we are now properly caught in an insoluble contradiction. 
We looked for Ihe value of labour and w^e have found more than 
we can use. For the worker, the value of the twelve hours’ labour 
is three marks, for the capitalist it is six marks, of which he pays 
three to the worker as wages and pockets three for himself. Thus 
labour would have not one but two values and very dilTerent values 
into the bargain I 

The contradiction becomes still more absurd as soon as 
we reduce to labour time the values expressed in money. During 
the twelve hours’ labour a new value of six marks is createck 
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Hence, in six hours three marks—the sum which the worker re¬ 
ceives for twelve hours’ labour. For twelve hours’ labour the worker 
receives as an equivalent value the product of six hours’ labour. 
Either, therefore, labour has two values, of which one is double 
the size of the other, or twelve equals six! In both cases we gel 
pure nonsense. 

Turn and twist as we will, we cannot get out of this con¬ 
tradiction, as long as we speak of the purchase and sale of la¬ 
bour and of the value ot labour. And this also happened to the 
economists. The last oH-shoot of classical economics, the Ricard¬ 
ian school, was wrecked mainly by the insolubility of this con¬ 
tradiction. Classical economics had got into a blind alley. The 
man who found the way out of this blind alley was Karl Marx. 

What Ihe economists had regarded as the cost of production 
of “labour” was the cost of production not of labour but of the 
living worker himself. And what this worker sold to the capital¬ 
ist was not his labour. “As soon as his labour actually begins” 
says Marx, “it has already ceased to belong to him; it can, there¬ 
fore, no longer be sold by him.” ^ At the most, he might sell his 
future labour, i.e., undertake to perform a certain amount of 
work in a definite time. In so doing, however, he does not sell 
labour (which would first have to be performed) but puts his 
labour power at the disposal of the capitalist for a definite time 
(in the case of time wages) or for the purpose of a definite out¬ 
put (in the case of piece wages) in return for a definite payment: 
he hires out, or sells, his labour power. But this labour power is 
amalgamated with his person and inseparable from it. Its cost of 
production, therefore, coincides with his cost of production; what 
the economists called the cost of production of labour is really 
the cost of production of the worker and therewith of his labour 
power. And so we can also go back from the cost of production 
of labour power to the value of labour power and determine the 
amount of socially necessary labour requisite for the production 
of labour power of a particular quality, as Marx has done in the 
chapter on the buying and selling of labour power. (Capital, 
Vol, I, chapter VI, Moore and Aveling translation.) 

Now what happens after the worker has sold his labour power 
to the capitalist, i,e,, placed it at the disposal of the latter in re¬ 
turn for a wage—day wage or piece wage—agreed upon before¬ 
hand? The capitalist takes the worker into his workshop or fac- 


‘ Capital, Vol. I, p. 647.—JJd. 
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tory, where all the things necessary for work—raw materials, 
auxiliary materials (coal, dyes, etc.), tools, machines are already 
to be found. Here the worker begins to toil. Ills daily wage may 
be, as above, three marks—and in this connection it does not 
make any difference whether he earns it as day wage or piece 
wage. Here also we again assume that in twelve hours the worker 
by his labour adds a new value of six marks to the raw mate¬ 
rials used, which new value the capitalist realizes on the sale of 
the finished piece of work. Out of this he pays the worker his 
three marks; the other three marks he keeps for himself. If, now, 
the worker creates a value of six mark-s in twelve hours, then in 
six hours he creates a value ol three marks. He has, therefore, 
already repaid the capitalist the counter-value of the three marksi 
contained in the wages when he has worked six hours for him. 
After six hours’ labour they are both quits, neither owes the other 
a pfennig. 

“Hold on therel” the capitalist now cries. “I have hired the 
worker for a whole day, for twelve hours. Six hours, however! 
are only half a day. So go on working steadily until the other 
six hours are up—only then shall we be quits I” And, in fact, the 
worker has to comply with his contract “voluntarily” entered 
into, according to which he has pledged himself to work twelve 
hours for a labour product which costs six hours of labour. 

It is -just the same with piece wages. Let us assume that our 
worker makes twelve items of a commodity in twelve hours. 
Each of these costs two marks in raw materials and depreciation 
and is sold at two and a half marks. Then the capitalist, on the 
same assumptions as before, will give the worker twenty-five 
pfennigs per item; that makes three marks for twelve items, to 
earn which the worker needs twelve hours. The capitalist receives 
thirty marks for the twelve items; deduct twenty-four marks 
for raw materials and depreciation and there remain six marks, 
of which he pays three marks to the worker and pockets three 
marks. It is just as above. Here, too, the worker works six hours 
for himself, «.e., for replacement of his wages (half an hour 
in each of the twelve hours) and six hours for the capitalist. 

The difficulty on which the best economists came to grief, so 
long as they started out from the value of “labour,” vanishes as 
soon as we start out from the value of labour power instead. In 
our present-day capitalist society^ labour power is a commodity, 
a commodity like any other, and yet quite a peculiar commodity. 
It has, namely, the peculiar property of being a value-creal*ng 
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power, a source of value, and, indeed, with suitable treatment 
a source of more value than it itself possesses. With the 
present slate of production, human labour power not only pro¬ 
duces in one day a greater value than it itself possesses or costs; 
with every new scientific discovery, with every new technical inven¬ 
tion, this surplus of its daily product over its daily cost increases, 
and therefore that portion of the labour day in which the worker 
works to produce the replacement of his day’s wage decreases; con¬ 
sequently on the olher hand that portion of the labour day in which 
he has to make a present of his labour to the capitalist without being 
paid for it increases. 

And this is the economic constitution of the whole of our 
present-day society: it is tlie working class alone which produces 
all values. For value is only another expression for labour, that 
expression whereby in our present-day capitalist society is desig¬ 
nated the amount of socially necessary labour contained in a 
particular commodity. These values produced by the workers do 
not, however, belong to the workers. They belong to the owners 
of ,tbe raw materials, machines, tools and the reserve funds which 
allow these owners to buy the labour pow(‘r of the working class 
From the whole mass of products produced by it, the working 
class, therefore, only receives a part for itself. And, as we have 
just seen, the other jiart, winch the capitalist class keeps for 
itself and at most has to divide with the class of landowners, 
becomes larger with every new discovery and invention, while 
the part falling to the working class (reckoned per h(‘ad) either 
increases only very slowly and inconsiderably or not at all, and 
under certain circinnslances may even fall. 

But these discoveries and inventions which supersede each 
olher at an everdnereasing rate, tliis productivity of human labour 
which rises day bv day to an extent [ireviouslv imh(*ard of, finally 
gives rise to a conflict in which the present-day capitalist economy 
must perish. On the one hand are immeasurable riches and a 
siiperfluity of products which the purchasers cannot cope with; 
on the other hand, the great mass of society proletarianized, turned 
into wage workers, and precisely for that reason made inca¬ 
pable of appropriating for themselves this superfluity of products. 
The division of society into a small, excessively rich class and a 
large, propcrtyless class of wage workers results in a society 
suffocating from its own superfluity, while the great majority of 
its members is scarcely, or even not at all, protected from ex¬ 
treme want. This state of affairs becomes daily more absurd and— 
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more unnecessary. It must be abolished, it can be abolished. 
A new social order is possible in which the present class differ¬ 
ences will have disappeared and in which—perhaps after a short 
transitional period of privation, but of great value morally—through 
the planned utilization and extension of the already existing 
enormous productive forces of all members of society, and with 
uniform obligation to work, the means for existence, for enjoying 
life, for the development and employment of all bodily and men¬ 
tal faculties will be available for all, in an equal measure, in 
ever-increasing fullness. And that the workers are becoming more 
and more determined to win this new social order will be demon¬ 
strated on both sides of the ocean by May the First, tomorrow, 
and by Sunday, May .3. 

Frederick Engels 

London, April 30, 1891. 
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From various quarters we have been reproached with not 
having presented the economic relationships which constitute the 
material foundation of the present class struggle and national 
struggles. We have designedly touched upon these relationships 
only where they directly forced themselves to the front in polit¬ 
ical conflicts. 

The point was, above all, to trace the class struggle in con¬ 
temporary history, and to prove empirically, by means of the 
historical material already to hand and which is being newly 
created daily, that, with the subjugation of the working class that 
had carried through February and March,^ its opponents were 
simultaneously conquered—the bourgeois republicans in France 
and the bourgeois and peasant classes which were fighting feudal 
absolutism throughout the whole continent of Europe; that the 
victory of the “honest republic” in France was at the same time 

^ Originally published in the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung^ Nos. 204^67 and 269, 
Alpril 5-11, 1849.—£:d. 

* A veriheation of the original text in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, and 
of a photostat, preserved in the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institure in Moscow, of a 
copy made by Marx’s friend Joseph Weydemeyer, failed to disclose any of 
the subheadings with which former editions of this woik had been provided. 

These subheadings appear only in “a few copies” of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung that were published without the participation of Marx and Engels. 

These subheadings have now been embodied in the text proper, where 
they had been in the original, and the division into five sections, as in the 
original, has been restored. In the Weydemeyer MS, referred to, Marx’s work ia 
entitled Arheitslohn [M^agres], and Marx himself refers to it by this title in his 
letter to Weydemeyer dated August 1, 1849^— Ed, 

3 This refers to the Revolution of February ^3 and 24, 1848 in Paris, of 
March 13 in Vienna, and March 18 in Berlin. For further details in regard 
to these and the subsequent events, see Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. II, 
Moscow 1036: The Class Struggles in France, 1848-50, The Eighteenth Bramaire 
and Germany: Revolution and Counter-Reuolution.~~Ed. 
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the downfall of the nations that had responded to the February 
Revolution by heroic wars of independence; finally, that Europe, 
with the defeat of the revolutionary workers, had relapsed into 
its old double slavery, the Anglo-Russian slavery. The June strug¬ 
gle in Paris, the fall of Vienna, the tragi-comedy of Berlin’s 
November 1848, the desperate exertions of Poland, Italy and 
Hungary, the starvation of Ireland—these were the chief factors 
which characterized the European class struggle between bour¬ 
geoisie and working class and by means of which we proved 
that every revolutionary upheaval, however remote from the class 
struggle its goal may appear to be, must fail until the revolution¬ 
ary working class is victorious, that every social reform remains 
a utopia until the proletarian revolution and the feudalislic coun¬ 
ter-revolution take arms against one another in a world war. 
In our presentation, as in reality, Belgium and Switzerland were 
tragi-comic genre-pictures akin to caricature in the great histor¬ 
ical tableau, the one being the model state of the bourgeois 
monarchy, the other the model state of the bourgeois republic, 
both of them states which imagine themselves to be as independ¬ 
ent of the class struggle as of the European revolution. 

Now after our readers have seen the class struggle develop in 
colossal political forms in 1848, the time has come to deal more 
closely with the economic relationships themselves on which the 
existence^of the bourgeoisie and its class rule, as well as the slavery 
of the workers, are founded. 

We shall present in three large sections: 1) the relation of 
wage labour to capital, the slavery of the worker, the domination 
of the capitalist; 2) the inevitable destruction of the middle bour- 
geois classes and of the so-called peasant class under the present 
system; 3) the commercial subjugation and exploitation of the 
bourgeois classes of the various European nations by the despot 
of the woMd market— England. 

We shall try to make our presentation as simple and popular 
as possible and shall not presuppose even the most elementary 
notions of political economy. We wish to be comprehensible to 
the workers. Moreover, the most remarkable ignorance and con¬ 
fusion of ideas prevails in Germany in regard to the simplest 
economic relationships, from the accredited defenders of the 
existing state of things down to the socialist miracle-workers ^ 

^ For a description of these “social quacks” see the Preface to the German 
1890 edition of the Communist Manifesto, pp. 103-04 of this volume.— Ed, 
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and the unrecognized political geniuses in which fragmented Germany 
is even richer than in sovereign princes. 

Now, therefore, for the first question: What are wagesf How 
are they determined? 

If workers were asked: “How much are your wages?” one 
would reply: “I get a mark a day fiom my employer,” another 
“I get two marks,” and so on. According to the dillercnt trades to 
which they belong, they would mentjon dillerent sums of money 
which they receive from their lespectivc employers for a particular 
labour time or for the pertormance ot a particular piece of work, 
e.g., weaving a yard of linen or type-setting a printed sheet. In spite 
of the variety of their statements, they would all agree on one point: 
wages are the sum of money paid by the capitalist tor a particular 
labour time or for a particular output of labour. 

The capitalist, it seems, therelorc, buys their labour with 
money. They sell him their lalioiir tor money. But this is merely 
the appearance. In reality what they sell to tlie capitalist is tlieir 
labour power^ The capitalist buys this labour power for a day, a 
week, a month, etc. And at ter he has bought it, he uses it by 
having the workers woik lor llie stipulated time. Bor the same 
sum with wliich the cajiitalist has bought their labour power, eg., 
two marks, be could have bought twf) pouiuK of sugar or a def¬ 
inite amount of any other commodity. The two marks, with 
which he bought two pounds ot sugai\ are the price of the two 
pounds of sugar. The two marks, with, which he bought twelve 
hours’ use of labour power, are the pi ice of twelve lioiiis’ labour. 
Labour power, llierclorc, is a couimodily, neither more nor less 
than sugar. The former is measured by the clock, the latter by the 
scales. 

The workers exchange their cominodily, labour power, for 
the commodity of the capitalist, for money, and this exchange 
takes place in a definite ratio. So much money for so long a use 
of labour power. For twelve hours’ weaving, two marks. And do 
not the two marks represent all the other commodities which I 
can buy for two marks? In fact, therefore, the worker has 
exchanged his commodity, labour power, for other commodities 
of all kinds and that in a definite ratio. By giving him two marks, 
the capitalist has given him so much meat, so much clothing, so 
much fuel, light, etc., in exchange for his day’s labour. Accord¬ 
ingly, the two marks express the ratio in which labour power is 
exchanged for other commodities, the exchange value of his labour 
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power. The exchange value of a commodity, reckoned in money, 
is what is called its price. Wages are only a particular name for 
the price of labour power, commonly called the price of labour, 
for the price of this peculiar commodity which has no other reposi¬ 
tory than human flesh and blood. 

Let us take any worker, say, a weaver. The capitalist supplies 
him with liie loom and yarn. The weaver sets to work and the 
yarn is converted into linen. The capitalist takes possession of the 
linen and sells it, say, for twenty marks. Now are the wages of 
the weaver a share in the linen, in the twenty marks, in the pro¬ 
duct of his labour? By no means Long before the linen is sold, 
perhaps long before its weaving is finished, the weaver has received 
his wages. The capitalist, therefore, does not pay these wages 
with the money which he will obtain from the linen, but with 
money already in hand. Just as the loom and the yarn are not 
the product of the weaver to whom they are supplied by his em¬ 
ployer, so likewise with the commodities which the weaver re¬ 
ceives in exchange for his commodity^ labour power. It was pos¬ 
sible that his employer found no purchaser at all for his linen. 
It was possible that he did not get even the amount of the wages 
by its sale. It is possible that he sells it very profitably in com¬ 
parison with the weaver's wages. That has nothing to do with 
the weaver. The capitalist buys the labour power of the weaver 
with a part of his available wealth, of his capital, just as he has 
bought the raw inalerial—the yarn—and the instrument of labour 
—the loom—with another part of his wealth. After he has made 
these purchases, and these purchases include the labour power 
necessary for the production of linen, he produces only with the 
raw materials and instruments of labour belonging to him. For 
the latter include now, it is true, our good weaver as well, who 
has as little share in the product or the price of the product as 
the loom has. 

Wages are, therefore, not the workefs share in the commodity 
produced by him. Wages are the part of the already existing 
commodities with which the capitalist buys for himself a definite 
amount of productive labour power. 

Labour power is, therefore, a commodity which its possessor, 
the wage worker, sells to capital. Why does he sell it? In order 
to live. 

But the exercise of labour power, labour, is the worker’s own 
life-activity, the manifestation of his own life. And this life-activity he 
sells to another person in order to secure the necessary means of 
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subsistence. Thus his life-activity is for him only a means to 
enable him to exist. He works in order to live. He does not even 
reckon labour as part of his life, it is rather a sacrifice of his 
life. It is a commodity which he has made over to another. 
Hence, also, the product of his activity is not the object of his 
activity. What he produces for himself is not the silk that he 
weaves, not the gold that he draws from the mine, not the palace 
that he builds. What he produces for himself is wages : and silk, 
gold, palace, resolve themselves for him into a definite quantity 
of the means of subsistence, perhaps into a cotton jacket, some 
copper coins and a lodging in a cellar. And the worker who for 
twelve hours weaves, spins, drills, turns, builds, shovels, breaks 
stones, carries loads, etc.—does he consider this twelve hours’ 
weaving, spinning, drilling, turning, building, shovelling, stone¬ 
breaking as an expression of his life, as life? On the contrary, 
life begins for him where this activity ceases, at table, in the pub¬ 
lic house, in bed. The twelve hours’ labour, on the other hand, 
has no meaning for him as weaving, spinning, drilling, etc., but 
as earnings, which bring him to the table, to the public house, 
into bed. If the silk worm were to spin, in order to continue its 
existence as a caterpillar, it would be a complete wage worker. 
Labour power was not always a commodity. Labour was not 
always wage labour, i,e,, free labour. The slave did not sell his 
labour power to the slave owner, any more than the ox sells its 
services to the peasant. The slave, together with his labour power, 
is sold once for all to his owner. He is a commodity which can 
pass from the hand of one owner to that of another. He is himself 
a commodity, but the labour power is not his commodity. The 
serf sells only a part of his labour power. He does not receive a wage 
from the owner of the land; rather the owner of the land receives 
a tribute from him. 

The serf belongs to the land and turns over to the owner of 
the land the fruits thereof. The free labourer, on the other hand, 
sells himself and, indeed, sells himself piecemeal. He sells at auc¬ 
tion^ eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours of his life, day after day, to 
the highest bidder, to the owner of the raw materials, instru¬ 
ments of labour and means of subsistence, i,e., to the capitalist. 
The worker belongs neither to an owner nor to the land, but 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen hours of his daily life belong to him 
who buys them. The worker leaves the capitalist to whom he hires 
himself whenever he likes, and the capitalist discharges him 
whenever he thinks fit, as soon as he no longer gets any profit 
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out of him, or not the anticipated profit. But the worker, whose 
sole source of livelihood is the sale of labour power, cannot leave 
the whole class of purchasers, that is, the capitalist class, without 
renouncing his existence. He belongs not to this or that capitalist 
but to the capitalist class, and, moreover, it is his business to dis* 
pose of himself, i,e,, to find a purchaser within the capitalist class. 

Now, before going more closely into the relation between cap¬ 
ital and wage labour, we shall present briefly the most gen¬ 
eral relations which come into consideration in the determination 
of wages. 

Wages, as we have seen, are the price of a definite commoditVs 
of labour power. Wages are, therefore, determined by the same 
laws that determine the price of every other commodity. The 
question, therefore, is, how is the price of a commodity determined? 

II 

By what is the price of a commodity determined? 

By competition between buyers and sellers, by the relation of 
inquiry to delivery, of demand to supply. Competition, through 
which the price of a commodity is determined, is three-sided. 

The same commodity is offered by various sellers. With goods 
of the same quality, the one who sells most cheaply is certain of 
driving ihe others out of the field and securing the greatest sale 
for himself. Thus, the sellers mutually contend among themselves 
for sales, for the market. Each of them desires to sell^ to sell as 
much as possible and, if possible, to sell to the exclusion of the 
other sellers. Hence, one sells cheaper than another. Consequently, 
competition takes place among the sellers, which depresses the 
price of the commodities offered by them. 

But competition also takes place among the buyers, which in 
its turn causes the commodities offered to rise in price. 

Finally, competition occurs between buyers and sellers; the 
former desire to buy as cheaply as possible, the latter desire to 
sell as dearly as possible. The result of this competition between 
buyers and sellers will depend upon how the two above-mentioned 
sides of the competition are related, that is, whether the competi¬ 
tion is stronger in the army of buyers or in the army of sellers. 
Industry leads two armies into the field against each other, each 
of which again carries on a battle within its own ranks among 
its own troops. The army among whose troops the least fighting 
takes place gains the victory over the opposing host. 
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Let US suppose there are 100 bales of cotton on the market 
and at the same time buyers for 1,000 bales of cotton. In thij» 
case, therefore, the demand is ten limes as great as the supply. 
Compelitioii will be very strong among the buyers, each of whom 
desires to get one, and if possible all, of the hundred bales for 
himself. Thij> example is no arbitrary assumption. We have ex¬ 
perienced periods ot cotton crop failure in the history of the 
trade, when a tew capitalists in alliance have tried to buy, not 
one hundred bales, but all the collon stocks of llie world. Hence, 
in the example meJUioned, one buyer will seek to drive the other 
from the held by olfering a relatively higher price lor the bales 
of collon. The collon sellers, who perceive that the troops of the 
enemy army are engaged in the most violent struggle amongst 
them ^i‘lves and tliat Uie sale ol all tlu'ir huiulied liales is absolute¬ 
ly certain, will take good care not to fall out amongst themselves 
and depiess the puce oi eolion at llie moment when their adver¬ 
saries are competing wdlh one another to force it up. Thus, peace 
suddenly descends on the army of Ihc sellers. They stand facing 
the buyers as one man, lold lluar arms philosopliicali^, and there 
would be no bounds to their demands were it not that tlie oilers 
ot even the most persistent and eager buyers have very detinile 
limits. 

If, therefore, the supply of a commodity is weaker than the 
demand lor it, then only slight conitietition, or none at all, takes 
place among the sellers. In the same proportion as this competi¬ 
tion decreases, compelilion increases among the Jniyers. The result 
is a more or less considerable rise in commodity prices. 

It is well known that the reverse case with a reverse result 
occurs more frequently. Considerable surplus of supply over de¬ 
mand; desperate competition among the sellers; lack of buyers; 
goods disposed of at ridiculously low prices. 

lint what is Ihc meaning ol a rise, a fall in prices, what is the 
meaning of high price, low price? A grain of sand is high when 
examined through a microscope, .and a tower is low when com¬ 
pared with a mountain. And it price is determined by the relation 
between supply and demand, what determines the relation between 
supply and demand? 

Let us turn to the first capitalist we meet. He will not reflect for 
an instant but, like another Alexander the Great, will cut this 
metaphysical knot with the multiplication table. “If the production 
of the goods which I sell has cost 100 marks,” he will tell us, 
“and if I get 110 marks from the sale of these goods, within the 
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year of course—then that is sound, honest, reasonable profit. 
But if I get in exchange 120 or 130 marks, that is a high profit; 
and if 1 get 200 marks, that would be an extraordinary, an enor- 
mous profit.” What, llierefore, serves the capitalist as the measure of 
profit? The cost of production of his commodity. If he receives in 
exchange for this commodily an amount of other commodities 
which has cost less to piodiice, then lie has lost. If he receives 
in exchange for his commodity an amount of other commodities 
the production of which has cost more, then he lias gained. And 
he calculates the rise or fall of the prolit according to the degree 
in winch the exchange value ol his commodity ^lands nl>ove or 
below zero—the cost of production. 

We have seen tlien how the clianging relation of supply and 
demand causes now a n>e and now a tall (d prices, now high, 
now low prices. If the ]uice ol a commodity rises considerably 
through inadeijuale supply or exceptional increase of the de¬ 
mand, Ihe price oi some other commodity must have fallen pro- 
portionalcly, for the price ol a commodity only expresses in mon¬ 
ey the ratio in which other commodities are given in exchange 
for it. 11, for example, the jirice of a yard of silk material rises 
from five marks, to six maiks, the price ol silver in relation to 
silk has fallen and likewise the prices of all other commodifies 
that have remained at their old prices have fallen in relation to 
the silk.- One has to give a larger amount of them in exchange 
to get tlic same amount of silk. What will he the consequence of 
the rising price of a commodity? A mass of capital will be 
thrown into that flourishing branch of industry and this influx of 
capital into the domain of the lavoured industry will continue 
until it yields no more than the ordinary profits or, rather, until 
the price of its products, through overproduction, sinks below 
the cost of production. 

Conversely, if the price of a commodily falls below ;ls cost of 
production, capital will be withdrawn from the production of this 
commodity. Except in the case of a branch of industry wh'ch has 
become obsolete and must, therefore, perish, the production of 
such a commodily, i.e., its supply, will go on decreasing owing 
to this flight of capital until it corresponds to the demand, and 
consequently its price is again on a level with the cost of pro¬ 
duction or, rather, until the supply has sunk below the demand, 
t.e., until its price rises again above the cost of production, for the 
current price of a commodity is always either above or below its 
cost of production 
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We see how capital iconlinually migrates in and out, out of the 
domain of one industry into that of another. High prices bring 
too great an jimmigration and dow prices too great an emigration. 

We could show from another point of view how not only 
supply but also demand is detenuiiied by the cost of production 
But this would take us loo lar away 1‘rom our subject. 

We have just seen how the iluctuations of supply and de¬ 
mand continually bring the price of a commodity back to the cost 
of production. The real price of a commodity, it is true, is always 
above or below its cost of production; but rise and fall recipro¬ 
cally balance each other, so that within a certain period of time, 
taking the ebb and flow of the industry together, commodities 
are exchanged for one another in accordance with their cost of 
production, their price, therefore, being determined by the cost 
of production. 

This determination of price by cost of production is not to 
be understood in the sense of the economists. The economists say 
that the average price of commodities is equal to the cost of pro¬ 
duction; that this is a law. The anarchical movement, in which 
rise is compensated by fall and fall by rise, is regarded by them 
as chance. With just as much right one could regard the fluctua¬ 
tions as the law and the determination by the cost of production 
as chance, as has also been done by other economists. But it is 
solely these fluctuations, which, looked at more closely, bring 
with them the most fearful devastations and like earthquakes 
cause bourgeois society to tremble to its foundations—it is solely 
these fluctuations that in their course determine price through the 
cost of production. The total movement of this disorder is its order. 
In the course of this industrial anarchy, in this movement in a 
circle, competition compensates so to speak for one excess by 
means of another. 

We see, therefore, that the price of a commodity is determined 
by its cost of production, in such manner that the periods in 
which the price of this commodity rises above its cost of pro¬ 
duction are compensated by the periods in which it sinks below 
the cost of production, and vice versa. This does not hold good, 
of course, for a particular isolated industrial product but only for 
the whole branch of industry. Consequently, it also does not hold 
good for the individual industrialist but only for the whole cliass 
of industrialists. 

The determination of price by the cost of production is equival¬ 
ent to the determination of price by the labour time necessary 
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for the manufacture of a commodity, for the cost of production 
consists of 1) raw materials and depreciation of instruments, i.e., 
of industrial products the production of wihicli has cost a certain 
amount of labour days and which therefore, represent a certain 
amount of labour time, and 2) of direct labour, the measure ot 
which is likewise time. 

Now, the same general laws ,lhat regulate the price of com¬ 
modities in general of course also regulate wcKjes, the price of labour 
Wages will rise and fall according to the relation of supply 
and demand, according to the turn taken by the competition be¬ 
tween the buyers of labour power, the capitalists, and the sellers 
of labour power, the workers. The fluctuations in wages corres¬ 
pond in general to the fluctuations in prices of commodities. 
Within these fluctuations^ however, the price of labour will be de¬ 
termined by the cost of production, by the labour time necessary to 
produce this commodity—labour power. 

What then is the .cost of production of labour power 
It is the cost required for maintaining the worker as a worker 
and of developing him into a worker. 

The le-ss the period of training, therefore, that any work re¬ 
quires the smaller is the cost of production of the worker and 
the lower is the price of his labour, his wages. In those branches 
ol industry in which hardly any period ot apprenticeship is 
required, and where the mere bodily existence of the worker 
suffices, the cost necessary for his production is almost confined 
to the commodities necer^sary tor keeping him alive and capable 
of working. The price of his labour will, therefore, be determined 
by the price of the necessary means of subsistence. 

Another consideration, however, also comes in. The manufac¬ 
turer in calculating his cost of production and thereby the price 
of the products takes into account the wear and tear, of the in¬ 
struments of labour. If, for example, a machine costs him 1,000 
marks and wears out in ten years, he adds 100 marks annually 
to the price of the commodities so as to be able to replace the 
worn-out machine by a new one at the end of ten years. In the 
same way, in calculating the cost of production of simple labour 
power, there must be included the cost of reproduction, whereby 
the race of workers is enabled to increase and to replace worn-out 
workers by new ones. Thus the depreciation of the worker is taken 
into account in the same way as the depreciation of the machine. 

The cost of production of simple labour power, therefore, 
amounts to the cost of existence and reproduction of the work- 
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er. Tlie price of this cost of existence and reproduction con¬ 
stitutes wages. Wages so determined are called the waye minimum} 
This wage minimum, like the determination of the price of com¬ 
modities by the cost of production in general, docs not hold good 
for the single individual but for the species. Individual workers, 
millions of workers, do not get enough to be able to exist and re¬ 
produce themselves; but the wages of the whole working class level 
themselves out within their fluctuations to this minimum. 

Now that we have arrived at an understanding of the most 
general laws which regulate wages like the price of any other 
commodity, we can go into our subject more ,specifically. 

Ill 

Capital consists of raw materials, inslniments of labour and 
means of subsistence of all kinds, which are utilized in order to 
produce new raw materials, new instruments of labour and new 
means of subsistence. All these component parts are creations of 
labour, products of labour, accumulated labour. Accumulated 
labour which serves as a means of new production is capital. 

So say the economists. 

What is a Negro slave^^ A man of the black race. The one 
explanation is as good as the other. 

A Negro is a Negro lie only becomes a slave in certain re¬ 
lationships. A cotton-spinning jenny is a machine for spinning 
cotton. Only in certain relationships does it become capital. Tom 
from these relationships it is no more capital than gold in itself 
is money or sugar the price of sugar. 

^ An analogous proposition laid down by Marx in his Poverty of 
Philosophy was commented upon as follows by Engels Jii a note to the Oerman 
edition of 1885, reproduced on page 45 of the English edition (Moscow 1955) 
of that book* “The thesis that the ‘natural,’ i e., normal, price of labour 
power coincides with the wage minimum, i e., with the equivalent in 
value of the means of subsistence absolutely indispensable for Ihc lilc and 
reproduction of the worker, was firsl put forward hv me in Sketches for a 
Critique of Political Economy (Dcutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiicher [Franco- 
German Annuals] Paris, 1844) and in The Condition of the Working Claris in 
Kiufland in 1S4A, As seen here, Marx at that time accepted the thesis. Lassalle 
took it over from both of us. Although, however, in reality wages have a 
constant tendency to approach the minimum, the above thesis is nevertheless 
incorrect. The fact that labour is regularly and on the average paid below its 
value cannot alter its value. In Capital, Marx has both put the above thesis 
right (Section on the Purchase and Sale of Labour Power) and also (Chapter 
25: The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation) rmalysed the circumstances 
which permit capitalist production to depress the price of labour power more 
and more below its value.’*— Ed. 
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In production, men not only act on nature but also on one 
another. They produce only by co-operating in a certain way and 
mutually exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they 
enter into definite connections and relations with one another 
and only within these social connections and relations does their 
action on nature, docs production, take place. 

These social relations into which the producers enter with 
one another, the conditions under which they exchange their 
activities and participate in the whole act of production, will 
naturally Vary according to the character of the means of 
production. With the invention of a new instrument of war¬ 
fare, firearms, the whole internal organization of the army neces¬ 
sarily changed; the relationships within which individuals can 
constitute an army and act as an army, were transformed and 
the relations of dilTercnt armies to one another also changed. 

Thus the -social relations within which individuals produce, 
the social relations of production^ change^ are transformed, with 
the change and development of the material means of production, 
the productive forces. The relations of production in their total- 
itg constitute Wfhat is called the social relations, society, and 
indeed a society at a definite stage of historical development, 
a society with a peculiar, distinctive character. Ancient society, feudal 
society, bourgeois society arc such totalities of produclioii relations, 
each of which at the same time denotes a special stage of develop¬ 
ment in the history of mankind. 

Capital, also, is a social relation of production. It is a bourgeois 
production relation, a production relation of bourgeois society. 
Arc not the means of subsistence, the instruments of labour, the 
raw materials, of which capital consists, produced and accumu¬ 
lated under given social conditions, in definite social relations? 
Are they not utilized for new production under given social con¬ 
ditions, in definite social relations? And is it not just this definite 
social character which makes the products serving for new pro¬ 
duction into capital? 

Capital consists not only of means of subsistence, instruments 
of labour and raw materials, not only of material products; it 
consists just as much of exchange values. All the products of 
which it consists are commodities. Capital is, therefore, not only 
a sum of material products, it is a sum of commodities, of 
exchange values, of social magnitudes. 

Capital remains the same, whether we put cotton in place of 
wool, rice in place of wheat or steamships in place of railways. 
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provided only that the cotton, the rice, the steamships—the body 
of capital—have the same exchange value, the same price as the 
wool, the wheat, the railways in whicli it was previously incor¬ 
porated. The body of capital can change continually without the 
capital sulTering the slightest alteration. 

But while all capital is a sum of commodities, /.c., of ex¬ 
change values, not every sum of commodities, of cxcliangc values, 
is as yet capital. 

Every sum of ^exchange v,allies is an excliangc* value. Every 
separate exchange value is a sum of exchange values. For 
instance, a house that is worth 1,000 marks is an exchange value 
of 1,000 marks. A piece of paper worth a pfennig is a sum of 
exchange values ot onc-luiudred hundredths of a pfennig. Products 
which are exchangeable for others are commodities. The parficiilar 
proportion in which they are exchangeable constitutes Ukmi- 
exchange value or, expressed in money, their price. The quantity 
of these products can make no ditTerence to their being commod¬ 
ities or representing an exchange value or having a definite price. 
Whether a tree is large or small it remains a tree. Whether we 
•exchange iron for other products in ounces or in hundredweights, 
does this make any difference to its character as commodity, as 
exchange value‘s According to the quantity it is a commodity of 
greater or lesser value, of liigher or lower price. 

Ifow, then, does a sum of commodities, of exchange values, 
become capital? 

By maintaining and multiplying itself as an independent social 
power^ i.e.^ as the power of a portion of societg, by means of its 
exchange for direct, living labour power. The existence of a class 
which possesses nothing but its capacity for labour is a necessary 
prerequisite of capital. 

It is only the domination of accumulated, past, materialized 
labour over direct, living labour, which turns accumulated labour 
into capital. 

Capital does not consist in accumulated labour serving living 
labour as a means for new production. It consists in living labour 
serving accumulated labour as a means for maintaining and mul¬ 
tiplying the exchange value of the latter. 

What takes place in the exchange between capitalist and wage 
worker? 

The worker receives means of subsistence in exchange for his 
labour power, but the capitalist receives in exchange for his 
means of subsistence labour the productive activity of the work- 
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er, the creative power whereby the worker not only replaces 
what he consumes but (jives to the accumulated labour a greater 
value than it pteviously possessed. The worker receives a part 
of the available means of subsistence troin the capitalist. For 
what do these means of ■subsistence serve him'^ For imincchate 
consumption. As soon, however, as 1 consume the means of sul)- 
sistence, they are irretrievably lost to me unless I use the time 
during which I am kept alive by them in order to produce new 
means of subsistence, in order during consumption to create by my 
labour new values in place of the values which perish in being 
consumed. But it is just this noble reproductive power which the 
worker surrenders to the capitalist in exchange for the means of 
subsistence received. He has, therefore, lost them for himselt. 

Let us take an example: a tenant farmer gives his day labour¬ 
er live silver groschen a day. For live silver groscheii the labour¬ 
er works all day on the farmer’s field and thus secures him a 
return of ten silver groschen. The farmer not only gets the 
value replaced that he has to give the day labourer; he doubles 
it. lie has therefore employed, consumed, the live silver groschen 
that he gave to the labourer in a fruitful, productive manner. He 
has bought with the five silver groschen just that laliour and 
power of the labourer which produces agricultural products of 
double value and makes ten silver groschen out of five. The day 
labourer, on the other hand, receives in place of his productive 
power, the results of which he has bargained away to the farmer, 
live silver groschen, which he exchanges for means of subsistence, 
and these he more or less rapidly consumes. The five silver 
groschen have, therefore, been consumed in a double way, repro- 
ductively for capital, for they have been exchanged for labour 
power ^ which produced ten silver groschen, unprodactively for 
the worker, for they have been exchanged for means of subsistence 
which have disappeared forever and the value of which he can 
only recover by repeating the same exchange with the farmer. 
Thus capital presupposes wage labour; );vage labour presupposes 
Capital. They reciprocally condition the existence of each other; 
they reciprocally evoke ecteh other. 

Does a worker in a cotton factory produce merely cotton textiles? 
No, he produces capital. He produces values which serve afresh tq 
command his labour and by means of it to create new values. 

* ‘‘Power” was not added here by Engels but had been in the text Marx 
published in the Ncue lUieuuscbc Zcitung. — Ed. 
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Capital can only increase by exchanging itself for labour pow¬ 
er, by calling wage labour to life. The labour power of the wage 
worker can only be exchanged for capital by increasing capital, by 
strengthening the power whose slave it is. Hence, increase of capi¬ 
tal is increase of the proletariat, i.c., of the working class. 

The interests of the capitalist and those of the worker are, 
therefore, one and the same, assert the bourgeois and their 
economists. They are, indeed! The worker perishes if capital does 
not employ him. Capital perishes if it does not exploit labour 
power and in order to exploit it, it must buy it. The faster capital 
intended for production, productive capital, increases, the more, 
therefore, industry prospers, the more the bourgeoisie enriches 
itself and the better business is, the more workers does the capi¬ 
talist need, the more dearly docs the worker sell himself. 

The indispensable condition for a tolerable situation of the 
worker is, therefore, the fastest possible growth of productive 
capital. 

But what is the growth of productive capital? Growth of the 
power of accumulated labour over Jiving labour. Growth of the 
domination of the bourgeoisie over the working class. If wage 
labour produces the wealth of others that rules over it, the power 
that is hostile to it, capital, then the means of employment, i.e,, 
the means of subsistence, flow back to it from this hostile power, 
on condition that it makes itself afresh into a part of capital, 
into the lever which hurls capital anew into an accelerated move¬ 
ment of growth. 

To say that the interests of capital and those of the workers 
are hne and the same is only to say that capitkil and wage labour 
are two sides of one and the same relationship. The one defer- 
mines Hie other, as usurer and squanderer reciprocally condition 
the existence of each other. 

As long as the wage worker is a wage worker his lot depends 
upon capital. That is the much-vaunted community of interests 
between worker and capitalist. 


IV 

If capital grows, the mass of wage labour grows, the number 
of wage workers grows; in a word, the domination of capital 
extends over a greater number of individuals. And if we assume the 
most favourable case, when productive capital grows, the demand 
lor labour grows. Consequently, wages, the price of labour, goes up. 
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A house may be lartge or small; as long as the surrounding 
houses are equally small it satisfies all social demands for a 
dwelling. But let a palace arise beside the little house, and il 
shrinks Ironi a little house to a hut. The little house shows now 
that its owner has only very slight or no demands to make; and 
however high it may shoot up in the course of civilization, if the 
neighbouring palace grows to an equal or even greater extent, the 
dweller in the relatively small house will feel more and more 
uncomfortable, dissatisfied and cramped within its four walls. 

A noticeable increase in wages presupposes a rapid growth of 
productive capital. The rapid growth of productive capital brings 
about an equally rapid growth of wealth, luxury, social needs, 
social enjoyments. Thus, although the enjoyments of the worker 
have risen, the social satisfaction that they give has fallen in 
comparison with the increased en joyments of the capitalist, which 
are inaccessible to ihe worker, in comparison witli the stale of 
development of society in general. Our needs and enjoyments 
spring from society; we measure them, therefore, by society and 
not by the objects which serve for their satisfaction. Because they 
are of a social nature, they are of a relative nature. 


Wages are by no means determined only by the amount of 
commodities for which I can exchange them. They embody various 
relations. 

What the workers receive for their wages, in the first place, is 
a definite sum of money. Are wages determined only by this money 
price? 

In the sixteenth century, the gold and silver circulating in 
Europe increased as a result of the discovery of richer and more 
easily worked mines in America. Hence, the value of gold and sih 
ver fell in relation to other commodities. The workers received the 
same amount of coined silver for their labour power as before. The 
money price of their labour remained the same, and yet their wages 
had fallen, for in exchange for the same quantity of silver they 
received a smaller amount of other commodities in return. This 
was one of the circumstances which furthered the growth of capi¬ 
tal and the rise of the bourgeoisie in the sixteenth century. 

Let us take another case. In the winter of 1847, as a result of 
a crop failure, the most indispensable means of subsistence, corn, 
meat, butter, cheese, etc., rose considerably in price. Assume 
that the workers received the same sum of money for their labour 
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power as before. Had not their wages fallen? Of course 
For the same money they received less bread, meat, etc., in ex¬ 
change. .Their wages had fallen, not because the value of silver 
had diminished, but because the value of the means of subsislence 
had increased. 

Assume, finally, that the money price of labour remains the 
same while all agricultural and manufacliired goods have fallen hi 
price owing to the employment of new machinery, a favourable 
season, etc. For the same money the workers can now buy more 
commodities of all kinds. Their wages, therefore, have risen, just 
because the money value of their wages has not altered. 

Thus, the money price of labour, nominal wages, do not coin¬ 
cide with real wages, with the sum of commodities which is 
actually given in exchange for the wages. If, therefore, we speak 
of a rise or fall of wages, we must not only keep in mind the 
money price of labour, the nominal wages. 

But neither nominal wages, i,e., the sum of nioiu‘y for which 
the worker sells himself to the capitalist, nor real wages, i.e., the 
sum of commodities which he can buy for this money, exhaust the 
relations contained in wages. 

Wages arc, above all, also determined by their relation to the 
gain, to the profit of the capitalist—comparative, relative wages. 

Real wages express the price of labour in relation to the 
price of other commodities; rclalive wages, on the other hand, 
express the share of direct labour in the new value it has created 
in relation to the share which falls to accumulated labour, to 
capital. 

We said above, page 14:^ “Wages are ... not the worker’s share 
in the commodity produced by him. Wages arc the part of the 
already existing commodities with which the capitalist buys for 
himself a definite amount of productive labour power.” But the 
capitalist must replace these wages out of the price at which he 
sells the product produced by the worker, he must replace it in 
such a way that there remains to him, as a rule, a surplus over 
the cost of production expended by him, a profit. For the capital¬ 
ist, the selling price of the commodities produced by the worker is 
divided into three parts: firstly, replacement of the price of the 
raw materials advanced by him together with replacement of the 
depreciation of the tools, machinery, and other means of labour 

^ See p. 203 of this volume.— P^d. 
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also advanced by him; secondly, the replacement of the wages ad¬ 
vanced by him, and thirdly, the surplus left over, the capitalist’s 
profit. While the first part only replaces previously existing values, 
it is clear that both the replacement of the wages and also the 
surplus prolit of the capitalist are, as a whole, taken from the 
new value created by the worker's labour and added to the raw 
materials. And in this sense, in order to compare them with one 
another, we can regard both wages and profit as shares in the 
product of the worker. 

Real wages may remain the same, they may even rise, and 
yet relative wages fall. Let us suppose, for example, that all means 
of subsistence have gone down in price by two-thirds while wages 
per day have only fallen by one-third, that is to say, for exam¬ 
ple, from three marks to two marks. Although the worker can 
command a greater amount of commodities with these two 
marks than he previously could with three marks, yet his wages 
have gone down in relation to the profit of the capitalist. The 
profit of the capitalist {e.g., the manufacturer) lias increased by one 
mark, ix,, for a smaller sum of exchange values wdiich he pays 
to the w^orker, the latter must produce a greater amount of 
exchange values than before. The share of capital relative to the 
share of labour has risen. The division of social wealth between 
capital and labour has become still more unequal. With the same 
capital, the capitalist commands a greater quantity of labour. The 
power of the capitalist class over the working class has grown, the 
social position of the worker has deteriorated, has been depressed 
one step further below that of the capitalist. 

What then is the general law which determines the rise and 
fall of wages and profits in their reciprocal relation? 

They stand in inverse ratio to each other. Capital's share, prof¬ 
it, rises in the same proportion as labour's share^ wages, falls^ and 
vice versa Profit rises to the extent that wfiges fail; its falls to the 
extent that wages rise. 

The objection wdll, perhaps, be made that the capitalist can 
profit by a favourable exchange of his products with other capi¬ 
talists, by increase of the demand for his commodities, whether as 
a result of the opening of new markets, or as a result of a mo¬ 
mentarily increased demand in the old markets, etc.; that the 
capitalist’s profit can, therefore, increase by over-reaching other 
capitalists, independently of the rise and fall of wages, of the 
exchange value of labour power; or that the capitalist’s profit 
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may also rise owing to the improvement of the instruments of 
labour, a new application of natural forces, etc. 

First of all, it will have to be admitted that the result remains 
the same, although it is brought about in reverse fashion. It is 
true the profit has not risen because wages have fallen, but wages 
have fallen because the profit has risen. With the same amount 
of other people’s labour, the capitalist has bought a greater 
amount of exchange values, without having paid more for the 
labour on that account; that is, therefore, labour is paid less in 
proportion to the net profit which it yields the capitalist. 

In addition, we recall that, in spite of the fluctuations in prices 
of commodities, the average price of every commodity, the ratio in 
which it is exchanged for other commodities, is determined by its 
cost of production. Hence the over-reachings within the capitalist 
class necessarily balance one another. The improvement of machin¬ 
ery, new application of natural forces in the service of produc¬ 
tion, enable a larger amount of products to be created in a given 
period of time with the same amount of labour and capital, but 
not by any means a larger amount of exchange values. If, by 
the use of the spinning jenny, I can turn out twice as much 
yarn in an hour as before its invention, e.g., one hundred pounds 
instead of fifty, then in the long run I will receive for these hun¬ 
dred pounds no more commodities in exchange than formerly for 
the fifty pounds, because the cost of production has fallen by one- 
half, or because I can deliver double the product at the same cost. 

Finally, in whatever proportion the capitalist class, the bour¬ 
geoisie, whether of one country or of the whole world market, 
shares the net profit of production within itself, the total amount 
of this net profit always consists only of the amount by which, 
on the whole, accumulated labour has been increased by direct 
labour. This total amount grows, therefore, in the proportion in 
which labour augments capital^ i,e,, in the proportion in which 
profit rises in contrast to wages. 

We sec, therefore, that even if we remain within the relation¬ 
ship of capital and wage labour, the interests of capital and the 
interests of wage labour are diametrically opposed, 

A rapid increase of capital is equivalent to a rapid increase of 
profit. Profit can only increase rapidly if the price of labour, if 
relative wages, decrease just as rapidly. Relative wages can fall 
although real wages rise simultaneously with nominal wages, 
with the money value of labour, if they do not rise, how¬ 
ever, in the same proportion as profit. If, for instance, in times 
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when business is good, wages rise by five per cent, profit on the 
other hand by thirty per cent, then the comparative, the relative 
wages, have not increased but decreased. 

Even if, therefore, the income of the worker increases with the 
rapid growth of capital, the social gulf that separates the worker 
from the capitalist mcreases at the same lime, and tlie power of 
capital over labour, the dependence of labour on capital, likewise 
increases. 

To say that the worker has an interest in the rapid growth of 
capital is only to say that the more rapidly the worker increases 
the wealth of others, the richer will be the crumbs that fall to 
him, the greater is the number of workers that can be employed 
and called into existence, the more can the mass of slaves 
dependent on capital be increased. 

We have thus seen that: 

Even the most favourable situation for the working class, the 
most rapid possible growth of capital, however much it may im¬ 
prove the material existence of the worker, does not remove the 
antagonism between his interests and the bourgeois interests, 
those of the capitalist. Profit and wages remain as before in 
inverse proportion. 

If capital is growing rapidly, wages may rise; the profit of 
capital rises incomparably more rapidly. The material position of 
the worker has improved, but at the cost of his social position. 
The social gulf that divides him from the capitalist has widened. 

Finally: 

To say that the most favourable condition for wage labour is 
the most rapid possible growth of productive capital, is only to 
say that the more rapidly the working class increases and 
enlarges the power that is hostile to it, the wealth that does not 
belong to it and that controls it, the more favourable will be the 
conditions under which it is allowed to labour anew at increasing 
bourgeois wealth, at enlarging the power of capital, content with 
forging for itself the golden fetters by which the bourgeoisie 
drags it in its train. 


Growth of productive capital and rise of wages, are these 
really so inseparably connected as the bourgeois economists main¬ 
tain? We must not take their word for it. We must not even 
believe them when they say that the fatter capital is, the better 
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will its slave be fed. The bourgeoisie is too enlightened, it calcu¬ 
lates too well, to share the prejudices of the feudal lord who 
makes a display by the brilliance of his retinue. The conditions 
of existence of the bourgeoisie compel it to calculate. 

We must, therefore, examine more closely: 

How does the growth of productive capital affect wages'-? 

If, on the whole, the productive capital of bourgeois society 
grows, a more varied accumulation of labour takes place. The 
capitals increase in nuiiibcr and extent. The increase of llu^ 
capitals increases the competition between the capitalists. The 
increasing extent of the capitals provides the means lor bringing 
more powerful labour armies with more gigantic instruments o/ 
warfare into the industrial battlefield. 

One capitalist can only drive another trom the fudd and 
capture his capital by selling more cheaply. In order to be able 
to sell more cheaply without ruining himself, he must produce 
more cheaply, i.e., raise the productive power ot labour as much 
as possible. But the productive power of labour is raised, above 
all, by a greater division of labour^ by a more universal intro¬ 
duction and continual improvement of machinery. The greater the 
labour army among whom labour is divided^ the more gigantic 
the scale on which machinery is introduced, the more does the 
cost of production proporlionately decrease, the more fruitful is 
labour. Hence, a general rivalry arises among the capitalists to in¬ 
crease machinery and the division of labour, and to exploit them 
on the greatest possible scale. 

If, now, by a greater division of labour, by the utilization and 
improvement of new machines, by more profitable and extensive 
exploitation of natural forces, one capitalist has found the means 
of producing with the same amount of labour ,or of accumulated 
labour a greater amount of products, of commodities, than his 
competitors, if he can for example produce a whole yard of linen 
in the same labour time in which his competitors weave half a 
yard, how will this capitalist operate? 

He could continue to sell half a yard of linen at the old market 
price; this would, however, be no means of driving his opponents 
from the field and of enlarging his own sales. But in the same 
measure in which his production has expanded, his need to sell 
has also increased. The more powerful and costly means of produc¬ 
tion that he has called into life enable him, indeed, to sell his com¬ 
modities more cheaply, they compel him, however, at the same time 
to sell more commodities, to conquer a much larger market for his 
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commodilies; consequently our capitalist will sell his half yard of 
linen more cheaply than his competitors. 

The capitalist will not, however, sell a whole yard as cheaply 
as ]iis competitors sell half a yard, allhough the production of 
the whole yard does not cost him more than the half yard costs 
the others. Otherwise he would not gain anything extra but only 
get back the cost of production by the exchange. His possibly greater 
income would be derived, therefore, fiom having -set a larger 
capital into motion, but not from having made more of his 
capital than the others. Moreover, he attains the object he wishes 
to attain, if he puts the price of his goods only a small percent¬ 
age lower than that of his competitors. He drives them from 
the held, he wrests from them at lea^st a part of their sales, by 
underselling them. And, finally, it will be remembered that the 
current price always stands above or below the cost of production, 
accoiding to whelher the sale of the commodity occurs in 
a favourable or unfavourable industrial season. According as 
the market price of the yard of linen stands below or above 
its hitherto customary cost of production, the percentage will 
vary at which the capitalist who has employed new and more 
Irintliil means of production sells above his real cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

However, the privilege of our capitalist is not of long duration; 
other competing capitalists introduce the same machines, the 
same division lof labour, introduce them on the same, or on a 
larger, scale, and this introduction will become so general that 
the price of linen is reduced not only below its old, but below 
its new cost of production. 

The capitalists .find Ihcm-selves, therefore, in the same position 
relative to one another as before the introduction of the new 
means of production, and if they are able to supply by these 
means double the production at the same price, they arc now 
forced to supply the double product below the old price. On 
the basis of this new cost of production, the same game be¬ 
gins again. More division of labour, more machinery, enlarged 
scale of exploitation of machinery and division of labour. And 
again competition brings the same counter-action against this 
result. 

We see how in this way the mode of production and the 
means of production are continually transformed, revolutionized, 
how the division pf labour is necessarily followed by greater 
division of labour, the application of machinery by still greater 
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npplicaHion of machinery^ work on a large scale by work on a 
Wz7/ larger isciple. 

That is the law which again and again throws bourgeois 
production out of its old course and which compels capital to- 
intensify the productive forces of labour, because it has intensi¬ 
fied it; the law wliich gives capital no rest and continually whis¬ 
pers in its ear: “March on! March on!” 

This law is none other than that which, within the fluctua¬ 
tions of trade periods, necessarily levels out the price of a coni- 
inodity to its cost of production. 

However powerful the means of production which a capitalist 
brings into the field, competition will make these moans of pro¬ 
duction universal and from the moment when it has made them 
universal, the only result of the greater fruitfulness of his capital 
is that he must now supply for the same price ten, twenty, a 
hundred times as much as before. But, as he must sell perhaps 
a thousand times as much as before in order to outweigh the 
lower selling price by the greater amount of the products sold, 
because a more extensive sale is mow necessary, not only in order 
to make more profit but in order to replace the cost of produc¬ 
tion—the instrument of production itself, as we have seen, be¬ 
comes more and more expensive—and because this extensive sale 
becomes a question of life or death not only for liini but also 
for his rivals, the old struggle begins again all the more violently 
the more fruitful the already discovered means of production are. 
The division of labour and the application of machinery, there¬ 
fore, will go on anew on an incomparably greater scale. 

Whatever the power of the means of production employcnl 
may be, competition seeks to rob capital of the golden fruits of 
this power, by bringing the price of the commodifies back to 
the cost of production and therefore by making the cheaper pro¬ 
duction, the supply of ever greater amounts of the product 
for the same sum, into an imperative law to llic same extent as 
production is cheapened, i.e,, as more is produced witli the same 
amount of labour. Thu'S the capitalist will have won nothing 
by his own exertions but the obligation to supply more in the 
same labour time, in a word, more difficult conditions for 
profitable use of his capital. While, therefore, competition contin¬ 
ually pursues him with its law of the cost of production and 
every weapon that he forges against his rivals recoils against 
himself, the capitalist continually tries to get the better of com¬ 
petition by incessantly introducing new machines, more expen- 
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sive, it is true, but producing more cheaply, and new division 
of labour in place of the old, and by not waiting until competition 
has rendered the new ones obsolete. 

If now we picture to ourselves this feverish agitation on the 
whole world market, it will be comprehensible how the .growth, 
accumulation and concentration of capital results in an uninter¬ 
rupted division of labour, and in the application of new and the 
perfecting of old machinery proceeding feverishly and on an ever 
more gigantic scale. 

Bat how do these fifcumstances, ^which are inseparable from 
the growth of productive capital, affect the determination of wages? 

The greater division of labour enables one worker to do ;the 
woik of five, ten or twenty; it therefore multiplies competition 
among the workers fivefold, tenfold and twcntyfold. The workers 
do ^not (pnly compete yby one selling himself cheaper than another; 
they compete by one doing ithe work of five, ten, twenty; and 
the dwision of labour, 'in'troducea /by capilal and continually 
increased, compels the workers to c'ompete among thcmselvC'S in 
this way. Further, in *lhe .same measure as the diviMon of fabour 
increases, the labour itself is simplified. The special skill of the 
worker ibecomes worihless. ;He ^become's Iranstonned into a 
simple, monotonous productive force that does not have to use 
intense bodily or intellectual faculties. His labour becomes a la¬ 
bour accessible to all. Hence, competitors crowd upon him on ;all 
sides, and besides we remind the reader that the more simple and 
easily learned the labour is, the lower the cost of production 
needed to master it, the lower do wages sink, for, like the price 
of every other commodity, they are determined by the cost jof 
production. 

In the same measure, therefore, in which labour becomes 
more iinsaltisfijing, mojre Repulsive, competition increases and 
wages decrease. The worker tries to keep up the amount of his 
wages by working more, whether by working Tongcr hours or by 
producing more in the same time. Impelled by want, therefore, 
he sfill fiifther ’^increa-ses -the evij effects of the division of la¬ 
bour. The result is that the more he ivorks the less wages he 
receives, and -for the simple reason that he competes to that 
extent against his fellow workers, hence makes them into so 
many competitors who offer themselves on just the jsame bad 
terms as rhe does himself, and that, therefore, in the last resort 
he competes against himself, agaiiist himself as <i member of the 
working class. 
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Machinery brings about the same results on ,a much greater 
scale, by replacing skilled workers by unskilled, men by women, 
adults by children. It brings about the same results, where it 
is newly introduced, by throwing the hand workers on to the 
streets in masses, and, where it is developed, improved and re¬ 
placed by more productive machinery, by discharging small batches 
of workers. We have portrayed above, in a hasty sketch, 
the industrial war of the capitalists among themselves; this wfir 
has the peculiarity that its battles are won less by {recruiting 
than by discharging the army of labour. The generals, the capi-, 
talists, compete with one another as to who can discharge most 
soldiers of industry. 

The economists lelj us, it is true, that the workers j'cndered 
superfluous by macliinery find new branches pf employment. 

They dare not assert directly that the same workers who are 
discharged find ])laces in the new branches of labour. The facts 
cry out too loudly against this lie. They really onlv assert that 
new means of employment will open up for other component 
sections of the working clasfs^ e.g., tor the portion ot the young 
generation of workers that was already standing ready to enter 
the branch of industry which has died out. That is, of course, 
a great consolation for the discharged workers. The worshipful 
capitalists wall never want for fresh exploitable flesh and blood, 
and will let the dead bury their dead. This is a consolation which 
the capitalists give themselves rather than one which they give 
the worker-s. If the ^whole class pf wage workers were to be 
abolished owing to machinery, how dreadful that won,Id be for 
capital wdiich, without wage labour, ceases lo be capital! 

Let us suppose, however, that those directly driven lOut of 
their jobs by machinery, and the entire section ol the new^ generation 
that was already on the watch for this employment, find a new 
occupation. Does any one imagine that it will be as highly paid as 
that which has been lost? That would contradict all the laws of 
economics. We have seen how modern industry always brings 
with it the substitution of a more simple, subordinate occupation 
for the more complex and higher one. 

How, then, could a mass of workers who have been thrown 
out of one branch of industry owing to machineiry find refuge 
in another, unless the latter is lower and worse paid? 

The workers who work on the manufacture of machinery it¬ 
self have been cited as an exception. As soon a*s more machinery 
is demanded and used in industry, it is said, there must necessarily 
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be an increase of machines, consequently of the manxxfacture of ma¬ 
chines, and consequently of the employment of workers in the 
manufaclure ot machines; and the workers engaged in this branch 
of industry are claimed to be skilled, even educated workers. 

Since the ye,ar 1840 this assertion, which even before was only 
half true, has lost all semblance of truth because ever more ver¬ 
satile machines have been employed in the manufaclure of ma¬ 
chinery, no more and no less than in Ihc manufacture of cotton 
yarn, and the workers employed in the machine tactorics, con¬ 
fronted by highly elaborate machines, can only play the part 
of higlily unelaboralc machines. 

Bui in place of the man who has been discharged owing to the 
machine, Ihe factory employs maybe three children and one 
woman! And did not the man’s wages have to sulficc for 
his wife and three children? Did not the minimum of wages 
liave to suffice to maintain and to propagate Ihc race? What, 
then, does Ibis favourite bourgeois phrase prove? Nothing more 
than that now four times a-s many workers’ lives arc used up in 
order to gain a livelihood for one worker’s family. 

Let us sum up: The more productive capital grows, the more 
the division of labour and the application of machinerg expands 
The more the division of labour and the application of machinery 
expands, the more competition among the workers expands and the 
more their wages contract. 

In addition, the working class gains recruits from Ihe higher 
strata of society also; a mass of petty industrialists and small 
rentiers are hurled down into its ranks and have nothing belter 
to do than urgently stretch out their arms alongside those of the 
workers. Thus the forest of uplifted arms demanding work becomes 
ever thicker, while the arms themselves become ever thinner. 

That the small industrialist cannot survive in a contest one 
of the first conditions of which is to produce on an ever greater 
scale, i.e., precisely to be a large and not a small industrialist, is 
self-evident. 

That the interest on capital decreases in the same measure as 
capital grows, as the mass and number of capitals increase; 
that, therefore, the small rentier can no longer live on his interest 
but must throw himself into industry, and, consequently, help to 
increase the ranks of the small industrialists and therefore of can¬ 
didates for the proletariat—all this surely requires no further ex¬ 
position. 


15-760 
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Finajly, in the measure that the capitalists are compelled, by 
the movement described above, to exploit the already existing 
gigantic means of production on a larger scale and to set in 
motion all the mainsprings of credit to this end, in the same 
measure do the industrial earthquakes increase, in which the 
trading world can only maintain itself by sacrificing a part of 
wealth, products and even of productive forces to the Igods of 
the nether world—in a word, crises increase. They become more 
frequent and more violent, if only because in the same measure 
in which the mass of production, and consequently the need for 
extended markets, grows, the world market becomes more and 
more contracted, fewer and fewer new markets remain available 
tor exploitation, since every preceding crisis has subjected to world 
trade a market hitherto unconquered or only superficially exploit¬ 
ed. But capital not only lives on labour. A lord, at once aristocratic 
and barbarous, it drags with it into the grave the corpses of its 
slaves, whole hecatombs of workers who perish in the crises. Thus 
we see: if capital grows rctpidlg, competition among the workers 
grows incoinparabli] more rapidly, i.e., the means of empl^ment, 
the means of subsistence, of the working class decrease proportion¬ 
ately so much the more, and, nevertheless, the rapid growth of 
capital is the most favourable condition for wage labour. 
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V.\I.UE, PRICE AND PROFIT^ 

[PRELIMINARY] 


CITIZENS, 

Reforc enlerinj^ into Ihe siihjocl mailer, allow me to make a 
IVw [)reliiniiiary leinarks. 

There reigns now on the Continent a real epidemic of strikes, 
and a general claiuonr lor a rise of wages Tl\e question will turn 
\qi at our Congress. Yon, as the head of the Inlernational Associa- 
iion, oiigtit lo have selUed convictions upon tliis paramount ques¬ 
tion. For my own part, 1 considered it, therefore, my duly to enter 
fully into the mailer, even at the peril of putting your patience lo 
a severe test. 

Another preliminary remark I have lo make in regard to Citi¬ 
zen Westoi^. He ]\as not only proposed to you, but has publicly 

^ The present work is an address delivered in l.ngli^h hy Marx at two 
sessions nl tho General ("oiincil of the Inlernahonal Working Men’s Association 
(Ihc Fiist IiUcrnalionaG, on Jniic 20 and 27, 18(>5. The circumstances which 
led lo this report are briefly as follows: 

At the session of the General Council on April 4, 1805, John Weston, a 
member of the General Council and an Owenist, proposed that the General 
Council should discuss the following questions: 

“(1) Can the social and material prosperity of the working classes 
generally be improved by means of higher wages?” 

‘‘(2) Do not the efforts of Trades* Societies to secure higher w^ages operate 
prejudicially to the other sections of Industry?” 

Weston declared that he Avould uphold a negative answer lo the first 
question and a positive answer to the second one. 

Weston’s report wms delivered and discussed at the session of the Coun¬ 
cil of May 20 and 23. In a letter to Engels of May 20, 1865, Marx refers 
to this as follows: 

“This evening,” wrote ^larx, ‘‘a special session of the International. A 
good old fellow, an old Owenist, Weston (carpenter) has put forward the 
tw^o following propositions, which he is continually defending in the Beeliioe 
[for a lime the official organ of the First International which published 
Ihe reports of the sillings of the General Council—^d.] ■ 1) that a general rise 
m the rate would be of no use to the workers; 2) that therefore, etc., the 
trade unions have a harmful effect. 

If these two pTopo«?ilions, in which he alone in our society believes, 
were accepted, we should be turned into a joke [so waren wic Kladderch 

15* 
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defended, in the interest of the working class, as he thinks, opin¬ 
ions he knows to be most unpopular with the working class. Such 
an exhibition of moral courage all of us must highly honour. I 
hope that, despite the unvarnished style of my paper, at its con¬ 
clusion he will find me to agree with what appears to me the just 
idea lying at the bottom of his theses, which, iiowcver, in their 
present form, I cannot but consider tlicorelically false and prac¬ 
tically dangerous. 

I shall now at once proceed to the business before us. 


I. [PRODUCTION AND WAGES] 

Citizen Weston’s argument rested, in fact, upon two premises: 
firslly, that the (imoiint of national production is a fixed thing, a 
constant quantity or magnitude, as the mathematicians would say; 
secondly, that the amount of real wages, that is to say, of wages 
as measured by the quantity of the commodities the}^ can buy, is 
a fixed amount, a constant magnitude. 

Now, his first assertion is evidently erroneous. Year after year, 
you will find that the value and mass of production increase, that 
the productive powers of the national labour increase, and that the 
amount of money necessary to circulate this increasing production 
continuously changes. What is true at the end of the year, and 
for different years compared with each other, is true for every 

da/5C/i] both on account of the trade unions here and of !he uifcLtton of strikes 
which now prevails on the Continent. 

...1 am, ul couise, cxj>eclcd lo supply the refutation. I ouf'ht really 
therefore lo have worked out my reply for this evening, but lliougbl it more 
imporlaiit lo write on at my book [Capilal] and so shall have to depend on 
impi ovisalion. 

“Of course, I know beforehand what the two mam points ure: 1) tlial 
the wages of (about dcternime the value of commodities; 2) that if the capi¬ 
talists pay five instead of four shillings today, they will sell their commod¬ 
ities for five instead of four shillings tomorrow (being enabled to do so hv 
the increased fleniaiid). 

‘‘Inane though this is, only attaching itself to the most superficial exter¬ 
nal appearance, it is nevertheless not easy lo explain lo ignorant people all 
the economic (pustions which compete with one another here. You can't 
compress a coarse of political economy into one hour. But we shall do our 
best/* (Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, pp. 202-03.) 

The present address was written and delivered by Marx in addition lo 
his remarks during the debate. 

In connection with this address Marx wrote as follows to Engels on 
June 24; 

“I have read a paper in the Central Council (it would make two printer’s 
sheets perhaps) on the question brought up by Mr. Weston as to the effect 
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average day of the year. The amount or magnitude of national 
production changes continuously. It is not a constant but a uarh 
able magnitude, and, apart from clianges in population, it must be 
so, because of tlie continuous change in the accumulation of 
capital and the prodiiclinc powers of labour. It is perfectly true 
that if a rise in the general rate of wages should lake place today, 
that rise, wlialever its ulterior elTecls niiglil be, would, bg itself, not 
immediately change the amount of production. It would, in the 
first instance, proceed from the existing state of things. But if 
before the rise of wages the national production was variable, and 
not fixed, it will continue to be variable and not fixed after the 
rise of wages. 

But suppose the amount of national production to be constant 
instead of variable. Even then, what our friend Weston considers 
a logical conclusion would still remain a gratuitous assertion If I 
have a given number, say eight, the absolute limits of this number 
do not prevent its paits from changing their relative limits. If 
profits were six and wages two, wages might increase to six and 
profits decrease to two, and still the total amount remain eight. 
Thus the fixed amount of production would by no means prove 
the fixed amount of wages. How then does our friend Weston 
prove this fixity? By asserting it. 

But even conceding him his assertion, it would cut both ways, 
while he presses it only in one direction. If the amount of wages 
is a constant magnitude, then it can be neither increased 
nor diminished. If, then, in enforcing a temporary rise of wages, 

of a j^encral rise of vvages, etc. The first part of it was an answer to Weston’s 
nonsense, the second, a theoretical explanation, m so far as the occasion 
was suited to this Now llic people want to have this printed. On the one 
hand, this might jierhaps be ot advantage to me, as lliey are conneclcd with 
.1 SI. Mill, Piolessor Rccsly, Harrison, and others. On the other, I have my 
doubts- 

1) as it is not particularly flattering to have “Mr. Weston” as your 
opponent; 

2) in the second pint the thing contains, in an exliemcly condensed but 
re\ativply popular form, much that is new, taken in advance from my book 
\Capital], wlule at the same time it has necessarily to slur over all sorts of 
things 

Question: is it advisable to anticipate in such matters?” (Ibid). 

The woik, lunvever, was not putilished either by Marx or Engels. It was 
found among Marx’s papers afler Engels’ death and originally published in 
English in 180S, under the present lille, by Marx’s daughter, Eleanor and 
her husband, Eduard Aveling, who also wrote the first six subtitles. In 1897-98 
it was published in the Neiie Zeit .serially under the title of Lohn, Preis und 
Piofit {WageSt Price amt Profit], which describes the contents of the address 
belter than the English title.— Ed. 
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the workingmen act foolishly, the capitalists, in enforcing a tem¬ 
porary fall of wages, would act not less foolishly. Our friend 
WestOn does not deny that, under certain circumstances, the work¬ 
ingmen can enforce a rise of wages, but their amount being natur¬ 
ally fixed, there must follow a reaction. On the oilier hand, he 
knows also that the capitalists can enforce a fall of wages, and, 
indeed, continuously try to enforce it. According to the principle 
of the constancy of wages, a reaction ought to follow in this case 
not less than in the former. The workingmen, therefore, reacting 
against ttu^ attempt at, or the act of, lowering wag(‘s, would act 
rightly. They would, therefore, act rightly in enforcing a rise of 
wages, because every reaction against the lowering of wages is an ac¬ 
tion for raising wages. According to Ciii/en Weston's own piinciple 
of the constancy of wages, the workingmen ought, therefore, under 
certain circumstances, to combine and struggle for a lise of wages. 

If he denies this conclusion, he must give up ihc premise from 
which it flows. He must not say that the amount of wages is a 
constant quantity, but that, although it cannot and must not rise, 
it can and must fall, whenever capital pleases to lower it. If the 
capitalist pleases to feed you upon potatoes instead of upon meat, 
and upon oats instead of upon wheal, you must accept his will 
as a law of political economy and submit to it. If in one country 
the rate of wages is higher than in another, in the United States, 
for example, than in England, you must explain this ditTerence in 
the rate of wages by a ditfercncc between the will of the American 
capitalist and the will of the English capitalist, a method which 
would certainly very much simplify not only the study of economic 
phenomena, but of all other phenomena. 

But even then, wc might ask why the will of the American 
capitalist diJTers from the will of the English capitalist. And to 
answer the question you must go beyond the domain of will. A 
parson may tell me that (lod wills one thing in France, and an¬ 
other thing in England. If I summon him to explain to me this 
duality of will, he might have the brass to answer me that God 
wills to have one will in France and another will in England, But 
our friend Weston is certainly the last man to make an argument 
of such a complete negation of all reasoning. 

The will of the capitalist is certainly to take as inncli as pos¬ 
sible. What we have to do is not to talk about his will, hut to in¬ 
quire into his power, the limits of that power, and the character 
of those limits. 
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II [PRODUCTION, WAGES, PROFITS] 

The address Citizen Weston read to us might have been com- 
piessed into a nutshell, 

All his reasoning amounted to this: If the working class forces 
Ihe capilalist class to pay live shillings instead of four shillings in 
Ihc shape of money wages, the capitalist will return in the shape 
(>1 commodities four shillings’ worth instead of five shillings’ 
worth. The working class would have to pay live shillings for 
what, before the vise of wages, they bought with four shillings. 
Rut why is this the case? Why does the capilalist only return 
lour shillings’ worth for live shillings? Recause the amount of 
wages Ls fixed. Rut why is it hxed at four shillings’ worth of com¬ 
modities? Why not at three, or two, or any other sum? If the 
limit of the amount of wages is settled by an economic law, in¬ 
dependent alike of the will of the capitalist and the will ot the 
wx^rking man, the first thing Cilizen Weston had to do was to state 
that law and prove it. He ought then, moreover, to have proved 
that the ainouiit of wag(‘s actually paid at every given moment 
always corresponds exactly to the necessary amount of wages, and 
never deviates from it. If, on the other hand, the given limit of 
the amount of wages is founded on the mere will of the capitalist, 
or the limits of his avarice, it is an arbitrary limit. There is noth¬ 
ing necessary in it. It may be changed by the will of the capitalist, 
and may, therefore, be changed against liis will. 

Citizen Weston illustrated his theory by telling you that 
wdicn a bowd contains a certain qiianlity of soup, to be eaten 
by a certain number of persons, an increase in the broadness of 
the spoons would produce no increase in the amount of soup. He 
must allow me to find this illustration rather spoony. It reminded 
me somewhat of the simile employed by Mcneniiis Agrippa. When 
the Roman plel)eians struck against the Roman patricians, the pat¬ 
rician Agrippa told them that the patrician belly fed the plebeian 
members of the body politic. Agrippa failed to show that you feed 
tlio members of one man by filling the belly of another. Citizen 
Weston, on Ins part, has forgoRcii that the bowl from which the 
workmen eat is filled with the whole produce of the national 
labour, and that what prevents them fetching more out of it is 
neither the narrowness of the bowl nor the scantiness of its con¬ 
tents, but only the smallness of their spoons. 

By what contrivance is the capitalist enabled to return four 
shillings’ worth for five shillings? By raising the price of the com- 
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modity he sells. Now, docs a rise and, more generally, a change 
in the prices of commodities, do the prices of commodities them¬ 
selves, depend on the mere will of the capitalist? Or arc, on the 
contrary, certain circumstances wanted to give effect to that will? 
If not, the ups and downs, the incessant fluctuations of market 
prices, would become an insoluble riddle. 

As we suppose that no change whatever has taken place either 
in the productive powers of labour or in the amount of capital and 
labour employed or in the value of the money wherein the values 
of products are estimated, but onhj a change in the rate of wages, 
how could that rise of wages affect the prices of commodities^ 
Only by affecting the actual proportion between the demand for, 
and the supply of, these commodities. 

It is perfectly true that, considered as a whole, the working 
class spends, and must spend, its income upon necessaries. A gen¬ 
eral rise in the rate of wages would, therefore, produce a rise in 
the demand for, and consequently in the market prices of, neces¬ 
saries. The capitalists who produce these necessaries would be 
compensated for the risen wages by tlie rising market prices of 
their commodities. But how with the other capitalists, who do not 
produce necessaries? And you must not fancy them a small body. 
If you consider that two-thirds of the national produce are con¬ 
sumed by one-fifth of the population—a member of the House of 
Commons stated it recently to be but one-seventh of the popula¬ 
tion—you will understand what an immense proportion of the 
national produce must be produced in the shape of luxuries or 
be exchanged for luxuries, and what an immense amount of the 
necessaries themselves must be wasted upon flunkeys, horses, cats, 
and so forth, a waste we know from experience to become always 
much limited with the rising prices of necessaries. 

Well, what would be the position of those capitalists who do 
not produce necessaries? For the fall in the rale of profit, conse¬ 
quent upon the general rise of wages, they could not compensate 
themselves by a rise in the price of their commodities, because the 
demand for those commodities would not have increased. Their 
income would have decreased; and from this decreased income 
they would have to pay more for the same amount of higher- 
priced necessaries. But this would not be all. As their income had 
diminished they would have less to spend upon luxuries, and there¬ 
fore their mutual demand for their respective commodities would 
diminish. Consequent upon this diminished demanrl the prices of 
their commodities would fall. In these branches of industry, 
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therefore, the rate of profit would fall, not only in simple propor¬ 
tion to the general rise in the rate of wages, but in the compound 
ratio of the general rise of wages, the rise in the prices of neces¬ 
saries, and the fall in the prices of luxuries. 

What would be the consequence of this difference in the rales 
of profit for capitals employed in the different branches of indus¬ 
try? Why, the consequence that generally obtains whenever, from 
whatever reason, the average rate of profit comes to dilTer in the 
dilfercnt spheres of production. Capital and labour would be trans¬ 
ferred from the less remunerative to the more remunerative 
branches; and this process of transfer would go on until the sup¬ 
ply in the one department of Industry would have risen propor¬ 
tionately to the increased demand, and would have sunk in the 
other departments according to the decreased demand. This change 
elTectcd, the general rate of profit would again be eguallzed in the 
ditTerent branchas. As the whole derangement originally arose 
from a mere change in the proportion of the demand for, and the 
supply of, different commodities, the cause ceasing, the elTcct would 
cease, and prices would return to their former level and equilib¬ 
rium. Instead of being limited to some branches of industry, the 
fall in the rate of profit consequent upon the rise of wages would 
have become general. According to our supposition, there would 
have taken place no change in the productive powers of labour, 
nor in the aggregate amount of production, but that given amount 
of production would have changed its form. A greater part of the 
produce would exist in the shape of necessaries, a lesser part in 
the shape of luxuries, or what comes to the same, a lesser part 
would be exchanged for foreign luxuries, and be consumed in its 
original form, or, what again comes to the same, a greater part 
of the native produce would be exchanged for foreign necessaries* 
instead of for luxuries. The general rise in the rate of wages 
would, therefore, after a temporary disturbance of market prices, 
only result in a general fall of the rate of profit without any per¬ 
manent change in the prices of commodities. 

If I am told that in the previous argument I assume the whole 
surplus wages to be spent upon necessaries, I shall answer that I 
have made the supposition most advantageous to the opinion of 
Citizen Weston. If the surplus wages were spent upon articles 
formerly not entering into the consumption of the workingmen^ 
the real increase of their purchasing power would need no proof. 
Being, however, only derived from an advance of wages, that in¬ 
crease of their purchasing power must exactly correspond to the^ 
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decrease of the purchasing power of the capitalists. The aggregate 
demand for commodities would, therefore, not increase, but the 
constituent parts of that demand would change. The increasing 
demand on the one side would ])e counter-balanced by tlie decreas¬ 
ing demand on the other side. Thus, the aggregate demand remain¬ 
ing stationary, no change whatever could lake place in 11 le market 
prices of commodities. 

You arrive, therefore, at this dilemma: Eilher the surplus wages 
are equally spent upon all articles oi consumption—then the ex¬ 
pansion ot demand on the part of the working class must be com¬ 
pensated by the contraction of demand on the part of the capital¬ 
ist class—or the surplus wages aie only spent upon some aitides 
whose market prices will temporarily rise. Then the consequent 
rise in the rale of prolit in some, and the consequent fall in the 
rate of profit in other branches of industry will produce a change 
in the distribution of capital and labour, going on until the supply 
is brought up to the increased demand in the one department of 
industry, and brought down to the diminished demand in the other. 
On the one supposition there will occur no change in the prices 
of commodities. On the other supposition, after some fluctuations 
of market prices, the exchangeable values of commodities will 
subside to the former level. On both suppositions the general rise 
in the rate of wages will ultimately result in nothing else but a 
general fall in the rate of profit. 

To stir up your powers of imagination, Citizen Weston re¬ 
quested you to think ol the difliciilties which a general rise of 
English agricultural wages from nine shillings to eighteen shillings 
would pioduce. Think, he exclaimed, of the immense rise in the 
demand for necessaries, and the consequent fearful rise in their 
prices! Now, all of you know that the average wages of the Amer¬ 
ican agricultural labourer amount to more than double that of the 
English agricultural labourer, although the prices of agricullural 
produce are lower in the United States than in the United King¬ 
dom, although the general relations of capital and labour obtain 
ill the United Slates the same as in England, and although the 
annual amount of production is much smaller in the United States 
than in England. Why, then, does oiir friend ring this alarm bell? 
Simply to shift the real question before us. A sudden rise of wages 
from nine shillings to eighteen shillings would be a sudden rise to 
the amount of 100 per cent. Now, we are not at all discussing the 
question whether the general rate of wages in England could sud¬ 
denly be increased by 100 per cent. We have nothing at all to do 
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with the magnitude of the rise, which in every practical instance 
niust depend on, and be suited to, given circumstances. We have 
only to inquiie how a general rise in the rate of wages, even if 
reslricled to one per cent, will act. 

Dismissing friend Weston’s fancy rise of 100 per cent, I propose 
calling your attention to the leal rise of wages that took place in 
Great Britain from 1849 to 1859. 

You are all aware of the Ten Hours Bill, or rather Ten and 
a Half Hours Bill, introduced since 1848. This was one of the 
greatest economic changes we have witnessed. It was a sudden 
and compulsory rise of wages, not in some local trades, but in 
llie leading industrial branches by winch England sways the mar¬ 
kets ot the world, it was a rise ol wage’s under circumstances sin¬ 
gularly unpropitioiis. Dr. Ure, Professor Senior, and all the other 
official economic mouthpieces of the middle class, proved, and 1 
must say upon much stronger grounds than those of our Iriend 
Weston, that it would sound the death knell of English uidustry. 
They proved that it not only amounted to a simple rise of wages, 
but to a rise of wages initiated by, and based upon, a diminulion 
of the quantity of labour employed. They asserted that tlie twelfth 
hour you wanted to take Irom the capitalist was exactly the only 
hour Irom which he derived his profit. They threatened a decrease 
of accumulation, rise of prices, loss of markets, stinting of pro¬ 
duction, consequent reaction upon wages, ultimate ruin. In fact, 
they declared Maximilian Robespierre’s Maximum Laws ^ to be a 
small afiair compared to it; and they were right in a certain 
^ense. Well, what was the result? A rise in the money wages of 
the factory operatives, despite the curtailing of the working day, 
a great increase in the number of factory hands employed, a con¬ 
tinuous fall in the prices of their products, a marvellous development 
in the productive powers of their labour, an unheard-of progressive 
expansion of the markets for tlieir commodities. In Manchester, at 
the meeting in 1860 of the Society for the Advancement of 
Science, I myself heard Mr. Newman confess that he, Dr. Ure, 
Senior, and all other official propounders of economic science had 
been wrong, while the instinct of the people had been right. 1 
menlion Mr. W. Newman,’^ not Professor Francis Ncwonan, ])ecause 
he occupies an eminent position in economic science, as the con- 

1 Maximum Laws: Introduced m 1703 by the .Jacobin Convention. It fixed 
definite price limits for commodities and maximum wages.— Ed, 

2 Marx means the British economist W. Newmarch (1820-82), who wrote 
two volumes in continuation of Tooke’s History of Prices. — Ed. 
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tributor to, and editor of, Mr. Thomas Tooke’s Ilisfonj of Prices, 
that magnilicent work which traces the history of prices from 
1793 to 1856. If our friend Weston's fixed idea of a fixed amount of 
wages, a fixed amount of production, a fixed degree of the produc¬ 
tive power of labour, a fixed and permanent will of the capitalists, 
and all his other fixedness and finality were correct, Professor 
Senior’s woeful foiebodings would have been right, and Robert 
Owen,^ who already in 1816 proclaimed a general limitation of the 
working day the first preparatory step to the emancipation of tlie 
working class and actually in the teeth of the general prejudice 
inaugurated it on his own hook in his cotton factory at New La¬ 
nark, would have been wuoiig. 

In the very same period during which the introduction of the 
Ten Hours Bill, and the rise of wages consequent upon it, occurred, 
there took place in Great Britain, for reasons which it would be out 
of place to enumerate here, a general rise In agricultural wages. 

Although it is not required for my immediate puipose, in order 
not to mislead you, I shall make some preliminary remarks. 

If a man got two shillings weekly wages, and if his wages rose 
to four shillings, the rale of wages would have risen l)y 100 per 
cent. This would seem a very magnificent thing if expressed as 
a rise in the rate of wages, although the actual amount of wages, 
four shillings weekly, would still remain a wretchedly small, a 
starvation, pittance. You must not, theiefore, allow yourselves to 
be carried away by the high-sounding per cents in the rate of wages. 
You must always ask: What was the original amount? 

Moreover, you will understand that if Ihere were ten men re¬ 
ceiving eacli 2s. per week, five men receiving each 5 ,s,, and five 
men receiving 11s. weekly, the twenty men together would receive 
lOO^., or £5, weekly. If then a rise, say by 20 per cent, upon the 
sum of their weekly wages took place, there would be 
an advance from £5 to £ 6 . Taking the average, we might say 
that the general rate of wages had risen by 20 per cent, although, 
in fact, the wages of the ten men had remained stationary, the 
wages of the one lot of five men had risen from 55 . to 65 . only, 
and the wages of the other lot of five men from 55s. to 70s.“ Onc- 
half of the men would not have improved their position at all, one- 
quarter would have improved it in an imperceptible degree, and 


^ See pp. 159-61 of this volume.— Ed. 

2 These figures, 55s.-70s., refer to the total wages of the second group of 
five. The wage of each man in the group would increase from 11s. to 14s.— Ed* 
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only onc-qiiartcr would have bellered it really. Still, reckoning by 
the average, the total amount of the wages of those twenty men 
would have increased by 20 per cent, and as far as the aggregate 
•capital that employs them, and the prices of the commodities they 
produce, are concerned, it would be exactly the same as if all of 
lliem had eciually shared in the average rise of wages. In the case 
of agricultural labour, the standard of wages being very different 
in the different counties of England and Scotland, Ihe rise affect¬ 
ed them very unequally. 

Lastly, during the period when that rise of wages took place, 
counterading inlluences were at work, such as the new taxes con¬ 
sequent upon the Russian war,^ the extensive demolition of the 
dwelling houses of the agricultural labourers, and so forth. 

Having premised so much, I proceed to state that from 1849 to 
1859 there took place a rise of, about 40 per cent in the average 
rate of the agricultural wages of Great Britain. I could give you 
ample details in proof of my assertion, but for the present purpose 
think it sufficient to refer you to the conscientious and critical 
paper read in 18G0 by the late Mr. John C. Morton at the Lon¬ 
don Society of Arts on The Forces Used in Agriculture, Mr. Mor¬ 
ton gives the returns, from bills and other authentic documents, 
which he had collected from about one hundred farmers, residing 
in twelve Scotch and thirty-five English counties. 

According to our friend Weston’s opinion, and taken together 
with the simultaneous rise in the wages of the factory operatives, 
there ought to have occurred a tremendous rise in the prices of 
agricultural produce during the period 1849 to 1859. But what is 
tlie fact? Despite the Russian war, and the consecutive unfavour¬ 
able harvests from 1854 to 185G, the average price of wheat, which 
is the leading agricultural produce of England, fell from about £3 
per quarter for the years 1838 to 1848 to about £2 10s. per 
quarter for the years 1849 to 1859. This constitutes a fall in the 
price of wheat of more than 16 per cent, simultaneously with an 
average rise of agricultural wages of 40 per cent. During the same 
period, if we compare its end with its beginning, 1859 with 1849, 
there was a decrease of official pauperism from 934,419 to 860,470, 
the difference being 73,949; a very small decrease, I grant, and 
which in the following years was again lost, but still a decrease. 

It might be said that, consequent upon the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, the import of foreign corn was more than doubled 


* Marx refers to the Crimean War.— Ed, 
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during the period from 1849 lo 1859, as compared with the period 
from 1838 to 1848. And wliat of that? From Citizen Weston^s 
standpoint one would have expected that this sudden, immense, 
and continuously increasing demand upon foreign nmrkets must 
have scut up the prices of agricultural produce there to a frightful 
height, the effect of increased demand remaining the same, 
whether it comes from without or from within. What was the 
fact? Apart from some years of failing harvests, during all that 
period the ruinous fall in the price of corn formed a standing 
theftie of declamation in France; the Americans were again and 
again compelled to burn their surplus produce; and Russia, if w(* 
are to believe Mr. Urciiihart, prompted the Civil War in the United 
States because her agricultural exports were crippled by the Yankee 
competition in the markets of Europe. 

Reduced to its abstract form, Citizen Weston’s argument would 
come to this: Every rise in demand occxirs always on the basis 
of a given amount of production. It can, therefore, never increase 
the supply of the articles demanded, but only enhance their money 
prices. Now the most common observation shows that an increased 
demand will, in some instances, leave the market prices of commo¬ 
dities altogether unchanged, and will, in other instances, cause a 
temporary rise of market prices followed by an increased supply, 
followed by a reduction of the prices to tlieir original level, and in 
many cases below their original level. Whether the rise of de¬ 
mand springs from surplus wages, or from any other cause, docs 
not at all change the conditions of the problem. From Citizen 
Weston’s standpoint the general phenomenon was as difficult to 
explain as the phenomenon occurring under the exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances of a rise of wages. Ilis argument had, tlierefore, no 
peculiar bearing whatever upon the subject wc treat. It only ex¬ 
pressed his perplexity at accounting for the laws by which an in¬ 
crease of demand produces an increase of supply, instead of an 
ultimate rise of market prices. 


Ill [WAGES AND CURRENCY] 


On the second day of the debate our friend Weslon clolhcd his 
old assertion in new forms. He said: Consequent upon a general 
rise in money wages, more currency will be wanted to pay the 
same wages. The currency being fixed, how can you pay with this 
fixed currency increased money wages? First the difficulty arose 
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from the fixed amount of commodities accruing to the working 
man, despite his increase of money wages; now it arises from the 
increased money wages, despite the fixed amount of commodities. 
Of course, if you reject his original dogma, his secondary griev¬ 
ance will disappear. 

However, 1 shall show that this currency question has nothing 
at all to do with the subject before us. 

In your country the mechanism of payments is much more 
perfected than in any other country ot Europe. Thanks to the 
extent and concentration of the banking system, much less cur¬ 
rency is wanted to circulate the same amount of values, and to 
transact the same or a greater amount of business. For instance, 
as tar as wages are concerned, the English factory operative pays 
his wages weekly to the shopkeeper, who sends them weekly to 
the banker, who returns them weekly to the manufacturer, who 
again pays them away to his workingmen, and so forth. By this 
contrivance the yearly wages of an operative, say of £52, may be 
paid by one single sovereign turning round every week in the same 
circle. Even in England this mechanism is less perfect than in 
Scotland, and is not everywhere equally perfect; and, therefore, 
we find, for example, that in some agricultural districts, as com¬ 
pared to^the manufacturing districts, much more currency is want¬ 
ed to circulate a much smaller amount of values. 

If you cross the Channel, you will find that the money wages 
are much lower than in England, but that they are circulated in 
German}', Italy, Switzerland, and France by a much larger amount 
of currency. The same sovereign will not be so quickly intercepted 
by the J)aiiker or returned to the industrial capitalist; and, there¬ 
fore, instead of one sovereign circulating £52 yearly, you want, 
perhaps, three sovereigns to circulate yearly wages to the am^nt 
of £25. Thus, by comparing Continental countries with England, 
you will see at once that low money wages may require a much 
larger currency for their circulation than high money wages, and 
that this is, in fact, a merely technical point, quite foreign to our 
subject. 

According to the best calculations I know, the yearly income 
of the working class of this country may be estimated at 
£250,000,000. This immense sum is circulated by about £3,000,000. 
Suppose a rise of wages of 50 per cent to take place. Then in¬ 
stead of £3,000,000 of currency, £4,500,000 would be wanted. As 
a very considerable part of the workingman’s daily expenses Ls 
laid out in silver and copper, that is to say, in mere tokens, whose 
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relative value to gold is arbitrarily fixed by law, like that of in¬ 
convertible money paper, a rise of money wages by 50 per cent 
would, in the extreme case, require an additional circulation of 
sovereigns, say to the amount of one million. One million, now 
dormant, in the shape ot bullion or coin, in the cellars of the 
Bank of England, or of private bankers, would circulate. But even 
the trifling expense resulting from the additional minting or the 
additional wear and tear of that million might be spared, and 
would actually be spared, if any friction should arise from the 
want of the additional currency. All of you know that the cur¬ 
rency of this country is divided into two great departments. One 
sort, supplied by bank-notes of dilTerent descriptions, is used in 
4he transactions between dealers and dealers, and the larger pay¬ 
ments from consumers to dealers, while another sort of currency, 
metallic coin, circulates in the retail trade. Although distinct, 
these two sorts of currency intermix with each other. Thus gold 
coin, to a very great extent, circulates even in larger payments for 
all the odd sums under £5. If tomorrow £4 notes, or £3 notes, or 
£2 notes were issued, the gold coin filling these channels of cir¬ 
culation would at once be driven out of them, and flow into those 
channels where they would be needed from the increase of money 
wages. Thus the additional million required by an advance of 
wages by 50 per cent would be supplied without the addition of 
one single sovereign. The same effect might be produced, without 
one additional bank-note, by an additional bill circulation, as was 
the case in Lancashire for a very considerable lime. 

If a general rise in the rate of wages, for example, of 100 per 
cent, as Citizen Weston supposed it to take place in agricultural 
wages, would produce a great rise in the prices of necessaries, and, 
according to his views, require an additional amount of currency 
not to be procured, a general fall in wages must produce the same 
clTect, on the same scale, in an opposite direction. Weill All of 
you know that the years 1858 to 1860 were the most prosperous 
years for the cotton industry, and that peculiarly the year 1860 
stands in that respect unrivalled in the annals of commerce, while 
at the same time all other branches of industry were most flour¬ 
ishing. The wages of the cotton operatives and of all the other 
workingmen connected with their tradq^ stood, in 1860, higher than 
ever before. The American crisis came, and those aggregate wages 
were suddenly reduced to about one-fourth of their former amount, 
'fhis would have been in the opposite direction a rise of 300 per 
cent. If wages rise from five to twenty, we say that they rise by 300 
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jiei (j nt, il tliey fall liom twi^nty to five, we say that they tall by 
75 per cent, but the amount of rise in the one and the amount ol 
fall in the other case would be the same, namely, fifteen shillings, 
rhis, then, was a sudden change in tlie rate of wages unprecedent¬ 
ed, and at the same time extending over a number of operatives 
wliicli, it we count all the operatives not only directly engaged 
in I)iit indirectly dependent upon the cotton trade, was larger by 
one-hall than the number of agricultural labourers. Did the price 
(jI wlieat lall? It rose from the annual average of 47v. Hd. per quarter 
during the three years 1858-60 to the annual average ot 55s. 10c/. 
[jor quarter during the three years 1861-63. As to the currency, there 
were coined in the mint in 1861 £8,673,232, against £3,378,102 in 
1860. That is to say, there were coined £5,295,130 more in 1861 
than ui 1860. It is true the bank-note circulation was in 1861 less 
by £1,319,000 than in 1860. Take this off. There remains still an 
overplus of currency for the year 1861. as compared with the pros¬ 
perity year, 1860, to the amount of £3,976,130, or about £4,000,000; 
but the bullion reserve in the Bank of England had simultaneously 
decreased, not quite in the same, but in an approximating propor¬ 
tion. 

(^t>mpurc the year 1862 with 1842. Apart from the immense in¬ 
crease in the value and amount of commodities circulated, in 
1862 the capital paid in regular transactions for shares, loans, etc., 
for the railways in England and Wales amounted alone to 
£320,000,000, a sum that would have appeared fabulous in 1842. 
Still, the aggregate amounts of currency in 1862 and 1842 were 
pretty nearly equal, and generally you will find a tendency to a 
progressive diminution of currency in the face of an enormously 
increasing value, not only of commodities, but of monetary trans¬ 
actions generally. From our friend Weston’s standpoint this is an 
unsolvable riddle. 

Looking somewhat deeper into this matter, he would have 
found that, quite apart from wages, and supposing them to be 
fixed, the value and mass of the commodities to be circulated, 
and generally the amount of monetary transactions to be settled, 
vary daily; that the amount of bank-notes issued varies daily; 
that the amount of payments realized without the intervention of 
any money, by the instrumentality of bills, cheques, book credits, 
clearing houses, varies daily; that, as far as actual metallic cur¬ 
rency is required, the proportion between the coin in circulation 
and the coin and bullion in reserve or sleeping in the cellars of 
banks varies daily; that the amount of bullion absorbed by the 
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national circulation and the amount being sent abroad for inter¬ 
national circulation vary daily. He would have found that hiii 
dogma of a fixed currency is a monstrous error, incompatible with 
the everyday movement. He would have inquired into the laws 
which enable a currency to adapt itself to circumstances so con¬ 
tinually changing, instead of turning his misconception of the lav/s 
of currency into an argument against a rise ot wages. 

IV [SUPPLY AND DEMAND] 

Our friend Weston accepts the Latin proverb that repetitio 
est mater studiorum, that is to say, that repetition is the mother of 
study, and consequently he repeated his original dogma again 
under the new form that the contraction of currency, resulting 
from an enhancement of wages, would produce a diminution of 
capital, and so forth. Having already discarded his currency crotch¬ 
et, 1 consider it quite useless to enter upon the imaginary con¬ 
sequences he fancies to flow from his imaginary currency mishap 
I shall proceed at once to reduce his one and the same dogma, re¬ 
peated in so many different shapes, to its simplest theoretical ex¬ 
pression. 

The uncritical way in which he has treated his subject will 
become evident from one single remark. He pleads against a rise 
of wages or against high wages as the result of such a rise. Now, 

I ask him: What are high wages and what are low wages? Why 
constitute, for instance, five shillings weekly low, and twenty 
shillings weekly high wages? If five is low as compared with 
twenty, twenty is still lower as compared with two hundred. If 
a man was to lecture on the thermometer, and commenced by 
declaiming on high and low degrees, he would impart no knowl¬ 
edge whatever. He must first tell me how the freezing point is 
found out, and how the boiling point, and how these standard 
points are settled by natural laws, not by the fancy of the sellers 
or makers of thermometers. Now, in regard to wages and profits, 
Citizen Weston has not only failed to deduce such standard points 
from economic laws, but he has not even felt the necessity to look 
after them. He satisfied himself with the acceptance of the popular 
slang terms of low and high as something having a fixed mean¬ 
ing, although it is self-evident that wages can only be said to be 
high or low as compared with a standard by which to measure 
their magnitudes. 

He will be unable to tell me why a certain amount of money 
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is given for a certain amount of labour. It he should answer me, 
“This was settled by the law of supply and demand,” I should 
ask him, in the first instance, by what law supply and demand 
are themselves regulated. And such an answer would at once put 
him out of court. The relations between the supply and demand 
of labour undergo perpetual changes, and with them the market 
prices of labour. If the demand overshoots the supply wages rise; 
if the supply overshoots the demand wages sink, although it might 
in such circumstances be necessary to test the real state of demand 
and supply by a strike, for example, or any other method. But if 
you accept supply and demand as the law regulating wages, it 
would be as childish as useless to declaim against a rise of wages, 
because, according to the supreme law you appeal to, a periodical 
rise of wages is quite as necessary and legitimate as a periodica] 

I all of wages. If you do not accept supply and demand as the \sl\s 
regulating wages, I again repeat the question, why a certain 
amount of money is given for a certain amount of labour. 

But to consider matters more broadly: You would be altogether 
mistaken in fancying that the value ol labour or any other com¬ 
modity whatever is ultimately fixed by supply and demand. Supply 
and demand regulate nothing but the temporary fluctuations of 
market prices. They will explain to you why the market price of 
a comniodity rises above or sinks below its value, but they can 
never account for that value itself. Suppose supply and demand to 
equilibrate, or, as the economists call it, to cover each other. Why, 
the very moment these opposite forces become equal, they para¬ 
lyse each other, and cease to work in the one or the other direc¬ 
tion. At the moment when supply and demand equilibrate each 
other, and therefore cease to act, the market price of a commod¬ 
ity coincides with its real value, with the standard price, round 
which its market prices oscillate. In inquiring into the nature of 
that value, we have therefore nothing at all to do with the tem¬ 
porary effects on market prices of supply and demand. The same 
holds true of wages as of the prices of all other commodities. 

V [WAGES AND PRICES] 

Reduced to their simplest theoretical expression, all our friend's 
arguments resolve themselves into this one single dogma: '‘The 
prices of commodities are determined or regulated by wages,’^ 

I might appeal to practical observation to bear witness against 
this antiquated and exploded fallacy. I might tell you that the 
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English lactory operatives, miners, shipbuilders, and so I'orlh, 
whose labour is relatively high-priced, undersell by the cheapness 
of their produce all other nations; while the English agricultural 
labourer, for example, whose labour is relatively low-priced, is 
undersold by almost every other nation because ot the dearness of 
lus 'j^roduce. By comparing article with article in the same coun¬ 
try, and the commodities of different countries, I might show, 
apart from some exceptions more apparent than real, that on an 
average the high-priced labour produces Ihe low-priced, and the 
low-priced labour produces tlie high-priced commodities. This, of 
course, would not piove lhat the high price of labour in the one, 
and its low price in the other instance^ are the respective causes 
of those diamelrically opposed effects, but at all events it would 
prove that the prices of commodities are not ruled by the prices 
of labour. However, it is quite superfluous for us to employ this 
cunpirical method. 

It might, perhaps, be denied that Citizen Weston has put for¬ 
ward the dogma; "The prices of commodities are determined or 
regulated by wages/' In point of fad, he has never formulated it. 
He said, on the contrary, that profit and rent form also consti¬ 
tuent parts of the prices of commodities, because it is out of the 
prices of commodities that not only the workingman’s wages, bul 
also the capitalist's profits and the landlord's rents must be paid. 
But how, in his idea, are prices formed? First by wages. Then 
an additional percentage is joined to the price on behalf of the 
capitalist, and another additional percentage on behalf of the 
landlord. Suppose the wages of the labour employed in the pro¬ 
duction of a commodity to be ten. If the rate of profit was 100 
per cent, to the wages advanced the capitalist would add ten, and 
if the rate of rent was also 100 per cent upon the wages, there 
would be added ten more, and the aggregate price of the commod¬ 
ity would amount to thirty. But such a determination of prices 
would be simply their determination by wages. If wages in the 
above case rose to twenty, the price of the commodity would rise 
lo sixty, and so forth. Confequently all the superannuated writers 
on political economy who propounded the dogma that wages reg¬ 
ulate prices have tried to prove it by treating profit and rent 
as mere additional percentages upon wages. None of them was, 
of course, able to reduce the limits of those percentages to any 
economic law. They seem, on the contrary, to think profits settled 
by tradition, custom, the will of the capitalist, or by some other 
equally arbitrary and inexplicable method. If they assert that they 
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are settled by the competition between the capitalists, they say 
iiothkig. That competition is sure to equalize the dillerent rates 
of profit in different trades, or reduce them to one average level, 
but it can never determine the level itself, or the general rate of 
profit. 

What do we mean by saying that the prices of commodities 
are determined by wages'^ Wages being but a name lor the price 
of labour, we mean that the prices of commodities are regulated, 
by the price of labour. As '"price'* is exchangeable value—and in 
speaking of value I speak always of exchangeable value—is ex¬ 
changeable value expressed in money, the proposition comes to 
this, that “the value of commodities is determined by the value of 
labour/' or that “the value of labour is the general measure of 
value,” 

But how, then, is the '"value of labour” itself determined? Here 
we come to a standstill. Of course, to a standstill if we try reason¬ 
ing logically. Yet the propounders of that doctrine make short 
work of logical scruples. Take our friend Weston, for instance. 
First he told us that wages regulate the price of commodities and 
that, consequently, when wages rise prices must rise. Then he 
turned round to show us that a rise of wages will be no good 
because the prices of commodities had risen, and because wages 
were indeed measured by the prices of the commodities upon 
which they are spent. Thus we begin by saying that the value of 
labour determines the value of commodities, and we wind up by 
saying that the value of commodities determines the value of 
labour. Thus we move to and fro in the most vicious circle, and 
airive at no conclusion at all. 

On the whole, it is evident that by making the value of one 
commodity, say labour, corn, or any other commodity, the general 
measure and regulator of value, we only shift the difficulty, since 
we determine one value by another value, which on its side wants 
to be determined. 

The dogma that “wages determine the prices of commodities,” 
expressed in its most abstract terms, comes to this, that “value 
is determined by value,” and this tautology means that, in fact, 
we know nothing at all about value. Accepting this premise, all 
leasoning about the general laws of political economy turns into 
mere twaddle. It was, therefore, the great merit of Ricardo that 
in his work On The Principles of Political Economy, published 
in 1817, he fundamentally destroyed the old, popular, and worn- 
out fallacy that “wages determine prices,” a fallacy which Adam 
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Smith and his French predecessors had spurned in the really scien¬ 
tific parts of their researches, but which, nevertheless, they re¬ 
produced in their more exoterical and vulgarizing chapters. 

VI [VALUE AND LABOUR] 

Citizens, 1 have now arrived at a point where I must enter 
upon the real development of the question. 1 cannot promise to 
do this in a very satisfactory way, because to do so I should be 
obliged to go over the whole field of political economy. I can, as 
Ihe French would say, but efjleurer la question, touch upon the 
main points. 

The first question we have to put is: What is the value of a 
commodity? How is it determined? 

At first sight it would seem that the value of a commodity is 
a thing quite relative, and not to be settled without considering 
one commodity in its relations to all other commodities. In fact, 
in speaking of the value, the value in exchange of a commodity, 
we mean the proportional quantities in which it exchanges with 
all other commodities. But then arises the question: How are the 
proportions in which commodities exchange with each other reg¬ 
ulated? 

We know from experience that these proportions vary in¬ 
finitely. Taking one single commodity, wheat, for instance, we 
shall find that a quarter of wheat exchanges in almost countless 
variations of proportion with different commodities. Yet, its value 
remaining always the same, whether expressed in silk, gold, or 
any other commodity, it must be something distinct from, and 
independent of, these different rates of exchange with different 
articles. It must be possible to express, in a very different form, 
these various equations with various commodities. 

Besides, if I say a quarter of wheat exchanges with iron in a 
certain proportion, or the value of a quarter of wheat is expressed 
in a certain amount of iron, I say that the value of wheat and its 
equivalent in iron are equal to some third thing, which is neither 
wheat nor iron, because I suppose them to express the same mag¬ 
nitude in two different shapes. Either of them, the wheat or the 
iron, must, therefore, independently of the other, be reducible to 
this third thing which is their common measure. 

To elucidate this point I shall recur to a very simple geomet¬ 
rical illustration. In comparing the areas of triangles of all pos¬ 
sible forms and magnitudes, or comparing triangles with rectangles. 
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or any other rectilinear figure, how do we proceed? We re¬ 
duce the area of any triangle whatever to an expression quite dif¬ 
ferent from its visible form. Having found from the nature of the 
triangle that its area is equal to half the product of its base by 
its height, we can then compare the different values of all sorts 
of triangles, and of all rectilinear figures whatever, because all of 
them may be resolved into a certain number of triangles. 

The same mode of procedure must obtain with the values ot 
commodities. We must be able to reduce all of them to an ex¬ 
pression common to all, distinguishing them only by the propoi- 
tions in which they contain that same and identical measure. 

As the exchangeable values of commodities are only social 
functions of those things, and have nothing at all to do with their 
natural qualities, vve must first ask: What is the common social 
substance of all commodities? It is labour. To produce a commod- 
ily a certain amount of labour must be bestowed upon it, or 
worked up in it. And I say not only labour, but social labour. A 
man who produces an article for his own immediate use, to con¬ 
sume it himself, creates a product, but not a commodity. As a 
self-sustaining producer he has nothing to do with society. But to 
produce a commodity, a man must not only produce an article sat¬ 
isfying some social want, but his labour itself must form part and 
parcel of the total sum of labour expended by society. It must 
be subordinate to the division of labour within society. It is noth¬ 
ing without the other divisions of labour, and on its part is required 
to integrate them. 

If we consider commodities as values, we consider them ex¬ 
clusively under the single aspect of realized, fixed, or, if you like, 
crystallized social labour. In this respect they can differ only by 
representing greater or smaller quantities of labour, as, for ex¬ 
ample, a greater amount of labour may be worked up in a silken 
handkerchief than in a brick. But how docs one measure quantities 
of labour^ By the time the labour lasts, in measuring the labour 
by the hour, the day, etc. Of course, to apply this measure, all 
sorts of labour are reduced to average or simple labour as their 
unit. 

We arrive, therefore, at this conclusion. A commodity has a 
value, because it is a crystallization of social labour. The greatness 
of its value, or its relative value, depends upon the greater or less 
amount of that social substance contained in it; that is to say, on 
the relative mass of labour necessary for its production. The rel¬ 
ative values of commodities are, therefore, determined by the re- 
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spective quantities or amounts of labour, worked up, realized, fixed 
in them. The correlative quantities of commodities whicli can Le 
produced in the same time of labour are equal. Or the value of 
one commodity is to the value of another commodity as Ihe quan¬ 
tity of labour fixed in tlie one is to the quantity of labour iixed 
in the other. ' 

I suspect that many of you will ask: Does, then, indeed, Ihere 
(‘xist such a vast, or any dilference whatever, between determining 
die values of commodities by wages, and determining them by the 
relative quantities of labour necessary for their production You 
must, however, be aware that the reward for labour, and quan'titg 
of labour, are quite disparate things. Suppose, for example, equal 
quantities of labour to be fixed in one quarter of wheat and ont* 
ounce of gold. I resort to the example because it was used by 
Benjamin Franklin in his first essay published in 1729. and en¬ 
titled: A Modest Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency, where he, one of the first, hit upon the true nature of 
value. Well. We suppose, then, that one quarter of wheat and one 
ounce of gold are equal values or equivalents, because they are 
crystallizations of equal amounts of average labour, of so many 
days’ or so many weeks’ labour respectively fixed in them. In thus 
determining the relative values of gold and corn, do we refer in 
any way whatever to the wages of the agricultural labourer and 
the minerNot a bit. We leave it quite indeterminate how theii 
day's or week’s labour was paid, or even whether wage labour 
was employed at all. If it was, wages may have been very un¬ 
equal. The labourer whose labour is realized in the quarter nj 
wheat may receive two bushels only, and the labourer employed in 
mining may receive one-half of the ounce of gold. Or, supposing 
their wages to be equal, they may deviate in all possible propor¬ 
tions from the values of the commodities produced by them They 
may amount to one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, or any 
other proportional part of the one quarter of corn or the one 
ounce of gold. Their wages can, of course, not exceed, not be more 
than the values of the commodities they produced, but they can 
be less in every possible degree. Their wages will be limited by 
the values of the products, but the values of their products will 
not be limited by the wages. And above all, the values, the relative 
values of corn and gold, for example, will have been settled with¬ 
out any regard whatever to the value of the labour employed, that 
is to say, to wages. To determine the values of commodities, by 
the relative quantities of labour fixed in them, is, therefore, a thing 
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quite different from the tautological method of determining the 
values of commodities by the value of labour, or by wages. This 
point, however, will be further elucidated in the progress of our 
jii(iuiry. 

In calculating the exchangeable value of a commodity we 
must add to the quantity of labour last employed the quantity of 
labour previously worked up in the raw material of the commod¬ 
ity, and the labour bestowed on the implements, tools, machinery, 
and buildings, with which such labour is assisted.^ For instance, 
the value of a certain amount of cotton yarn is the crystallization 
of the quantity of labour added to the cotton during the spinning 
j)r()cess, the quantity of labour previously realized in the cotlon 
itself, the quantity of labour realized in the coal, oil, and other 
auxiliary matter used, the quantity of labour fixed in the steam- 
engine, the spindles, the factory building, and so forth. Instruments 
ol production, properly so-called, such as tools, machinery, 
buildings, serve again and again for a longer or shorter period 
(luring repeated processes of production If they were used up at 
once, like the raw material, the.r whole value would at once be 
transferred to the commodities they assist in producing But as a 
spindle, for example, is but gradually used up, an average calcula¬ 
tion is made, based upon the average time it lasts, and its average 
waste of wear and tear during a certain period, say a day. In this 
way we calculate how much of the value of the spindle is trans- 
t erred to the yarn daily spun, and how much, therefore, of the 
lolal amount of labour realized in a pound of yarn, for example, 
IS due to the quantity of labour previously realized in the spindle. 
For our present purpose it is not necessaiy to dwell any longer 
upon this point. 

It might seem that if the value of a commodity is determined 
bv the quantity of labour bestowed upon its production, the lazier 
a man, or the clumsier a man, the more valuable his commodity, 
because the greater the time of labour required for finishing the 
(‘ommodity. This, however, would be a sad mistake. You will re¬ 
collect that I used the word '‘social labour,” and many points are 
involved in this qualification of “social.'' In saying that the value 
of a commodity is determined by the quantity of labour worked 
up or crystallized in it, we mean the quantity of labour necessary 
for its production in a given state of society, under certain soci«al 


' See David Ricardo: The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
I, s(?ction IV, Macmillan, New York 1931.— Ed* 
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average conditions of production, with a given social average in¬ 
tensity, and average skill of the labour employed. When, in Eng¬ 
land, the power-loom came to compete with the hand-loom, only 
half the former time of labour was wanted to convert a given 
amount of yarn into a yard of cotton or cloth. The poor hand- 
loom weaver now worked seventeen and eighteen hours daily, in¬ 
stead of the nine or ten hours he had worked before. Still the 
product of twenty hours of his labour represented now only ton 
social hours of labour or ten hours of labour socially necessary for 
the conversion of a certain amount of yarn into textile stuffs. His 
product of twenty hours had, therefore, no more value than his 
former product of ten hours. 

If then the quantity of socially necessary labour realized in 
commodities regulates their exchangeable values, every increase 
in the quantity of labour wanted for the production of a com¬ 
modity must augment its value, as every diminution must lower it 

If the respective quantities of labour necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of the respective commodities remained constant, their rel¬ 
ative values also would be constant. But such is not the case. The 
quantity of labour necessary for the production of a commodity 
changes continuously with the changes in the productive powcT> 
of the labour employed. The greater the productive powers of 
labour, the more produce is finished in a given time of labour 
and the smaller the productive powers of labour, the less produce 
is finished in the same time. If, for example, in the progress of 
population it should become necessary to cultivate less fertile soils, 
the same amount of produce would be only attainable by a greater 
amount of labour spent, and the value of agricultural produce 
would consequently rise. On the other hand, if with the modern 
means of production a single spinner converts into yarn, during 
one working day, many thousand times the amount of cotton 
which he could have spun during the same time with the spinning 
wheel, it is evident that every single pound of cotton will absorb 
many thousand times less of spinning labour than it did before, 
and, consequently, the value added by spinning to every single 
pound of cotton will be a thousand times less than before. The 
value of yarn will sink accordingly. 

Apart from the different natural energies and acquired work¬ 
ing abilities of different peoples, the productive powers of labour 
must principally depend: 

Firstly: Upon the natural conditions of labour, such as fertility 
of soil, mines, and so forth; 
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Secondly: Upon the progresbive improvement of the social 
powers of labour, such as are derived from production on a grand 
scale, concentration of capital and combination of labour, subdivi¬ 
sion of labour, machinery, improved methods, appliance of chem¬ 
ical and other natural agencies, shortening of time and space by 
means of communication and transport, and every other contriv¬ 
ance by which science presses natural agencies into the service 
of labour, and by which the social or co-operative character ol 
labour is developed. The greater the productive powers of labour, 
the less labour is bestowed upon a given amount of produce; hence 
the smaller the value of this produce. The smaller the productive 
powers of labour, the more labour is bestowed upon the same 
amount of produce; hence the greater its value. As a general law 
we may, therefore, set it down that: 

The values of commodities are directly as the times of labour 
employed in their production, and are inversely as the productive 
powers of the labour employed. 

Having till now spoken only of value, 1 shall add a few words 
about price, which is a peculiar form assumed by value. 

Price, taken by itself, is nothing but the monetary expression of 
value. The values of all commodities of this country, for example* 
are expressed in gold prices, while on the Continent they are 
mainly expressed in silver prices. The value of gold or silver, like 
that of all other commodities, is regulated by the quantity of la¬ 
bour necessary for getting them. You exchange a certain amount 
of your national products, in which a certain amount of your na¬ 
tional labour is crystallized, for the produce of the gold and silver 
producing countries, in which a certain quantity of their labour 
is crystallized. It is in this way, in fact by barter, that you learn 
to express in gold and silver the values of all commodities, that 
is, the respective quantities of labour bestowed upon them. Look¬ 
ing somewhat closer into the monetary expression of value, or 
what comes to the same, the conversion of value into price, you 
will find that it is a process by which you give to the values of 
all commodities an independent and homogeneous form, or by 
which you express them as quantities of equal social labour. So 
far as it is but the monetary expression of value, price has been 
called natural price by Adam Smith, prix necessaire by the French 
physiocrats. 

What then is the relation between value and market prices, or 
between natural prices and market prices"^ You all know that the 
market price is the same for all commodities of the same kind, 
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however the conditions of production may differ for the individual 
producers. The market prices express only the average amount of 
social labour necessary, under the average conditions of production, 
to supply the market with a certain mass of a certain article. It 
is calculated upon the whole lot of a commodity of a certain de¬ 
scription. 

So far the market price of a commodity coincides with its 
value. On the other hand, the oscillations of market prices, rising 
now over, sinking now under the value or natural price, depend 
upon the fluctuations of supply and demand. The deviations of 
market prices from values are continual, but as Adam Smith says: 
“The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, to 
which the prices of all commodities are continually gravitating. 
Different accidents may sometimes keep them suspended a good 
deal above it, and sometimes force them down even somewhat 
below it. But whatever rnay be the obstacles which hinder them 
irom settling in this centre of repose and continuance, they are 
constantly tending towards it.”^ 

I cannot now sift this matter It suffices to say that if supply 
and demand equilibrate each other, the market prices of com¬ 
modities will correspond with their natural prices, that is to sa}, 
with their values, as determined by the respective quantities of 
labour required for their production. But supply and demand must 
constantly tend to equilibrate each other, although they do so only 
by compensating one fluctuation by another, a rise by a fall, and 
vice versa. If instead of considering only the daily fluctuations 
you analyse the movement of market prices for longer periods, 
as Mr. Tooke, for instance, has done in his History of Prices, you 
will find that the fluctuations of market prices, their deviations 
from values, their ups and downs, paralyse and compensate each 
other; so that, apart from the effect of monopolies and some other 
modifications I must now pass by, all descriptions of commodities 
are, on the average, sold at their respective values or natural 
prices. The average periods during which the fluctuations of mar¬ 
ket prices compensate each other are different for different kinds 
of commodities,- because with one kind it is easier to adapt supply 
to demand than with the other. 

If then, speaking broadly, and embracing somewhat longer 
periods, all descriptions of commodities sell at their respective 

^ Adam Smith: The Wealth of yations, Book I, Chap VII, p. 57, Mac¬ 
millan, New York 1931, 
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Values, it is nonsense to suppose that profit, not in individual 
cases, but tliat the constant and usual profits of different trades 
spring from surcharging the prices of commodities, or selling 
them at a price over and above their value. The absurdity of this 
notion becomes evident if it is generalized. What a man would 
conslanlly win as a seller he would as constantly lose as a pui- 
cliaser. It would not do to say that there are men who are buyers 
without being sellers, or consumers without being producers. What 
these people pay to the producers, they must first get from them 
for nothing. If a man first takes your money and afterwards re¬ 
turns that money in buying your commodities, you will never 
enrich yourselves by selling your commodities too dear to that 
same man. This sort of transaction might diminish a loss, but 
would never help in realizing a profit. 

To explain, therefore, the general nature of profits, you must 
start from the theorem that, on an average, commodities are sold 
at their real values, and that profits are derived from selling them 
at their values, that is, in proportion to the quantity of labour 
realized in them. If you cannot explain profit upon this supposi¬ 
tion, you cannot explain it at all. This seems paradoxical and 
contrary to everyday observation It is also paradoxical that the 
earth rnoves round the sun, and that water consists of two highly 
inflammable gases. Scientific truth is always paradoxical, if judged 
by everyday experience, which catches only the delusive appear¬ 
ance of things. 


VII LABOURING POWER ^ 

Having now, as far as it could be done in such a cursory man¬ 
ner, analysed the nature of value, of the value of any commodity 
whatever, we must turn our attention to the specific value of la¬ 
bour. And here, again, I must startle you by a seeming paradox. 
All of you feel sure that what they daily sell is their labour; that, 
therefore, labour has a price, and that, the price of a commodity 
being only the monetary expression of its value, there must cer¬ 
tainly exist such a thing as the value of labour. However, there 
exists no such thing as the value of labour in the common accept¬ 
ance of the word. We have seen that the amount of necessary 
labour crystallized in a commodity constitutes its value. Now, ap- 
ptying this notion of value, how could we define, say, the value 


' ‘‘Labour Power“ d^n the Enfflish translation of Capita!. — Ed. 
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of a ten hours’ working day? How much labour is contained in 
that day? Ten hours’ labour. To say that the value of a ten 
hours’ working day is equal to ten hours’ labour, or the quantity 
of labour contained in it, would be a tautological and, moreover, 
a nonsensical expression. Of course, having once found out the 
true but hidden sense of the expression ‘'value of labour/' we 
shall be able to interpret this irrational, and seemingly impossible 
application of value, in the same way that, having once made sure 
of the real movement of the celestial bodies, we shall be able to 
explain their apparent or merely phenomenal movements. 

What the working man sells is not directly his labour, but his 
labouring power, the temporary disposal of which he makes over 
to the capitalist. This is so much the case that I do not know 
whether by the English laws, but certainly by some Continental 
laws, the maximum time is fixed for which a man is allowed to 
sell his labouring power. If allowed to do so for any period what¬ 
ever, slavery would be immediately restored. Such a sale, if it 
comprised his lifetime, for instance, would make him at once the 
lifelong slave of his employer. 

One of the oldest economists and most original philosophers 
of England—Thomas Hobbes—has already, in his Leviathan, in¬ 
stinctively hit upon this point overlooked by all his successors 
He says: ‘^The value or worth of a man is, as in all other things, 
his price: that is, so much as would be given for the use of his 
power'' 

Proceeding from this basis, we shall be able to determine the 
value of labour as that of all other commodities. 

But before doing so, we might ask, how does this strange 
phenomenon arise, that we find on the market a set of buyers, 
possessed of land, machinery, raw material, and the means of 
life, all of them, save land in its crude state, the products of la¬ 
bour, and on the other hand, a set of sellers who have nothing to 
sell except their labouring power, their working arms and brains? 
That the one set buys continually in order to make a profit and 
enrich themselves, while the other set continually sells in order 
to earn their livelihood? The inquiry into this question would be 
an inquiry into what the economists call ‘‘Previous, or Original 
Accumulation/' but which ought to be called original expropria¬ 
tion. We should find that this so-called original accumulation means 
nothing but a series of historical processes, resulting in a decom¬ 
position of the original union existing between the labouring man 
and his means of labour. Such an inquiry, however, lies beyond 
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the pale of my present subject. The separation between the man of 
labour and the means of labour once established, such a state of 
things will maintain itself and reproduce itself upon a constantly 
increasing scale, until a new and fundamental revolution in the 
mode of production should again overturn it, and restore the orig¬ 
inal union in a new historical form. 

What, then, is the value of labouring power 1 

Like that of every other commodity, its value is determined 
by the quantity of labour necessary to produce it. The labouring 
power of a man exists only in his living individuality. A certain 
mass of necessaries must be consumed by a man to grow up and 
maintain his life. But the man, like the machine, will wear out, 
and must be replaced by another man. Besides the mass of neces¬ 
saries required for his own maintenance, he wants another amount 
of necessaries to bring up a certain quota of children that are to 
replace him on the labour market and to perpetuate the race of 
labourers. Moreover, to develop his labouring power, and acquire 
i given skill, another amount of values must be spent. For our 
purpose it suffices to consider only average labour, the costs of 
whose education and development are vanishing magnitudes. Still 
[ must seize upon this occasion to state that, as the costs of pro¬ 
ducing labouring powers of different quality do differ, so must dif¬ 
fer the values of the labouring powers employed in different trades. 
The cry for an equality of wages rests, therefore, upon a mistake, 
is an inane wish never to be fulfilled. It is an offspring of that 
false and superficial radicalism that accepts premises and tries to 
evade conclusions. Upon the basis of the wage system the value 
of labouring power is settled like that of every other commodity; 
and as different kinds of labouring power have different values, 
or require different quantities of labour for their production, they 
must fetch different prices in the labour market. To clamour for 
>^qual or even equitable retribution on the basis of the wage sys¬ 
tem is the same as to clamour for freedom on the basis of the 
slavery system. What you think just or equitable is out of the 
question. The question is; what is necessary and unavoidable with 
a given system of production? 

After what has been said, the value of labouring power is de¬ 
termined by the value of the necessaries required to produce, de¬ 
velop, maintain, and perpetuate the labouring power. 
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VIII PRODUCTION OF SURPLUS VALUE 

Now suppose that the average amount ol the daily necessaries 
of a labouring man require six hours of average labour for their 
production. Suppose, moreover, six hours of average labour to be 
also leulized in a quantity of gold equal to 3^. Then 3^. would 
be the price, or the monetary expression of the daily value ol 
lhat man’s labouring power. If he worked daily six hours, he 
would daily produce a value sufficient to buy the average amount 
of his daily necessaries, or to maintain himself as a labouring man 

But our man is a wage labourer. He must, therefore, sell his 
labouring power to a capitalist. If he sells it at 35. daily, or 185 
weekly, he sells it at its value. Suppose him to be a spinner. If lu 
works six hours daily he will add to the cotton a value of 3.s. 
daily. This value, daily added by him, would be an exact equiva¬ 
lent for the wages, or the price of his labouring power^ received 
daily. But in that case no surplus value or surplus produce what¬ 
ever would go to the capitalist. Here, then we come to the lub 

In buying the labouring power of the workman, and paying 
its value, the capitalist, like every other purchaser, has acquired 
the right to consume or use the commodi'ty bought. You consume 
or use the labouring power of a man by making him work, as 
you consume or |Use a machine by making it run. By paying the 
daily or weekly value of the labouring power of the workman, the 
capitalist has, therefore, acquired the right to use or make th;d 
labouring power work during the whole day or week. The work¬ 
ing day or the working week has, of course, certain limits, but 
those we shall afterwards look more closely at. 

For the present I want to turn your attention to one decisive point 

The value of the labouring power‘is determined by the quantity 
of labour necessary to maintain or reproduce it, but the use oi 
that labouring power is only limited by the active energies and 
physical strength of ijhe labourer. The idaily or weekly value of 
the labouring power is quite distinct from <lhe daily or weekly 
exercise of that power, the same as the food a horse wants and 
the time it can carry the horseman are quite distinct. The quan¬ 
tity of labour by which the value of the workman’s labouring 
power is limited forms by no means a limit to the quantity ot 
labour which his labouring power is apt to perform. Take the 
example of our spinner. We have seen that, to daily reproduce 
his labouring power, he must daily reproduce a value of three 
shillings, which he will do by working six hours daily. But this 
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does not disable him from working ten or twelve or more hours 
a day. But by paying the daily or weekly value of the spinner’s 
labouring power, the capitalist has acquired the right of using 
‘that labouring power during the whole day or week. He will, 
therefore, make him work daily, say, twelve hours. Over and 
above the six hours required to ;*eplace his wages, or the value 
of his labouring power, he will, therefore, have to work six other 
hours, which I shall call hours of surplus labour, which surplus 
labour will realize itself in a surplus value and a surplus produce. 
If our spinner, for example, by his daily labour of six hours, 
added three shillings’ value to the cotton, a value forming an exact 
equivalent to Jus wages, he will, in twelve hours, add six shillings’ 
worth to the cotton, and produce a proportional surplus of yarn. 
As he has sold his labouring power to the capitalist, the whole value 
of produce created by him belongs to the capitalist, the owner 
pro tern, of his labouring power. By advancing three shillings, the 
capitalist will, tlherefore, realize a value of six shillings, because, 
advancing a value in which six hours of labour are crystallized, 
he will receive in return a value in which twelve hours of labour 
are crystallized. By repeating this same process daily, the capitalist 
will daily advance three shillings and daily pocket six shillings, 
one-half of which will go to pay wages anew, and the other half of 
which will form the surplus value, for which the capitalist pays no 
equivalent. It is this sort of exchange between capital and labour 
upon which capitalistic production^ or the wage system, is founded, 
and which must constantly result in reproducing the workingman 
as a workingman, and the capitalist as a capitalist. 

The rate of surplus value^ all other circumstances remaining 
the same, will depend on ,the proportion between that part of 
the working day necessary to reproduce the value of the labour- 
ing power and the surplus time or surplus labour performed for 
the capitalist. It will, therefore, depend on the ratio in which the 
working dag is prolonged over and above that extent, by work¬ 
ing which the workingman would only reproduce the value of 
his labouring power^ or replace his wages. 

IX VALUE OF LABOUR 

We must now return to the expression, value, or price of 
labour/' 

We have seen that, in fact, it is only the value of the labour¬ 
ing power, measured by the values of commodities necessary 

17--7GO 
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for its maintenance. But since the workman receives his wages 
after his labour is performed, and knows, moreover, that what 
he actually gives to the capitalist is his labour, the value or price 
of his labouring power necessarily appears to him as the price or 
value of his labour itself. If the price of his labouring power is 
three shillings, in which six hours of labour are realized, and if 
he works twelve hours, he necessarily considers these three shil¬ 
lings as the value or price of twelve hours of labour, although 
these twelve hours of labour realize themselves in a value of six 
shillings. A double consequence flows from this. 

Firstly: The value or price of the labouring power takes the 
semblance of the price or value of labour itself, although, strictly 
speaking, value and price of labour are senseless terms. 

Secondly: Although one part only of the workman’s daily 
labour is paid, while the other part is unpaid, and while thal 
unpaid or sui'plus labour constitutes exactly the fund out of which 
surplus value or profit is formed, it seems as if the aggregate 
labour was paid labour. 

This false appearance distinguishes wage labour from other 
historical forms of labour. On the basis ot the wage system even 
the unpaid labour seems to be paid labour. With the slave, on 
the contrary, even that part of his labour which is paid appears 
to be unpaid. Of course, in order to work the slave must live, 
and one part of his working day goes to replace the value of 
his own maintenance. But since no bargain is struck between him 
and his master, and no acts of selling and buying are going on 
between the two parties, all his labour seems to be given away 
for nothing. 

Take, on the other hand, the peasant serf, such as he, I might 
say, until yesterday existed in the whole east of Europe. This 
peasant worked, for instance, three days for himself on his own 
field or the field allotted to him, and the three subsequent days 
he performed compulsory and gratuitous labour on the estate of 
his lord. Here, Ihen, the paid and unpaid parts of labour were 
visibly separated, separated in time and space; and our Liberals 
overflowed with moral indignation at the preposterous notion of 
making a man work for nothing. 

In point of fact, however, whether a man works three days 
of the week for himself on his own field and three days for 
nothing on the estate of his lord, or whether he works in the 
factory or the workshop six hours daily for himself and six for 
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his employer, comes to the same, although in the latter case the 
paid and unpaid portions of labour are inseparably mixed up 
with each other, and the nature of the whole transaction is com¬ 
pletely masked by the intervention of a contract and the pay 
received at the end of the week. The gratuitous labour appears 
to be voluntarily given in the one instance, and to be compulsory 
in the other. That makes all the difference. 

In using the word ''value of labour” I shall only use it as 
a popular slang term for "'value of labouring power” 

X PROFIT IS MADE HY SELLING A COMMODITY AT 

ITS VALUE 

Suppose an average hour of labour to be realized in a value 
equal to sixpence, or twelve average hours of labour to be realized 
in six shillings. Suppose, further, the value of labour to be three 
shillings or the produce of six hours’ labour. If, then, in the raw 
material, machinery, ^nd so forth, used up in a commodity, 
twenty-four average hours of labour were realized, its value would 
amount to twelve shillings. If, moreover, the workman employed 
by the capitalist added twelve hours of labour to those means 
of production, these twelve hours would be realized in an addition¬ 
al value of six shillings. The total value of the product would, 
Iherelore, amount to thirty-six hours of realized labour, and be 
equal to eighteen shillings. Rut as the value of labour, or the 
wages paid to the workman, would be three shillings only, no 
equivalent would have been paid by the capitalist for the six 
hours of surplus labour worked by the workman, and realized 
m the value of the commodity. By selling this commodity at its 
value for eighteen shillings, llie capitalist would, therefore, realize 
a value of three shillings, for whjch he had paid no equivalent. 
These three shillings would constitute the surplus value or profit 
pocketed by him. The capitalist would consequently realize the 
profit of three shillings, not by selling his commodity at a price 
over and above its value, but by selling it at its real value. 

The value of a commodity is determined by flic total quantity 
of labour contained in it. But part of that quantity of labour is 
realized in a value for which an equivalent has been paid in the 
form of wages; part of it is realized in a value for which no 
equivalent has been paid. Part of the labour contained in the 
commodity is paid labour; part is unpaid labour. By selling, there¬ 
fore, the commodity at its value^ that is, as the crystallization of 
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the total quantity of labour bestowed upon it, the capitalist must 
necessarily sell it at a profit. He sells not only what has cost him 
an equivalent, but he sells also what has cost him nothing, 
although it has cost the labour of his workman. The cost of tlio 
commodity to the capitalist and its real cost are different things. 
I repeat, therefore, that normal and average profits are made by 
selling commodities not above, but at their real values, 

XI THE DIFFEHENT PARTS INTO WHICH SURPLUS 
VALUE IS DECOxMPOSED 

Tile surplus value, or tliat part of the total value of the com¬ 
modity in which the surplus labour or unpaid labour of tiie work¬ 
ingman is realized, I call profit. The whole of fliaf profit is not 
pocketed by the employing capitalist. The monopoly of land en* 
ables the landlord to take one part of that surplus value, under 
the name of rent, whether the land is used for agriculture or 
buildings or railways, or for any other productive purpose. On the 
other hand, the very fact that the possession of the means of la¬ 
bour enables the employing capitalist to produce a surplus value, 
or, what comes to the same, to appropriate to himself a certain 
amount of unpaid labour, enables the owner of the means of la¬ 
bour, which he lends wholly or partly to the employing capital¬ 
ist—enables, in one word, the money-lending capitalist to claim 
for himself under the name of interest another part of that surplus 
value, so that there remains to the employing capitalist as such 
only what is called industrial or commercial profit. 

By what laws this division of the total amount of surplus value 
amongst the three categories of people is regulated is a question 
quite foreign to our subject. This much, however, results from 
what has been stated. 

Rent, interest, and industrial profit are only different names for 
different parts of the surplus value of the commodity, or the un¬ 
paid labour realized in it, and they are equally derived from this 
source, and from this source alone. They are not derived from 
land as such nor from capital as such, but land and capital enable 
their owners to get their respective shares out of the surplus value 
extracted by the employing capitalist from the labourer. For the 
labourer himself it is a matter of subordinate importance whether 
that surplus value, the result of his surplus labour, or unpaid la¬ 
bour, is altogether pocketed by the employing capitalist, or 
whether the latter is obliged to pay portions of it, under the names 
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ot rent and interest, away to third parties. Suppose the employing 
capitalist to use only his own capital and to be his own landlord, 
then the whole surplus value would go into his pocket. 

It is the employing capitalist who immediately extracts from 
the labourer this surplus value, whatever part of it he may ul¬ 
timately be able to keep for himself. Upon this relation, there¬ 
fore, between the employing capitalist and the wage labourer the 
whole wage system and the whole present system of production 
hinge. Some of the citizens who took part in our debate were, 
therefore, wrong in trying to mince matters, and to treat this fun- 
damental relation between the employing ,capitalist and the .work¬ 
ingman as a secondary question, although they were right in stat¬ 
ing that, under given circumstances, a rise of prices might affect 
in very unequal degree > the employing capitalist, the landlord, the 
moneyed capitalist, and, if you please, the taxgatherer. 

Another consequence follows from what has been stated. 

That part of the value of the commodity which represents only 
Ihe value of the raw materials, the machinery, in one word, the 
value of the means of production used up, forms no revenue at 
all, but replaces only capita/. But, apart from this, it is false that 
the oilier part of the value of the commodity which forms rev 
euue, or may be spent in the form of wages, profits, rent, in¬ 
terest, is constituted by the value of wages, the value of rent, the 
value of profit, and so forth. We shall, in the first instance, dis¬ 
card wages, and only treat industrial profits, interest, and rent 
We have just seen that the surplus value contained in the com¬ 
modity, or that part of its value in which unpaid labour is realized, 
resolves itself into different fractions, bearing three different names. 
But it would be quite the reverse of the truth to say that its value 
is composed of, or formed by, the addition of the independent 
values of these three constituents. 

If one hour of labour realizes itself in a value of sixpence, if 
the working day of the labourer comprises twelve hours, if half 
of this time is unpaid labour, that surplus labour will add to the 
commodity a surplus value of three shillings, that is, of value for 
which no equivalent has been paid. This surplus value of three 
shillings constitutes the whole fund which the employing capital¬ 
ist may divide, in whatever proportions, with the landlord and 
the money-lender. The value of these three shillings constitutes 
the limit of the value they have to divide amongst them. But it is 
not the employing capitalist who adds to the value of the com¬ 
modity an arbitrary yalue for his profit, to which another value 
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is added for the landlord, and so forth, so that the addition of 
these arbitrarily fixed values would constitute the total value. You 
see, tlierefore, ,the fallacy of the popular notion, which confounds 
the decomposition of a given value into three parts with the form¬ 
ation of that value by the addition of three independent values, thus 
converting the aggregate value, from which rent^ profit, and inter¬ 
est are derived, intp an arbitrary magnitude. 

If the total profit realized by a capitalist be equal to £100, we 
call this sum, considered as absolute magnitude, the amount of 
profit. But if we calculate the ratio which those £100 bear to the 
capital advanced we call this relative magnitude^ the rate of 
profit. It is evident that this rate of profit may be expressed in a 
double way. 

Suppose £100 to be the capital advanced in wages. If the sur¬ 
plus value created is also £100—and this would show us that half 
the working day of the labourer consists of unpaid labour—and 
if we measured this profit by the value of the capital advanced in 
wages, we should say that tlie rate of profit amounted to one 
hundred per cent, because the value advanced would be one hundred 
and the value realized would be two hundred. 

If, on the other hand, we should not only consider the capital 
advanced in wages, but the total capital advanced, say, for 
example, £500, of which £400 represented the value of raw 
materials, machinery, and so forth, we should say that the rate 
of profit amounted only to twenty per cent, because ^the profit of 
one hundred would be but the fifth part of the total capital 
advanced. 

The first mode of expressing the rate of profit is the only one 
which shows you the real ratio between paid and unpaid labour, 
the real degree of the exploitation (you must allow me this 
French .word) of labour. The ,other mode of expression is that in 
common use, and is, indeed, appropriate for certain purposes. At 
all events, it is very useful for concealing the degree in which the 
capitalist extracts gratuitous labour fi(om the workman. 

In the remarks I have still to make I shall use the word profit 
for the whole amount of the surplus value extracted by the 
capitalist without any regard to the division of that surplus value 
between different parties, and in using the words rate of profit, I 
shall always measure profits by the value of the capital advanced 
in wages. 
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XII GENERAL RELATION OF PROFITS, WAGES 
AND PRICES 

Deduct from the .value of a commodity the value replacing the 
value of the raw materials and other means of production used 
upon it, that is to say, deduct the value representing the past 
labour contained in it, and the remainder of its value will resolve 
into the quantity of labour added by the workingman last employed. 
If that workingman works twelve hours daily, if twelve hours 
of average labour crystallize themselves in an amount of jgold 
equal to six shillings, this additional value of six shillings is the 
only value his labour will have created. This given value, deter¬ 
mined by the time of his labour, is the only fund from which 
both he and the capitalist have to draw their respective shares or 
dividends, the only value to be divided into wages and profits. 
It ts evident that this value itself will not be altered by the variable 
proportions in which it may be divided amongst the two parties. 
There will also be nothing changed if iu the place of one working¬ 
man you put the whole working population, twelve million work¬ 
ing days, for instance, instead of one. 

Since the capitalist and workman have only to divide this limit¬ 
ed value, that is, the value measured by the total labour of the 
workingman, the more the one gets the less will the other get, 
and vice versa. Whenever a quantity is given, one part of it will 
increase inversely as the other decreases. If the wages change, 
profits will change in an opposite direction. If wages fall, profits 
will rise; and if wages rise, profits will fall. If the workingman, 
on our former supposition, gets three shillings, equal to one half 
of the value he has created, or if his whole working day consists 
half of paid, half of unpaid labour, the rate of profit will be 100 
per cent because the capitalist would also get three shillings. If 
the workingman receives only two shillings or works only one- 
third of the whole day for himself, the capitalist will get four 
shillings, and the rate of profit will be 200 per cent. If the work¬ 
ingman receives four shillings, the capitalist will only receive two, 
and the rate of profit would sink to 50 per cent, but all these 
variations will not affect the value of the commodity. A general 
rise of wages would, therefore, result in a fall of the general rate 
of profit, but not affect values. But although the values of com¬ 
modities, which must ultimately regulate their market prices, are 
exclusively determined by the total quantities of labour fixed in 
them, and not by the division of that quantity into paid and un- 
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paid labour, it by no means follows that the values of the siii<j|e 
comuGLodities, or lots of cbmmoditics, produced during twelve 
hours, for instance, will remain constant. The number or masvS of 
commodities produced in a given time ot labour, or by a given 
quantity of labour, depends upon the productive power of the 
hour employed, and not upon its extent or lenglli. With one de¬ 
gree of the productive power of spinning labour, for example, a 
working day of twelve hours may produce twelve pounds of yarn, 
with a lesser degree Of productive power only two pounds. If then 
twelve hours’ average labour were realized in Ihe value of six 
shillings in the one case, the twelve pounds of yam would cost 
six shillings, in the other case the two pounds of yarn would also 
cost six shillings. One pound of yarn would, therefoie, cost sixpence 
in the one case, and three shillings in the other. This dilference 
of price would result from the difference in the productive pow¬ 
ers of the labour employed. One hour ot labour would be re¬ 
alized in one pound of yarn with the greater productive power, 
while with the smaller productive power, six hours of labour 
would be realized in one pound of yarn. The price of a pound 
of yarn would, in the one instance, be only sixpence, although 
wages were relatively high and the rate of profit low; it would 
be three shillings in the other instance, although wages were low 
and the rate of profit high. This would be so because the price 
of the pound of yarn is regulated by the total amount of labour 
worked up in it, and not by the proportional division of that total 
amount into paid and unpaid labour. The fact I have before men¬ 
tioned that high-priced labour may produce cheap, and low-priced 
labour may produce dear commodities, loses, therefore, its para¬ 
doxical appearance. It is but the expression of the general law 
that the value of a commodity is regulated by the quantity of 
labour worked up in it, but that the quantity of labour worked 
up in it depends altogether upon the productive power of the la¬ 
bour employed, and will, therefore, vary with every variation in 
the productivity of labour. 

XIII MAIN CASES OF ATTEMPTS AT RAISING WAGES OR 
RESISTING THEIR FALL 

Let us now seriously consider the main cases in which a rise 
of wages is attempted or a reduction of wages resisted. 

1. We have seen that the value of the labouring power, or in 
more popular parlance, the value of labour^ is determined by the 
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value of necessaries, or the quantity of labour required to produce 
Iheiii. if, then, in a given country the value of the daily average 
necessaries of the labourer represented six hours of labour expressed 
ill three shillings, the labourer would have to work six hours 
dally to produce an equivalent for his daily maintenance. If the 
whole working day was twelve hours, the capitalist would pay 
him the value of his labour by paying him three shillings. Half 
llie working day would be unpaid labour, and the rale of profit 
would amount lo 100 per cent. But now suppose that, consequent 
upon a decrease ot productivity, more laboui should be wanted • 
to produce, say, the same amount of agricultuial produce, so 
that the price of the average daily necessaries should rise from 
three to four shillings. In that case Ihe value of labour would rise 
by one-third, or SSVa per cent. Eight hours of the working day 
would be required to produce an equivalent for the daily main¬ 
tenance of the labourer, according to his old standard of living. 
The surplus labour would theretore sink from six hours to four, 
and the rale of profit from 100 lo 50 per cent. But in insisting 
upon a rise of wages, the labourer would only insist upon getting 
the increased value of hi$ labour, like every other seller of a 
commodity, who, the costs of his commodities having increased, 
tries to get its increased value paid. If wages did not rise, or 
not sufficiently rise, to compensate for the increased values of 
necessaries, the price of labour would sink beloiv the value of 
labour, and the labourer’s standard of life would deteriorate. 

But a change might also take place in an opposite direction. 
By virtue of the increased productivity of labour, the same amount 
of the average daily necessaries might sink from three to two 
shillings, or only four hours out of the working day, instead of 
six. be wanted to reproduce an equivalent for the value of the 
daily necessaries. The workingman would now be able to buy 
with two shillings as many necessaries as he did before with three 
shillings. Indeed, the value of labour would have sunk, but that 
diminished value would command the same amount of commodi¬ 
ties as before. Then profits would rise from three to four shil¬ 
lings, and the rate of profit from 100 to 200 per cent. Although 
the labourer’s absolute standard of life would have remained the 
same, his relative wages, and therewith his relative social position, 
as compared with that of the capitalist, would have been lowered. 

If the workingman should resist that reduction of relative wages, 
he would only try to get some share in the increased productive 
powers of his own labour, and lo maintain his former relative 
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position in the social scale. Thus, after the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and in flagrant violation of the most solemn pledges given 
during the anti-Corn Law agitation, the English factory lords gener¬ 
ally reduced wages ten per cent. The resistance of the workmen 
was at first baffled, but. consequent upon circumstances I cannot 
now enter upon, the ten per cent lost were afterwards regained. 

2. The values of Jiecessaries, and consequently the value oj 
labour, might remain the same, but a change might occur in their 
money prices, consequent upon a previous change in the value of 
money. 

By the discovery of more fertile mines and so forth, two 
ounces of gold might, for exainph*. cost no more labour to pro¬ 
duce than one ounce did before, Tlie value of gold would then 
be depreciated by one-half, or fifty per cent. As the values of all 
other commodities would then be expressed in twice their former 
money prices, so also the same with the value of labour. Twelve 
hours of labour, formerly expressed in six shillings, would now be 
expressed in twelve shillings If the workingman’s wages should 
remain three shillings, instead of rising to six shillings, the money 
price of his labour would only be equal to half the value of his 
labour, and his standard of life would fearfully deteriorate. This 
would also happen in a greater or lesser degree if his wages 
should rise, but not proportionately to the fall in the value of 
gold. In such a case nothing would have been changed, either in 
the productive powers of labour, or in supply and demand, or in 
values. Nothing would have been changed except the money 
names of those values To sav that in such a case the workman 
ought not to insist upon a proportionate rise of wages is to say 
that he must bo content to be paid with names instead of with 
things. All past history proves that whenever such a depreciation 
of money occurs, the capitalists are on the alert to seize this 
opportunity for defrauding the workman. A very large school of 
political economists assert that, consequent upon the new discov¬ 
eries of gold lands, the hotter working of silver mines, and the 
cheaper supply of quicksilver, the value of precious metals has 
been again depreciated. This would explain the general and si¬ 
multaneous attempts on the Continent at a rise of wages. 

3. We have till now supposed that the working day has given 
limits. The working day, however, has, by itself, no constant lim¬ 
its. It is the constant tendency of capital to stretch it to its 
utmost physically possible length, because in the same degree sur¬ 
plus labour, and consequently the profit resulting therefrom, will 
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he increased. The more capital succeeds in prolonging the work¬ 
ing day, the greater the amount of other people’s labour it will 
appropriate. During the seventeenth and even the first two-thirds 
of the eighteenth century a ten hours’ working day was the nor¬ 
mal working day all over England. During the anti-Jacobin war,^ 
which was in fact a war waged by the British barons against 
the British working masses, capital celebrated its bacchanalia, and 
prolonged the working day from ten to twelve, fourteen, eighteen 
hours. Malthus, by no means a man whom you would suspect of 
a maudlin sentimentalism, declared in a pamphlet, published about 
1815, that if this sort of thing was to go on, the life of the na¬ 
tion would be attacked at its very source. A few years before the 
general introduction of the newly-invented machinery, about 1765, 
a pamphlet appeared in England under the title: An Essay on 
Trade. Tlie anonymous author, an avowed enemy of the working 
classes, declaims on the necessity of expanding the limits of the 
working day. Amongst other means to this end, he proposes 
working houses, which, he says, ought to be ‘'Houses of Terror/' 
And what is the length of the working day he prescribes for 
these “Houses of Terror”? Twelve hours, Iho very same time which 
in 1832 was declared by capitalists, political economists, and minis¬ 
ters to be not only the existing but the necessary time of labour 
for a child under twelve years. 

By selling his lalx)iiring power, and he must do so under the 
present system, the workingman makes over to the capitalist the 
consumption of that power, but within certain rational limits. 
He sells his labouring power in order to maintain it, apart from 
its natural wear and tear, but not to destroy it. In selling his la¬ 
bouring power at its daily or weekly value, it is understood that 
in one day or one week that labouring power shall not be sub¬ 
mitted to two days’ or two weeks’ waste or wear and tear. Take 
a machine worth £1,000. If it is used up in ten years it will add 
to the value of the commodities in whose production it assists 
flOO yearly. If it be used up in five years it would add £200 
yearly, or the value of its annual wear and tear is in inverse 
ratio to the time in which it is consumed. But thLs distinguishes 
the workingman from the machine. Machinery does not wear out 
exactly in the same ratio in which it is used. Man, on the contrary, 


1 The Wars of the coalition of European powers, headed by England, 
against revolutionary France during the period of the Great French Bourgeois 
Revolution.— Ed. 
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decays in a greater ratio than would be visible from the mere 
numerical addition ul work. 

In their attempts at reducing the working day to its former 
rational dimensions, or, where they cannot enforce a legal fixa¬ 
tion of a normal working day, at checking overwork by a rise 
of wages, a rise not only in proportion to the surplus time exacted, 
but in a greater proportion, workingmen fulfil only a duty to 
themselves and their race. They only set limits to the tyrannical 
usurpations of capital. Time is the room of human development. 
A man who has no free time to dispose of, whose whole lirclimc, 
apart from the mere physical interruptions by sleep, meals, and 
so forth, is absorbed by his labour for the capitalist, is less than 
a beast of burden. He is a mere machine for producing foreign 
wealth, broken in body and brutalized in mind. Yet the whole 
history of modern industry shows that capital, if not checked, 
will recklessly and ruthlessly work to cast down the whole work¬ 
ing class to this utmost state of degradation. 

In prolonging the working day the capitalist may pay higher 
wages and still lower the value of labour, if the rise of wages 
does not correspond to the greater amount of labour extracted, 
and the quicker decay of the labouring power thus caused. This 
may be done in another way. Your middle-class statisticians will 
tell you, for instance, that the average wages of factory families 
in Lancashire have risen. They forget thal instead of the labour 
of the man, the head of the family, his wife, and perhaps three 
or four children, are now thrown under the Juggernaut wheels of 
capital, and that the rise of the aggregate wages does not corres¬ 
pond to the aggregate surplus labour extracted from the family. 

Even with given limits of the working day, such as they now 
exist in all branches of industry subjected to the factory laws, a rise 
of wages may become necessary, if only to keep up the old stand¬ 
ard value of labour. By increasing the intensity of labour, a 
man may be made to expend as much vital force in one hour as 
he formerly did in two. This has, to a certain degree, been effect¬ 
ed in the trades, placed under the Factory Acts, by the accelera¬ 
tion of machinery, and the greater number of working machines 
which a single individual has now to superintend. If the increase 
in the intensity of labour or the mass of labour spent in an hour 
keeps some fair proportion to the decrease in the extent of the 
working day, the workingman will still be the winner. If this 
limit is overshot, he loses in one form what he has gained in 
another, and ten hours of labour may then become as ruinous as 
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twelve hours were before. In checking this tendency of capital, 
by struggling for a rise of wages corresponding to the rising inten¬ 
sity of labour, the workingman only resists the depreciation of 
his labour and the deterioration of his race. 

4. All of you know that, from reasons I have not now to 
explain, capitalistic production moves through certain periodical 
cycles. It moves through a state of quiescence, growing anima¬ 
tion, prosperity, overtrade, crisis, and stagnation. The market 
prices of commodities, and the market rates of profit, follow these 
phases, now sinking below their averages, now rising above them. 
Considering the whole cycle, you will find that one deviation of 
the market price is being compensated by the other, and that, 
taking the average of the cycle, the market prices of commodities 
are regulated by their values. Well. During the phase of sinking 
market prices and the phases of crisis and stagnation, the work¬ 
ingman, if not thrown out of employment altogether, is sure to 
liave his wages lowered. Not to be defrauded, he must, even with 
such a fall of market prices, debate with the capitalist in what 
proportional degree a fall of wages has become necessary. If, 
during the phases of prosperity, w^hen extra profits are made, he 
did not battle for a rise of wages, he would, taking the average 
of one Industrial cycle, not even receive his average wages, or 
the value of his labour. It is the utmost height of folly to demand 
that while his wages are necessarily affected by the adverse 
phases of the cycle, he should exclude himself from compensation 
during the prosperous phases of the cycle. Generally, the values 
of all commodities are only realized by the compensation of the 
continuously changing market prices, springing from the continuous 
fluctuations of demand and supply. On the basis of the present 
system labour is only a commodity like others. It must, there¬ 
fore, pass through the same fluctuations to fetch an average price 
corresponding to its value. It would be absurd to treat it on the 
one hand as a commodity, and to want on the other hand to 
exempt it from the laws which regulate the prices of commodities. 
The slave receives a permanent and fixed amouni of maintenance; 
the wage labourer does not. He must try to get a rise of wages 
in the one instance, if only to compensate for a fall of wages 
in the other. If he resigned himself to accept the will, the dictates 
of the capitalist as a permanent economic law. he would share in 
all the miseries of the slave, without the security of the slave. 

5. In all the cases I have considered, and they form ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, you have seen that a struggle for a rise 
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of wages follows only in Ihc track ol previous changes, and is 
the necessary olfspring of previous changes in the amount of 
production, the productive powers of labour, the value of labour, 
the value of money, the extent or the intensity of labour ex¬ 
tracted, the fluctuations of market prices, dependent upon the 
fluctuations of demand and supply, and coexistent with the ditfer- 
ent phases of the industrial cycle; in one word, as reactions of 
labour against the previous action of capital. By treating the 
struggle for a rise of wages independently of all these circum¬ 
stances, by looking only upon the change of wages, and overlook¬ 
ing all the other changes from which they emanate, you proceed 
from a false premise in order to arrive at false conclusions. 

XIV THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR AND 

ITS RESULTS 

1. Having shown that the periodical resistance on the part of 
the workingmen against a reduction of wages, and their period¬ 
ical attempts at getting a rise ot wages, are inseparable from the 
wage system, and dictated by the very lact ot labour being as¬ 
similated to commodities, and thcretore subject io the laws reg¬ 
ulating the geneial movement of prices; having, furthermore, 
shown lhat a general rise of wages would result in a fall in the 
general rate of prolit, but not atfect the average prices of com¬ 
modities, or their values, the question now ultimately arises, how 
far, in this incessant struggle between capital and labour, the lat¬ 
ter is likely to prove successful. 

I might answer by a generalization, and say that, as with all 
other commodities, so with labour, its market price will, in the 
long run, adapt ilsell to its value; that, therelore, despite all the 
ups and downs, and do what he may, the workingman will, on 
an average, only receive the value of his labour, which resolves 
into the value of his labouring power, which is determined by the 
value of the necessaries required for its maintenance and repro¬ 
duction, which value of necessaries Anally is regulated by the 
quantity of labour wanted to produce them. 

But there are some peculiar features which distinguish the 
value of the labouring power, or the value of labour, from the 
values of all other commodities. The value of the labouring power 
is formed by two elements—^thc one merely physical, the other 
historical or social. Its ultimate limit is determined by the phys¬ 
ical clement, that is to say, to maintain and reproduce itself, to 
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perpetuate its physical existence, the working class must receive 
the necessaries absolutely indispensable lor living and multiply¬ 
ing. The value of those indispensable necessaries forms, therefore, 
the ultimate limit of the value of labour. On the other hand, the 
length of the working day is also limited by ultimate, although 
very elastic boundaries. Its ultimate limit is given by the physical 
force of the labouring man. If the daily exhaustion of his vital 
forces exceeds a certain degree, it cannot be exerted anew, day by 
day. However, as 1 said, this limit is very elastic. A quick succes¬ 
sion of unhealthy and short-lived generations will keep the la¬ 
bour market as well supplied as a scries of vigorous and long- 
lived generations. 

Besides this mere physical element, the value of labour is in 
every country determined by a traditional standard of life. It is 
not mere physical life, but it is the satisfaction of certain wants 
springing from the social conditions in which people are placed 
and reared up. The English standard of life may be reduced to 
the Irish standard; the standard of life of a German peasant to 
that of a Livonian peasant. The important part which historical 
tradition and social habitude play in this respect, you may learn 
from Mr. Thornton's work on Overpopulation, where he show\s 
that the average wages in different agricultural districts of England 
still nowadays differ more or less according to the more or less 
favourable circumstances under which the districts have emerged 
from the slate of serfdom. 

This historical or social element, entering into the yahie of 
labour, may be expanded, or contracted, or altogether extinguished, 
so that nothing remains but the physical limit. During the time 
of the anti-Jacobin war, undertaken, as the incorrigilile tax-eater 
and sinecurist, old George Rose, used to say, to save the comforts 
of Our Holy Religion from the inroads of the French infidels, 
the honest English farmers, so tenderly handled in a former ses¬ 
sion of ours, depressed the wages of the agricultural labourers 
even beneath that mere physical minimum, but made up by Poor 
Laws the remainder necessary for the physical perpetuation of the 
race. This was a glorious way to convert the wage laboui'er into 
a slave, and Shakespeare’s proud yeoman into a pauper. 

By comparing the standard wages or values of labour in dif¬ 
ferent countries, and by comparing them in different historical 
epochs of the same country, you will find that the value of labour 
itself is not a fixed but a variable magnitude, even supposing the 
values of all other commodities to remain constant. 
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A similar comparison would prove that not only the market 
rates of profit change, but its average rates. 

But as to profits, there exists no law which determines their 
minimum. We cannot say what is the ultimate limit of their 
decrease. And why cannot wc fix that limit? Because, although we 
can fix the minimum of wages, we capnot fix their maximum. 
We can only say that, the limits of the working day being given, 
the maximum of profit corresponds to the physical minimum of 
wages; and that wages being given, the maximum of profit corres¬ 
ponds to such a prolongation of the working day as is compat¬ 
ible with the physical forces of the labourer. The maximum of 
proiit is, therefore, limited by the physical minimum of wages 
and the physical maximum of the working day. It is evident that 
between the two limits of this maximum rate of profit an immense 
scale of variations is possible. The fixation of its actual degree 
is only settled by the continuous struggle bidween capital and 
labour, the capitalist constantly tending to reduce wages to their 
physical minimum, and to extend the working day to its physical 
maximum, while the workingman coiislanily presses in the oppo¬ 
site direction. 

The question resolves itself into a question of the respective 
powers of the combatants. 

2. As to the limitation of the working day, in England, as in 
all other countries, it has never been settled except by legislative 
interference. Without the workingmen’s continuous pressure from 
without, that interference would never have taken place. But at 
all events, the result was not to be attained by private settlement 
between the workingmen and the capitalists. This very necessity 
of general political action affords the proof that in its merely eco¬ 
nomic action capital is the stronger side. 

As to the limits of the value of labour, its actual settlement 
always depends upon supply and demand, I mean the demand 
for labour on the part of capital, and the supply of labour by the 
workingmen. In colonial countries the law of supply and demand 
favours the workingman. Hence the relatively high standard of 
wages in the United States. Capital may there try its utmost. 

It cannot prevent the labour market from being continuously 
emptied by the continuous conversion of wage labourers into in¬ 
dependent, self-sustaining peasants. The function of a wage la¬ 
bourer is for a very large part of the American people but a 
probational state, which they are sure to leave within a longer 
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or shorter terni.^ ’ To mend this colonial stale of things, the pater¬ 
nal British government accepted for some lime what Ls called the 
modern colonization theory, which consists in putting an artificial 
high price upon colonial land, in order to prevent the too quick 
conversion of the wage labourer into the independent peasant. 

But let us now come to old civilized countries, in which cap¬ 
ital domineers over the whole process of production. Take, for 
instance, the rise in England of agricultural wages from 1849 to 
1859. What was ils consequence? The farmers could not, as our 
Iriend Weston would havc‘ advised Ihcni, raise the value of wheal, 
nor even its market prices. They had, on the contrary, to submit 
fo their fall. But during these eleven years they introduced inacliin- 
evy of all sorts, adopted more scientitic methods, converted part 
of the arable land into pasture, increased the size of farms, and 
with it the scale of production, and by these and other processesr 
diminishing the demand for labour by increasing its productive 
power, made the agricultural population again relatively redund¬ 
ant. This is the general method in which a reaction, quicker or 
slower, of capital against a rise of wage^ takes place in old, set¬ 
tled countries. Ricardo has justly remarked that machinery is in 
constant competition with labour, and can often be only intro¬ 
duced when the price of labour has reached a certain height, but 
the appliance of machinery is but one of the many methods for 
increasing the productive powers of labour. This very same de¬ 
velopment which makes common labour relatively redundant 
simplifies on the other hand skilled labour, and thus depre¬ 
ciates it. 

The same law obtains in another form. With the development 
of the productive powers of labour the accumulation of capital 
will be accelerated, even despite a relatively high rate of wages. 
Hence, one might infer, as Adam Smith, in whose days modern 
industry was still in its infancy, did infer, that this accelerated 
accumulation of capital must turn the balance in favour of the 
workingman, by securing a growing demand for his labour. From 
this same standpoint many contemporary writers have wondered 

' See in this connection Capital, Vol. I, Chap. XXXllI, p. 790, note 1): “We 
treat here of real Colonies, virgin soils, colonized by free immigrants. The 
United' States are, speaking economically, still only a Colony of Europe. 
Besides, to this category belong also such old plantations as those in which 
uie abolition of slavery has completely altered the earlier conditions.”- As the 
land in colonial countries has gradually beqome private propexly,. wage work¬ 
ers there have been deprived of the possibility of becoming independent 
producers.— Ed. \ ' « ' 
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that English capital having grown in the last twenty years so 
much quicker than English population, wages should not have 
been more enhanced. But simultaneously with the progress of 
accumulation there takes place a progressive change in the com¬ 
position of capital. That part of the aggregate capital which con¬ 
sists of fixed capital, machinery, raw materials, means of produc¬ 
tion in all possible forms, progressively increases as compared 
with the other part of capital, which is laid out in wages or in 
the purchase of labour. This law has been stated in a more or 
less accurate manner by Mr. Barton, Ricardo, Sismondi, Professor 
Richard Jones, Professor Ramsay, Cherbuliez, and others. 

If the proportion of these two elements of capital was originally 
one to one, it will, in the progress of industry, become five to 
one, and so forth. If of a total capital of 600, 300 is laid out in in* 
struments, raw materials, and so forth, and 300 in wages, the total 
capital wants only to be doubled to create a demand for 600 
workingmen instead of for 300. But if of a capital of 600, 500 is 
laid out in machinery, materials, and so forth, and 100 only in 
wages, the same capital must increase from 600 to 3,600 in order 
to create a demand for 600 workmen instead of for 300. In the 
progress of industry the demand for labour keeps, therefore, no 
pace with the accumulation of capital. It will still increase, but 
increase in a constantly diminishing ratio as compared with the 
increase of capital. 

These few hints will suffice to show that the very develop- 
ment of modern industry must progressively turn the scale in fa¬ 
vour of the capitalist against the workingman, and that conse¬ 
quently the general tendency of capitalistic production is not to 
raise, but to sink the average standard of wages, or to push the 
value of labour more or less to its minimum limit. Such being 
the tendency of things in this system, is this to say that the work¬ 
ing class ought to renounce their resistance against the encroach¬ 
ments of capital, and abandon their attempts at making the best 
of the occasional chances for their temporary improvement? If 
they did, they would be degraded to one level mass of broken- 
down wretches past salvation. I think I have shown that their 
struggles for the standard of wages are incidents inseparable from 
the whole wage system, that in 99 cases out of 100 their efforts 
at raising wages are only efforts at maintaining the given value of 
labour and that the necessity of debating their price with the 
capitalist is inherent in their condition of having to sell them¬ 
selves as commodities. By cowardly giving way in their everyday 
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conflict with capital, they would certainly disqualify themselves for 
the initialing of any larger movement. 

At the same lime, and quite apart from the general servitude 
involved in the wage system, the working class ought not to exag¬ 
gerate to themselves the ultimate working of these everyday 
struggles. They ought not to forget that they arc fighting with 
etfects, but not with the causes of those effects; that they are 
retarding the downward movement, but not changing its direction; 
that they are applying palliatives, not curing the malady. They 
ought, therefore, not to be exclusively absorbed in these unavoid¬ 
able guerilla fights incessantly spiingiiig up from Ihc never-ceasr 
iiig encroachments of capital or changes of the market. The>’ 
ought to understand that, with all the miseries it imposes upon* 
them, the present system simultaneously engenders the matermi 
conditions and the social forms necessary for an economic recon¬ 
struction of society. Instead of the conservative motto: fair 

day's wage for a fair day's work!" ^ they ought to inscribe on 
their banner the revolutionary watchword: '‘Abolition of the wage 
system!" 

After this very long and, I fear, tedious exposition, which 1 
was obliged to enter into to do some justice to the subject matter, 

I shall conclude by proposing the following resolutions: 

Firstly: A general rise in the rate of wages would result in a 
fall of the general rate of profit, but, broadly speaking, not affect 
the prices of commodities. 

Secondly: The general tendency of capitalist production is not 
to raise, but to sink the average standard of wages. 

Thirdly: Trades Unions work well as centres of resistance, 
against the encroachments of capital. They fail partially from ant 
injudicious use of their power. They fail generally from limiting^ 
themselves to a guerilla war against the effects of the existing 
system, instead of simultaneously trying to change it, instead of 
using their organized forces as a lever for the final emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class, that is to say, the ultimate abolition of 
the wage system. 


* See Engels* article in the Labour Standard of May 7, 1881 entitled’ 
Fair Day’s Wage for a Fair Day’s Work.”—Ed. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION 
OF CAPITAV 


The work^ the first volume of which I now submit to the 
public, forms the continuation of my ' Ziir Kritlk der Politischcn 
Oekonomie'* [A Contribution to the Critique of Political Kcononuj] 
published in 1850. The long pause between the lirst part and the 
continuation is due to an illness ot many years’ duration that 
again and again interrupted my work. 

The substance of that earlier work is summarized in the first 
three chapters of this volume. This is done not merely for the 
sake of connection and completeness. The presentation of the 
subject-matter is improved. As tar as circumstances in any way 
permit, many poiiils only hinted at in the earlier book are here 
worked out more fully, whilst, conversely, points worked out fully 
there arc only touched upon in this volume. The sections on the 
history of the theories of value and of money are now, of course, 
left out altogether. The reader of the earlier work will find, 
however, in the notes to the first chapter additional sources of 
reference relative to the history of those theories. 

Every beginning is difficult, holds in all sciences. To understand 
the first chapter, especially the section that contains the analysis 
of commodities, will, therefore, present the greatest difficulty. That 
which concerns more especially the analysis of the substance of 
value and the magnitude of value, I have, as much as it was pos¬ 
sible, popularized.^ The value-form, whose fully developed shape 
is the money-form, is very elementary and simple. Nevertheless, 
the human mind has for more tlian 2000 years sought in vain to 
get to the bottom of it, whilst on the other hand, to the successful 

^ Originally p(il)lishcd in the first edition of the first volume of Capital, at 
Hamburg in 1807. 

* This is the more necessary, as even the section of Ferdinand Lassalle’s 
work against Schulzc-Delitzsch, in which he professes to give ‘*the intellectual 
quintessence” of my explanations on these subjects, contains important mis¬ 
takes. If Ferdinand Lassalle has^ borrowed almost, literally from my writings, 
and without any acknowledgment, all the generab theoretical propositions ih 
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analysis of much more composite and complex forms, there has 
been at least an approximation. Why? Because the body, as an 
organic whole, is more easy of study than are the cells of that 
body. In the analysis of economic forms, moreover, neither micro¬ 
scopes nor chemical reagents are of use. The force of abstraction 
must replace both. But in bourgeois society the commodity-form rf 
the product of labour—or the value-form of the commodity—is the 
economic cell-form. To the superlicial observer, the analysis ol 
these forms seems to turn upon miniiliop. It does in lact deal with 
minutiae, but they arc of the same order as those dealt with in 
microscopic anatomy. 

With the exceplion of the section on value-form, tlicrefore, this 
volume cannot stand accused on the score of diificulty. I presup¬ 
pose, of course, a reader who is wUVing to team something new 
and Ihereforc to think for himself. 

The physicist either observes physical phenomena where they 
occur in their most typical form and most free from disturbing 
influence, or, wherever possible, he makes experiments under condi¬ 
tions that assure the occurrence of the phenomenon in its normal¬ 
ity. In this work I have to examine the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion, and the conditions of production and exchange corresponding 
to that mode. Up to the present time, their classic ground is Eng¬ 
land. That is the reason why England is used as the chief illustra¬ 
tion in the development of my theoretical ideas. If, however, 
the German reader shrugs his shoulders at the condition of the 
English industrial and agricultural labourers, or in optimist fashiom 
comforts himself with the thought that in Germany things are not 
nearly so bad, I must plainly tell him: te fabula narraturP"" 

[“It is of you that the story is told!”] 

Intrinsically, it is not a question of the higher or lower degree 
of development of the so-cial anlagonisms that result from the 
natural laws of capitalist production. It is a question of these 
laws themselves, of these tendencies working with iron necessity 
towards inevitable results. The country that is more developed 
industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its 
own future. 

his economic works, e.y, liiose on the hisloiical character ot capital, on the 
connection between the eonciilioas ot pruducliun and the inode ol production. 
&c, &c., even to the terminology created by me, this may perhaps be due to 
purposes of propaganda. I am here, of course, not speaking of hjs detailed 
working out and application ol these propositions, with which I have nothing 
to do. [Note by Karl Aiorj.j 
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But apart from this. Where capitalist production is fully natur¬ 
alized among the Germans (tor instance, in the factories proper) 
the condition of things is much worse than in England, because 
the counterpoise of the Factory Acts is wanting. In all other spheres, 
we, like all the rest of Continental Western Europe, sulTer not 
only from the development of capitalist production, but also from 
the incompleteness of that development. Alongside of modem evils, 
a whole series of inherited evils oppress us, arising from the pas¬ 
sive survival of anliqualed modes of produclion, with their inevi¬ 
table train of social and political anachronisms. We suffer not only 
from the living, but from the dead. Le mart saisit le vif! [The dead 
holds the living in its grasp!J 

The social statistics of Germany and the rest of Continental 
Western Europe are, in comparison with those of hhigland, wretch¬ 
edly compiled. Hut they raise the veil just enough to let us catch 
a glimpse of the Medusa head l)chind it. We should be appalled 
at the slate of things at home, if, as in England, our governments 
and parliament.'^ appointed periodically commissions of enquiry into 
economic conditions; if these commissions were armed with the 
same plenary powers to get at the tnilli; if it were possible to find 
for this purpose men as competent, as free from partisanship aiwl 
respect of persons as are the English factory-inspectors, her medi¬ 
cal reporters on public health, her commissioners of enquiry into 
the exploitation of women and children, into housing and food. 
Perseus wore a magic cap that the monsters he hunted down miglit 
not sec him. Wc draw the magic cap down over eyes and ears as 
a make-believe that there arc no monsters. 

Let ns not deciave ourselves on this. As in the 18th century, 
the American War of Independence sounded the tocsin for the 
European middle-class, so in the lOlh century, the American Civil 
War sounded it for the European working class. In England the 
progress of social disintegration is i)alpal)le When it has reached 
a certain point, it must react on the continent. There it will take 
a form more ])rutal or moie humane, according to the degree of 
development of the working class itself. Apart from higher motives, 
therefore, their own most important interests dictate to the classes 
that are for the nonce the ruling ones, the removal of all legally 
removable hindrances to the free development of the working class. 
For this reason, as well as others, I have given so large a space in 
this volume to the history, the details, and the results of English 
factory legislation. One nation can and should learn from others. 
And even when a society has got upon the right track for the dis- 
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covery of the natural laws of its movement—and it is the ulti¬ 
mate aim of this work io lay bare the economic law of motion 
of modern society—it can neither clear by bold leaps, nor remove 
by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by the successive phases 
of its normal development. But it can shorten and lessen the birth- 
pangs. 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, a word. I paint the cap¬ 
italist and the landlord in no sense couleur de rose. But here in¬ 
dividuals are dealt with only in so far as they are the personifica¬ 
tions of economic categories, embodiments of particular class-rela¬ 
tions and class-interests. My standpoint, from which the evolution 
of the economic formation of society is viewed as a process of 
natural history, can less than any other make the individual re¬ 
sponsible for relations whose crealure he socially remains, however 
much he may subjectively raise himself above them. 

In the domain of Political Economy, free scientific inquiry 
meets not merely the same enemies as in all other domains. The 
peculiar nature of the material it deals with, summons as foes into 
the field of bailie the most violent, mean and malignant passions 
of the human breast, the Furies of private interest. The English 
Established Church, will more readily pardon an attack on 
88 of its 39 articles Ilian on of its income. Nowadays atheism 
itself is culpa levis [a light offense], as compared with criticism of 
existing property relations. Nevertheless, there is an unmistakable 
advance. I refer, e.g., to the blue book published within the last few 
weeks: “Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions Abroad, re¬ 
garding Industrial Questions and Trades’ Unions.” The represent¬ 
atives of the English Crown in foreign countries there declare in so 
many words that in Germany, in France, to l)e brief, in all the 
civilized states of the European continent, a radical change in the 
existing relations lictween capital and labour is as evident and inevi¬ 
table as in England. At the same time, on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Wade, vice-president of the United States, de¬ 
clared in public meetings that, after the abolition of slavery, a rad¬ 
ical change of the relations of capital and of property in land is 
next upon the order of the day. These are signs of the times not 
to be hidden by purple mantels or black cassocks. They do not 
signify that tomorrow a miracle will happen. They show that, within 
the ruling classes themselves, a foreboding is dawning that the 
present society is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
change, and is constantly changing. 

The second volume of this work will treat of the process of the 
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circulation of capital (Book II.), and of llie varied forms a&sumtxt 
by capital in the course of its development (Book III.); the third 
and last volume (Book IV.), the history of the theory. 

Every opinion based on scientific ('ri tic ism I welcome. As to thi* 
prejudices of so-called public opinion, to which I have never made 
concessions, now as aforetime the maxim of the great Florentine 
is mine: 

"'Scgiii il iuo cors(t. r htsaa dit' (e geiiti/' 

[^'Fi)llow your own course, and let people talk.”] 

Karl Man 

London July 2.j, IStw 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO 

THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION OF CAPITAL 

...That the method (‘niployed in Das Ka/nlal has been little 
understood, is shown by the various conceptions, contradictory 
one to anolher, that ha\t‘ beeji lonned of it, 

Tims the Paris Rcinie Positiviste rcproaclies me in that, on the 
one hand, 1 treat economies metaphysically, and on the other 
hand—^imagine!—coniine myselt to the mere critical analysis of 
actual lads, instead of wriling recipes (Comlist ones?) tor the 
cook-shops of the future. In answer to the reproach in re meta¬ 
physics, Professor Sieber has it: ‘*lr so far as it deals with actual 
theory, the method of Marx is the deductive method of the whole 
Engl sh scluiol, i\ sclnml whose tailings and virtues are common 
to the best theoretic economists.” M. Block—“Les theoriciens du 
sociahsme cn Allemagne, Extrait du Journal des Economistes, 
Juillct et Aout 1872”—makes the discovery that my method 
analytic and says: “Par cct ouvrage M. Marx se classe parnii les 
esprits analytiques les plus eminents.” German reviews, of course, 
shriek out at “Hegelian sophistics.” The European Messenger 
[Vestnik Yevropij] of St. Petersburg, in an article dealing exclu¬ 
sively with the method of Das Kapital (May number, 1872, pp. 
427-J36), finds my method of inquiry severely realistic, but my meth¬ 
od of presentation, unfortunately, German-dialectical. It says: “At 
tirst sight, if the judgment is based on the external form of the 
presentation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal of ideal philos¬ 
ophers, alw’^ays in the German, i,e., the bad sense of the word 
But in point of fact he is intinitely more realistic than all his fore¬ 
runners in the work of economic criticism. lie can in no sense 
be called an idealist.” I cannot answer the writer better than by 
aid of a few extracts from his own criticism, which may interest 
some of my readers to whom the Russian original is inaccessible. 

After a quotation from the Preface to my Criticism [Critique] of 
Political Economy^ Berlin 1859, pp. IV-VII, where I discuss the mate¬ 
rialistic basis of my method, the writer goes on: “The one thing which 
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IS of moment to Marx, is to find the law of the phenomena with 
whose investigation he is concerned; and not only is that law oi 
moment to him, which governs these phenomena, in so far as they 
have a definite form and mutual connection within a given histor¬ 
ical period. Of still greater moment to him is the law of their 
variation, of their development, fe., of their transition from one 
form into another, trom one series of connections into a different 
one. This law once discovered, he investigates in detail the effects 
in which it manifests itself in social life. Consequently, Marx only 
troubles himself about one thing: to show, by rigid scientific in¬ 
vestigation, the necessity of successive determinate orders of social 
conditions, and to establish, as impartially as possible, the facts 
that serve him for fundamental starting points. For this it is quite 
enough, if he proves, at the same lime, holh the necessity of the 
present order of things, and the necessity of another order into 
which the first must inevitably pass over; and this all the same, 
whether men believe or do not believe it, whether they are con¬ 
scious or unconscious of it. Marx treats the social movement as a 
process of natural history, governed by laws not only independent 
of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but rather, on the 
contrary, determining that will, consciousness and intelligence. ... 
If in the history ot civilization tlie conscious element plays a part 
so subordinate, then it is self-evident that a critical inquiry whose 
subject-matter is civilization, can, less than anything else, have for 
its basis any form of, or any result of, consciousness. That is to 
say, that not the idea, but the material phenomenon alone can serve 
as its starting-point. Such an inquiry will confine itself to the 
confrontation and the comparison of a fact, not with ideas, but 
with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing of moment is 
that both facts be investigated as accurately as possible, and that 
they actually form, each with respect to the other, different mo¬ 
menta of an evolution; })ut most important of all is the rigid ana¬ 
lysis of the series of successions, of the sequences and concatena¬ 
tions in which the different stages of such an evolution present 
themselves. But it will be said, the general laws of economic life 
are one and the same, no matter whether they are applied to the 
present or the past. This Marx directly denies. According to him, 
such abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, in his opinion 
every historical period has laws of its own.... As soon as society 
had outlived a given period of development, and is passing over 
from one given slage to another, it hegms to be subject also to 
other laws. In a word, economic life offers us a phenomenon ana- 
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logons to the history of evolution in other branches of biology. The 
old economists misunderstood the nature of economic laws when 
they likened them to the laws of physics and chemistry. A more 
thorough analysis of phenomena shows that social organisms differ 
among themselves as fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one 
and the same phenomenon falls under quite different laws in con¬ 
sequence of the different structure of those organisms as a whole, 
of the variations of their individual organs, of the different condi¬ 
tions in which those organs function, etc. Marx, e.g,, denies that the 
law of population is the same at all limes and in all places. He 
asserts, on the contrary, that eveiy stage of development has its 
own law of population. . . . With the varying degree of development 
of productive power, social conditions and the laws governing them 
vary too. Whilst Marx sets himself the task of following and ex¬ 
plaining from this point of view the economic system established 
by the sway of capital, he is only formulating, in a strictly scien¬ 
tific manner, the aim that every accurate investigation into econom¬ 
ic life must have. The scientific value of such an inquiry lies 
in the disclosing of the special laws that regulate the origin, exist¬ 
ence, development, and death of a given social organism and its 
replacement by another and higher one. And it is this value lhat, 
in point of fact, Marx’s book has.” 

Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be actually my 
method, in this striking and (as far as concerns my own applica¬ 
tion of it) generous way, what else is he picturing but the dialec¬ 
tic method? 

Of course tlio method of presentation must differ in form from 
that of inquiry. The latter has to appropriate the material in detail, 
to analyse its different forms of development, to trace out their 
inner connection. Only alter this work is done, can the actual 
movement be adequately described. If this is done successfully, if the 
life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected as in a minor, then it 
may appear as if we had before us a mere a priori construction. 

My dialectic melhod is not only different from the Hegelian, but 
is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life process of the human brain, 
i.€,, the process of thinking, which, under the name of “the Idea,” 
he even transforms into an independent subject, is the demiurgos 
[creator] of the real world, and the real world is only the external, 
phenomenal form of “the Idea.” With me, on Ihe contrary, the 
ideal is nothing else than the material world reflected by the hu¬ 
man mind, and translated into forms of thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticized nearly 
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Ihirty years ago, at a lime when it was still the fashion. But just 
as I was working at the first volume of Das hapital^ it was the 
good pleasure of tlic peevish, arrogant, mediocre Ejiiyorot [Epi- 
goni] who now talk large in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel in 
the same way as the brave Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s lime 
treated Spinoza, i.e., as a “dead dog.’' I therefore openly avowed 
myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and even liere and there, 
in Ihe chapter on the theory of value, coquetted with the modes 
of expression peculiar to him. The mystilication which dialectic 
sufTers in Hegel’s hands, by no means prevents him from being the 
first to present its general form of working in a comprehensive and 
conscious manner. With him it is standing on its head. It must be 
turned right side up again, if you would discover the rational ker¬ 
nel within the mystical shell. 

In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in Germany, 
because it seemed to Iransfigurc and to glorify the existing state of 
things. In its rational form it is a scandal and abomination to bour- 
geoisdoni and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes in its 
comprehension and affirmative rccognit’on of the existing state of 
things at the same time also the recognition of the negation of 
that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards every 
historically developed social form as in fluid movement, and there¬ 
fore takes into account its transient nature not less than its mo¬ 
mentary existence; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is 
in its essence critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of capitalist so¬ 
ciety impress themselves upon the practical bourgeois most striking¬ 
ly in the changes of the periodic cycle, through which modern in¬ 
dustry runs, and whose crowning point is the universal crisis. That 
crisis is once again approaching, although as yet but in its prelim¬ 
inary stage; and by the universality of its theatre and the inten¬ 
sity of its action it will drum dialectics even into the heads of the 
mushroom-upstarts of the new holy Prusso-Gcrman empire.^ 

Karl Marx 

London, Jaimanj 24, 1873. 

^ Marx adds Ihe following note here jii the French edition of CMpitai' 

“The Piefiicc to the second edilion is dated January 24, 1873, and only 
a short lime after its publication the crisis predicted in it brokte out in 
Austria, the United Stales and Germany Many erroneously believe that the 
general crisis exhausted its strength in these violent but partial explosions. 
Yet, on the contrary, this crisis is approaching its apogee England will be 
the site of the main explosion, but the whole world market will feel its 
repercussions.”— Ed, 
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HISTORICAL TENDENCY OF CAPITALIST 
ACCUMULATION' 


What docs the primitive accumulation of capital, i.c., its histor¬ 
ical genesis, resolve itself inlo‘^ In so tar as it is not immediate 
transformation of slaves and serfs into wage labourers, and there¬ 
fore a mere change of form, it only means the expropriation of 
the immediate producers, Le.^ the dissolution of private property 
based on the labour of its owner. Private property, as the antithe¬ 
sis to social, collective property, exists only where the means of 
labour and the external conditions of labour belong to private in¬ 
dividuals,. But according as these private individuals are labourers 
or not labourers, private property has a different character. The 
numberless shades that it at first sight presents correspond to the 
intermediate stages lying between these two extremes. The private 
property of the labourer in his means ot production is the founda¬ 
tion of petty industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing or both; 
petty industry, again, is an essential condition for the development 
of social production and of the free individuality of the labourer 
himself. Of course, this petty mode of production exists also under 
slavery, serfdom, and other states of dependence. But it flourishes, 
it lets loose its whole energy, it attains its adequate classical form, 
only where the labourer is the private owner of his own means of 
labour set in action by himself: the peasant of the land which he 
cultivates, the artisan of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso. 
This inode of production presupposes parcelling of the soil, and 
scattering of the other means of production. As it excludes the con¬ 
centration of these means of production, so also it excludes co- 

' The present article is chapter XXXIf, one of the eight chapters, of Part 
VIIT, entitled *The So-Called* Primitive Accumulation,” of the first volunie of 
Capital, — Ed, 
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operation, division of labour within each separate process of pro¬ 
duction, the control over, and the productive application of, the 
forces of Nature by society, and the free development of the social 
productive powers. It is compatible only with a system of produc¬ 
tion, and a society, moving within narrow and more or less primi¬ 
tive bounds. To perpetuate it would be, as Pecqueur rightly says, 
‘Ho decree universal mediocrity.'’ At a certain stage of development 
it brings forth the material agencies for its own dissolution. From 
that moment new forces and new passions spring up in the bosom 
of society; but the old social organization fetters them and keeps 
them down. It must be annihilated; it is annihilated. Its annihila¬ 
tion, the transformation of the individualized and scattered means 
of production into socially concentrated ones, of the pigmy property 
of the many into the huge property of the few, the expropriation 
of the great mass of the people from the soil, from the means of 
subsistence, and from the means of labour, this fearful and 
painful expropriation of the mass of the people forms the prelude 
to the history of capital. It comprises a series of forcible methods, 
of which we have passed in review only those that have been epoch- 
making as methods of the primitive accumulation of capital. The 
expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished with 
merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions the most 
infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. 
Self-earned private property, that is based, so to say, on the fusing 
together of the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the 
conditions of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private prop¬ 
erty, which rests on exploitation of the nominally free labour ol 
others, i,€., on wage labour.^ 

As soon as this process of transformation has sufficiently de¬ 
composed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as the la¬ 
bourers are turned into proletarians, their means of labour into 
capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of production stands on its 
own feet, then the further socialization of labour and further 
transformation of the land and other means of production into so¬ 
cially exploited and, therefore, common means of production, as 

* “We are facing a situation that Is entirely new for society... we en¬ 
deavour to separate every form of properly from every form of labour.’* 
Sismondi, Nouveaux Principes de VEconomic Politique, Vol. II, p. 434. [iVote 
by Marx,] 
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well as the further expropriation of private proprietors, takes a 
new form. That which is now to be expropriated is ho longer the 
labourer working for himself, but the capitalist exploiting many la¬ 
bourers. This expropriation is accomplished by the action of the 
immanent laws of capitalist production itself by the centralization 
of capital. One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with 
this centralization, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever-extending scale, the co-operative form of the 
labour-process, the conscious technical application of science, the 
methodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation of the instru¬ 
ments of labour into instruments of labour only usable in common, 
the economizing of all means of production by their use as the 
means of production of combined, socialized labour, the entangle¬ 
ment of all peoples in the net of the world market, and with this, 
the international character of the capitalist regime. Along with 
the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capital, who 
usurp and monopolize all advantages of this process of transform¬ 
ation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, 
exploitation; but with this too grows the revolt of the working 
class, a class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro¬ 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon Ihe 
mode of production, which has sprung up and nourished along 
with and under it. Centralization of the means of production and 
socialization of labour at last reach a point where they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capitalist 
mode of production, produces capitalist private property. This is 
the first negation of individual private properly, as founded on the 
labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, with the 
inexorability of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is the ne¬ 
gation of negation. This does not re-establish private property 
for the producer, but gives him individual property based on 
the acquisitions of the capitalist era: i.e.^ on co-operation and 
the possession in common of the land and of the means of pro¬ 
duction. 

The transformation of scattered private property, arising from 
individual labour, into capitalist private properly is, naturally, a 
process incomparably more protracted, violent, and difficult than 
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the transformation of capitalist private property, already practi¬ 
cally resting-on socialized production, into socialized property. In 
the former case, we had the expropriation of the mass of the peo¬ 
ple by a few usurpers; in the latter, we have the expropriation of 
a few usurpers by the mass of the people.^ 


* The advance of indiislry, whose iiivoluulary promoter is the bourgeoisie, 
replaces the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolu¬ 
tionary combination, due to association The development of modern industry, 
therefore, cuts from under its feel the very foundation on which the bourgeoi¬ 
sie produces and appropriates products What the bourgeoisie therefore pro¬ 
duces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the 
proletariat are etiually inevitable.... Of all the classes that stand face to face 
with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. 
The other classes decay and finally disappear in the face of modern industry, 
the proletariat is its special and essential product... . The lower middle class: 
the small manufacturer, the shop-keeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these' 
fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as frac¬ 
tions of the middle class .,. they are reactionary, for they try to roll back 
the wh6el of history. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifest der Konimunisii 
9chen Paiteif London 1847, pp. 9 and 11 \f^ote by Marx] i 



Frederick Engels 
MAllX’S CAPITAV 

1 

As long as there have been capitalists and workers on earth no 
book has appeared which is of as much importance for the work¬ 
ers as the one before us. The relation between capital and labour, 
the axis on which our entire present system of society turns, is 
here treated scientifically for the firsl time and with a thoroughness 
and acuity such as was possible only for a German. Valuable as 
the writings of an Owen, Saint-Simon or Fourier are and will re¬ 
main—it was reserved for a German to climb to the height from 
which the whole field of modern social relations can be seen clear¬ 
ly and in full view just as the lower mountain scenery is seen 
by an observer standing on the topmost peak. 

Political economy up to now has taught us that labour is the 
source of all wealth and the measure of all values, so that two 
objects whose production has cost the same labour lime possess 
the same value and must also be exchanged for each other, since 
on the average only equal values are exchangeable for one 
another. At the same time, however, it teaches that there exists a 
kind of stored up labour, which it calls capital; that this capital, 
owing to the auxiliary sources contained in it, raises the productiv¬ 
ity of living labour a hundred and a thousand fold, and in return 
claims a certain compensation which is termed profit or gain. As 
we all know, this occurs in reality in such a way that the profits 
of stored up, dead labour become ever more massive, the capitals 
of the capitalists become ever more colossal, while the wages of 
Tving labour become constantly less and the mass of the workers 
living solely on wages becomes ever more numerous and poverty- 

* These two articles were written in the beginning of March 1868, and 
originally printed in the Demokratisches Wochenblatt^ Leipzig, of March 2l 
and 28, 1868. They were intended to acquaint German workers with the con¬ 
tents of the first volume of Capital^ which had been published a short time 
before.—Ed. 
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stricken. How is this contriKliclioii to be solved? How can there 
remain a profit for the capitalist it the worker receives in compen¬ 
sation the full value of the labour he adds to his product? And 
this should be the case, nevertheless, since only ecpial values an* 
exchanged. On thii other hand, how caii ecpial values J)e exchanged, 
how can the worker receive the full value of lii^ product, if, as is 
admitted by many economists, this product is divided Jietweeii him 
and the capitalisls‘^ Economics up to now has ))een helpless in the* 
face of the contradiction, and writes or stutters embarrassed phrases 
which say nothing. Even the previous socialist ciitics of eco¬ 
nomics lia\e not be(‘n aJ)Ie lo do more than to enijihasize the 
contradiction; no one resolved it, until now al last Marx lias 
traced the jirocess by which this profit arises right to its birthplace* 
and has thereby made everything clear. 

In tracing the development of capital, Marx starts out from 
the simple, notoriously obvious tact that the capitalists turn their 
capital to account by excliange: they Iniy commodities tor their 
money and afterwards sell them lor more money than they cost 
For example, a capitalist buys cotton lor 1,000 Ihaleis^ and resells 
it for 1,100, Urns *'(*arning” 100 llialeis. I'his excess of 100 thalers 
over the original caj)ilal Marx calls siirplii'> vuliic. What is tlie ori¬ 
gin ol this surplus valueAccording lo the economists’ assumption, 
only equal values are (*xchanged and in Ihe sphere of abstract 
theory tins is correct, lhaice the purchase of cotton and its subse 
quent sale can just as little yield surplus value as the exchange ot 
a silver thaler lor thirty silver gioschen- and the re exchange of the 
small coins tor a silver thaler, a process hy whicti one becomes 
neitiicr richer nor poorer Ihil surplus vidue can just a^ little arise 
from se]lt‘rs selling commodilies above their value, or purchasers 
buying tin in below their value, liecaiise each one is in turn buyer 
and seller and this would therefore again balance. Just as little can 
it arise from buyers and sellers recijirocally overreaching each oth¬ 
er, for this would create no new or surplus value, but only divide 
the existing capital dilferently lietween the capitalists. In spite ol 
the fact that the capitalist buys the commodities at their value and 
sells Ihein al their value, lie gets more value out than he puts in. 
How does this happen? 

* Thaler —a silver coin woilh approxiiiialcly three sliillinf»s, which was in 
cireiiialion in (ieriiiaiiy and Western Europe unlit the end ot the nineteenth 
renlury — Etl. 

- Silver groschen— a small silvcn coin, l/aO of a thaler, in circulation in 
Prussia until Ihe seventies of the last rontury — TJd. 
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Tiie capitalist finds on the market under present social condi- 
lions one commodify which has the peculiar property that its use 
is a source of new vcdiie, is a creation of new value. This commod¬ 
ity is labour power, 

Wiiat is the value oi labour power? The value of every com¬ 
modity is measured by the labour required lor ils production. La 
hour ])ower exists in the form of the living worker who requires a 
definite amount of means of subsistence lor his existence as well 
as for the maintenance of his lamily, which ensures the conlmu- 
anct‘ ot labour power even alter liis death. The la]>our time neces¬ 
sary lor i^roducing these means ol sul)sistence represcMils tlieielore 
the value of the labour power. Th<* capitalist pays this value 
weekly and purchases loi that the use of one week’s labour of the 
worker So lar Messiiairs the 4‘conomists will be pretty well in 
agrei'inent with us as to the value ol labour powei. 

rile capitalist now sets his worker to work. In a certain period 
of time tile worker will have t)erloi med as much labour as was rep¬ 
resented by his weekly wam‘s. Supposing that the weekly wage of 
a worker represents tliree labour days, then if llie worker begins 
on Monday, he has by Wednesday evening replaced for the capital¬ 
ist the full value of the wage paid, lUit does he then slop work- 
ing '^ at all. The capitalist has bought his weelTs labour and 
the woiker must go on working also during the last three days of 
the week. This surplus labour of the worker, over and above the 
lime necessary to replace his wages, is the source of surplus valuey 
of profit, of the continually growing accumulation of capital. 

J)o not say it is an arbitrary assumption that the worker repro¬ 
duces in three days the wages he has received and works the re¬ 
maining three days for tlie capitalist. Whether he takes exactly 
three days to replace his wages, or two or four, is to he sure quitt' 
immaterial here and varies according to circumstances; the main 
point is Itiat the ca]}ita]ist, ))eside'> the labour he pays for, also 
extracts labour that he does not pay for, and this is no arbitrary 
assumption, for the day the capitalist only extracts from the work¬ 
er as much labour in the long run as he paid him in wages, on 
that day he would shut down his workshop, since indeed his 
whole profit would come to nought. 

Here we have the solution of all those contradictions. The ori¬ 
gin of surplus value (of which the capitalist’s profit forms an im¬ 
portant part) is now quite clear and natural. The value of the 
labour power is paid for, but this value is far less than that which 
a capitalist manages to extract from the labour power, and it is just 
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Ihe difference, the unpaid labour^ which constitutes the share of 
the capitalist, or more accuralely, of the capitalist class. For even 
the protil that the cotton dealer made on his cotton in the above 
example must consist of unpaid labour, if cotton prices have not 
risen. The trader must have sold to a cotton manufacturer, who 
is able to extract a profit for himself from his product besides the 
100 thalers, and therefore divides with him the unpaid labour he 
has pocketed. In general it is Ihi^ unpaid labour which maintams 
all the non-working members of society. The state and municipal 
taxes, as far as they atTect the capitalist class, are paid from it, 
as also the ground rent of the landowners, etc. On it rests the 
whole existing social system. 

It would however be absurd to assume that unpaid labour arose 
only under present conditions where production is carried on by 
capitalists on the one hand and wage workers on the other. On 
the contrary, the oppressed class at all times has had to perform 
unpaid labour. During the whole long period when slavery was the 
prevailing form of the organization of labour, the slaves had to 
perform much more labour than was returned to them in the 
form of means of subsistence. The same was Ihe case under the 
rule of serfdom and right up to the abolition of peasant corvee 
labour; here in fact the ditTerence stands out palpably between the 
lime during which the peasant works for his own maintenance 
and the surplus labour for the feudal lord, precisely because the 
latter is carried out separately from the former. The form has 
now been changed, but the substance remains and as long as “a 
part of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production, 
the labourer, free or not free, must add to the working time neces¬ 
sary for his own maintenance an extra working time in order to 
produce the means of subsistence for the owners of the means of 
production.”^ 

II 

In the previous article we saw lh«at every worker employed by 
a capitalist performs two kinds of labour: during one part of his 
working lime he replaces the wages advanced to him by the cap¬ 
italist, and this part of his labour Marx terms the necessary labour, 
13ut afterwards he has to go on working and during that time he 
produces surplus value for the capitalist, an important part of which 
constitutes profit. That part of the labour is called surplus labour. 


1 Capital Vol. I, p. 218.—Ed. 
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Let us assume that the worker works three days of the week 
to replace his wages and three days to produce surplus value for 
the capitalist. Putting it otherwise, it means lhat, with a twelve- 
hour working day, he works six hours daily for his wages and six 
hours lor the production ol surplus value. One can only get six 
days out of Ihe week, or at most seven even by including Sunday, 
but one can extract six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen or even more 
hours of labour out of every single day. The worker sells the 
capitalist a work ng day for his day’s wages. But, what is a work¬ 
ing day? Eight hours or eighteen? 

ll is to ihe capitalist’s interest to make the working day as 
long as possible. The longer it is, the more surplus value it pro¬ 
duces. The worker correctly feels lhat every hour ot labour which 
he performs over and above the replacemenl of the wage isunjuslly 
extorted from him; he experiences in his own person what it means 
to work excessive hours. The capitalist fights for his profit, the 
worker tor hiS health, for a few hours of daily rest, to be able to 
occupy himself as a human being in other ways as well, besides 
working, sleeping and eating. It may be remaiked in passing that 
it does not depend at all upon the good will of the individual cap¬ 
italists whether they desire to embark on this struggle or not, since 
competition compels even the most philanthropic among them to 
join with his colleagues and to make a working lime as long as 
theirs the rule. 

The struggle for the fixing of the working day has lasted from 
the first historical appearance of free workers on the scene up to 
the present day. In various trades, di/Tereni Irad tional working 
days prevail; but in reality they are seldom adhered lo. Only where 
the law fixes the working day and supervises its observance can 
one really say that there exists a normal working day. And up to 
now this is the case almost solely in the factory districts of Eng¬ 
land Here the ten-hour work’ng dav (ten and a half hours on five 
days, seven and a half hours on Saturday) has been fixed for all 
women and for youths of thirteen to eighleen, and since the men 
cannot work without them, they also come under the ten-hour 
working day. This law has been won by English factory workers 
by years of endurance, through the most pcrsislcnt, stubborn strug¬ 
gle with the factory owners, through freedom of the press, the 
right of association and assembly, as well as through adroit utiliza- 
t’on of the d'visions in the ruling class ilself ll has become the 
palladium of the English workers, it has gradually become extend¬ 
ed to all branches of large-scale industry and last year to almost 
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all trades^ al least to all those cinployinj^ women and children. The 
present work contains most exhaustive material on the history 
of tills legislative regulation of the working day in England. 
The next “North German Reichstag’'^ will also have factory 
regulations to discuss and therefore the regulation of factory labour. 
We expect that none of the deputies elected by German workers 
will proceed to discuss this hill without previously making them¬ 
selves thoroughly conversant with Marx's book. There is much to be 
achieved there. The divisions whhin the ruling classes are more 
favourable to the workers than thev ever were in England, because 
univerHal suffrage compels the ruling classes to court the favour 
of the workers. Under these circumstances, four or live representa¬ 
tives of the proletariat arc a power, if they know how to use their 
position, if above all they know what is at issue, which tin* bour¬ 
geois do not know. And for this puirpose, Marx's book gives them 
all the material in ready form. 

We will pass over a number of other very fine invesligatiiuis 
of more theoretical interest and will halt only at the linal chapter 
[part] which deals with the accunuilalion of capilal. Ileie it is first 
shown that the capitalist mode of production, i c ^ that elfected b\ 
capitalists on the one hand and by wage workers on tlu^ other, not 
only continually produces anew the capital of the capitalist, but also 
continually produces anew the poverty of the workers at the same 
lime. Thereby it is ensured that there always exist anew, on the one 
hand, capitalists who arc the owners <)f all means of subsistence, 
raw materials and instruments of labour, and, on the other lia^'d. 
tlie great mass of workers who are compelled to sell their labour 
power to these capitalists for an amount of the means of siihsislence 
which at best just suflices lo maintain them in a condition capa])le 
of working and to bring up a new generation of al)le-l>odied 
proletarians. But capital does not merely reproduce itself: it is 
continually increased and multiplied—hence its power over the 
properlyless class of workers. And just as it itself is reproduced 
on an ever greater scale, so the modern capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion reproduces the class of propertyless workers also on an ever 
greater scale and in ever greater numbers. . accumulation [of 
capital] reproduces the capital-relation on a progressive scale, more 
capitalists or larger capitalists al this pole, more wage workers at 
that.... Accumulation of capital is, therefore, increase of the 

^ A representative body of the ‘‘Norlli German Confederation,’* wliioh came 
into existence after the victory of Prussia over Austria in 1866.—Ed. 
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proletariat”^ wSince, however, owing to the progress ot machinery, 
owing to improved agriculture, etc., lewer and fewer workers are 
necessary in order to produce tlie same quantity of products, since 
Ihis perfecting, that is, this making tlie workers supertluous, 
grows more rapidly than the glowing capital itself, what 
liecomes ol this ever-increasing number of workers? They form 
an industrial reserve army, which is paid beloiu the value of its 
labour and is irregularly employed or comes under the care of 
public Poor Law institutions during times of bad or moderate busi¬ 
ness, but \\hich is indispensable to the capitalist class at times 
when business is especially lively, as is palpably evident in Eng¬ 
land—but which under all circumstances serves to break the pow¬ 
er of resistance ol the regularly employed workers and to keep 
their wages down. “The greater the social wealth . . . the greater is 

the [relalive surplus population or]“ industrial reserve army_But 

the greater this leserve army in proporlion to the active [regularly 
employed! hdiour army, the greater is the mass of a consolidated 
[permanent I sin plus jiopulation [or strata ot workers],- whose 
misery is in inverse ratio to its torment ot labour. The more extensive, 
finally, the Lazarus-layers of the working class, and the industrial 
reserve army, the greater is otticial pauperism This is the absolute 
(jenend lam of capitalist accumulation 

These, strictly scientifically proved—and the otficial economists 
lake great care not to make even an attempt at a refutation—are 
some of ihe chief laws of the modern, capitalist social system. But 
does this lell the whoh* story‘^ By no means. Just as sharply as he 
stresses the liad sides ot capitalist produclion does Marx also clear¬ 
ly prove that this social form was necessary to develop the pro¬ 
ductive forces ol society to a Uvel which will make poss bio an 
equal development worthy of human beings for all members of 
sociely. All earlier forms of society were too poor for this. Capital¬ 
ist production for the first time creates the wealth and the produc- 
live forces necessary for this, hut at the same time it also creates, in 
the numerous and oppressed workers, the social class which is more 
and more compelled to claim the utilization of this wealth and 
these productive forces for the w'liole of society— instead of, as 
today, for a monopolist class 


1 Capital, Vol. I, p 627.—/if/. 

® Insertions in brackt'Is by Knsjt^ls —Ed, 
® CapHah Vol. 1. pp. 659-60.—M 
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• ..But what did Marx say about surplus value that is new? 
How is it that Marx’s theory of surplus value struck home like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and that in all modern countries, 
too, wh le ihc Iheorics of all his socialist predecessors, including 
Rodbcrtus,^ vanished without cfTect? 

The history of chemistry od'ers an illustration which explains 
this: 

Until almost the end of last century, the phlogistic theory pre¬ 
vailed, as we know. It assumed that the essence of all combustion 
consisted in the separation from the burning substance of another, 
hypothetical substance, an absolute combustible, named phlo¬ 
giston. This theory sufficed for the explanation of most of the 
chemical phenomena then known, although not without consider¬ 
able forcing in many cases. But in 1774, Priestley discovered a 
kind of air which he found to be so pure, or so free from phlo¬ 
giston, that common air seemed adulterated in comparison with it. 
He called it dcphlogisticated air. Shortly after him, Scheele obtained 
the same kind of air in Sweden, and demonstrated its presence 
in the atmosphere. He also found that this air disappeared, whenever 
a substance was burned in it or in ordinary air, and therefore he 
called it fire-air. “From these facts he drew the conclusion that the 
compound arising from the union of phlogiston with one of the 
components of the air” (that is to say, by combustion) “was nothing 
but fire or heat, which escaped through the glass. 


^ Written on May 5, 1885, and originally published the same year in the 
first edition of the second volume of Capital. — Ed. 

* Joltann Karl Hodbertus-Jagetzow (1805-75): Prussian landlord; theoreti¬ 
cian of so-called slate socialism.— Ed. 

* Roscoe-Schorlemmer: Ausfuhrliches Lehrbiich der Chemie, Braunschweig 
1877, I, pp. 13, 18. [Note by F. Engels.] 
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Priestley and Scheele had produced oxygen, but did not know 
what they had discovered. They “remained entangled in the” phlo¬ 
gistic “categories as they found them.” The element, which was 
to upset the whole phlogistic concept and to revolutionize chem- 
istry, remained barren in their hands. But Priestley had immediate¬ 
ly communicated his discovery to Lavoisier in Paris, and Lavoi¬ 
sier, by means of this new fact, now examined all phlogistic 
chemistry. He first discovered that the new kind of air was a new 
chemiCal element, and that in combustion it was not a case of the 
mysterious phlogiston departing from the burning substance, but 
of this new element combining with the substance. Thus he placed 
all chemistry, which in its phlogistic form had stood on its head, 
on its feet for the first time. And although he did not produce 
oxygen independently of the others and at the same time as they, 
as lie claimed later on, he nevertheless is the real discoverer of 
oxygen as compared with the other two, who had merely produced 
it without any suspicion of what it was they had produced. 

Marx stands in the same relation to h s predecessors in the 
theory of surplus value as Lavoisier to Priestley and Scheele. The 
existence of that part of a product’s value which we now call sur¬ 
plus value had been ascertained long before Marx. What it consists 
of had-also been stated, more or less distinctly, of Ihe product 
of labour for which its appropriator has not paid any equivalent. 
But they got no further. Some of them—the classical bourgeois 
economists—investigated at most the proportion in which the 
product of labour is divided between the labourer and the owner 
of the means of production. Others—the socialists—found this divi¬ 
sion unjust and looked for utopian means of abolishing this injus¬ 
tice. Both remained in thrall to the economic categories as they had 
found them. 

Then Marx came forward. And he did so in direct opposdion 
to all his predecessors. Where they had seen a solution, he saw 
only a problem. He saw that here there was neither dephlogisticated 
air, nor fire-air, but oxygen, that it was not a matter of simply 
recording an economic fact or of the conflict of this fact with 
eternal justice and true morality, but concerned a fact destined 
to revolutionize the whole of political economy and olTering a 
key to the understanding of all capitalist production—to the one 
who knew how to use it. With this fact as a starting point he 
examined all the categories he found at hand, just as Lavoisier, 
with oxygen as a starting point, had examined the categories of 
phlogistic chemistry he had found at hand. In order to know what 
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surplus value was, he had to find out what value was. Ricardo’s 
theory of value itself had to he subjected to criticism first of all 
Thus Marx investigated labour in regard to its value-creating qual¬ 
ity, and for the first time established wluit labour produces value, 
and why and how it does this, and that value is nothing but coag¬ 
ulated labour of this kind—a point which Rodbertus never grasped 
to the end of his days. Marx then examined the relation of 
commodities to money, demonstrating how and why, thanks to 
their immanent property of value, coinmodilics and commodity ex¬ 
change must ])roducc the antagonism of commodities and money. 
Ilis theory of money, founded on this )>asis, is the lirst exhaustive, 
and now tacitly generally accepted one. lie investigated the trans¬ 
formation of inoney into capital, demonstrating that this transfor¬ 
mation is based on the purchase and sale of labour power. Ry sub¬ 
stituting labour power, the value-producing property, for labour, he 
solved with one stroke one of the ditliculties upon which the Ri¬ 
cardian school was wrecked, u/r., the impossibility of harmonizing 
the mutual exchange of capital and lai)oiir vv Ih the Ricardian law 
of value determination by labour. Ry establishing the distinction 
between constant and variable capital, lie vva^ lirst cnaliled to trace 
the real course of the process ot surplus value formation in the 
utmost detail, and thus to explain it- something which none of his 
predecessors had accomplislied. Thus he established a distinction 
wdthin capital itself with which neither Rodbertus nor the bourgeois 
economists had been able to do anything, but which, neverthe¬ 
less, liirnished the key lor the solution of llie most complicated eco¬ 
nomic prolilems, as is most strikingly proved once again liy ibis 
Volume II, and still moie liy Volume ill, as will be shown. He 
analysed surplus value ilselt further, finding its Iw^o forms, absolute 
and relative surplus vjlue. And be showed the dilferent but in 
each case decisive role that they had played in the historical devel¬ 
opment of capitalist production On the basis ot surplus value he 
developed the first rational theory we have of wages, and gave for 
the first lime the basic features of the history of capitalist accumu¬ 
lation and a portrayal of its historical tendency.... 



Karl Marx 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECOINOMl 

PRKFACF/ 

I examine the system ol bourgeois political economy in the fol¬ 
lowing order: capital, landed properfip uyn(je lidyour; the state, for^ 
eign trade, world market. Under llu* hist thiee lieadings, 1 inves¬ 
tigate the economic conditions of lile ol llie Ihiee great classes into 
which modern Jionrgeois society is divided, the interconnection ot 
Ihe three other headings is obvious at a glaaci‘ The first section 
oi the first book, which deals wilh capital, camsisls ot Ihe following 
chapters: I. Com modi lies; 2. Money oi simple circulation’ Capi¬ 
tal in general. TJie first two chapters form the contents ol the pres¬ 
ent part. The total material lies before me in the form ot mono- 
LiraplK, which were written at peiiods widely separated om* from 
another, for self-claiification, not f('r jiubhcation, and their elalio- 
lation in connected form according to the above plan will be de* 
pendenl on external circumstances. 

1 am omitting a general introduction which I had projected be¬ 
cause on closer reflection any anticijiation ol lesnlls yet lo be proved 
appears to me to he disturbing, and the reader who desires to fol¬ 
low me must he resolved to ascend trom the particular lo the gen¬ 
eral. A few indications of the course of my own politico-economic 
studies may, on the other hand, appear not out of place liere. 

I was taking up law, which study, however, I only pm sued 
as a sut>ordinate subject along wilh phfiosophy and history. In the 
year 1842-43, as editor of the Rheinische Zeitiing, I experienced 
lor the first time the embarrassment of having to take part in dis¬ 
cussions on so-called material interests. The proceedings of the Rhen¬ 
ish Landtag on thefts of wood and parcelling of landed property, 
the official polemic which Ilerr von Schaper, then Oberprdsident 
of the Rhine Province, opened against the Rheinische Zeifung on 
the conditions of the Moselle peasantry, and finally debates on free 

^ This Preface was originally published in Berlin in 1859— Ed. 
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trade and protective tariffs gave the first incentive to my occupa¬ 
tion with economic questions. On the other hand, at that time when 
the good will “to go further” frequently outweighed specialized 
knowledge, a philosophically weakly tinged echo of French so-^ 
ciaJism and communism made itself audible in the Rlieinisclie ZeiU 
uiuj. 1 declared myselt against this bungling, but frankly confessed 
at the same time in a controversy with the AlUjemeine Auysburger 
Zeitung that my previous studies did not permit me to venture tor 
myself any judgment on the content of the French tendencies. In¬ 
stead, 1 eagerly seized on the illusion of the managers of the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung, who thought that by a weaker attitude on the part 
of the paper they could secure a remission of the death sentence 
passed upon iU to effect my withdrawal from the public stage into 
the study. 

The iirsl work which I undertook for a solution of the doubts 
which assailed me was a cr’tical review of the Hegelian philosophy 
of law, a work the introduction to which appeared in 1844 in the 
Deutsch-Franzoslsche Jahrbucher^ published in Paris. My in\esli- 
galion led to the result that legal relations such as forms of state 
are to be grasped neither from themselves nor from the so-called 
general development of the human mind, but rather have their roots 
in the material conditions of life, the sum total of which Hegel, 
following the example of the Englishmen and Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century, combines under the name of “civil so¬ 
ciety,” that however the anatomy of civil society is to be sought in 
polii cal economy. The investigation of the latter, which I began 
in Paris, I continued in Brussels, whither I had emigrated in con¬ 
sequence of an expulsion order of M. Guizot. The general result at 
which I arrived and which, once won, served as a guiding thread 
for my studies, can be briefly formulated as follows: In the 
social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will; these rela¬ 
tions of production correspond to a definite stage of develop¬ 
ment of their material forces of production. The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society 
—the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political super¬ 
structure and to which correspond definite forms of social conscious¬ 
ness. The mode of production of material life determines the 
social, political and intellectual life process in general. It is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the 
contrary, (heir social being that determines their consciousness. At 
a certain stage of their development, the material productive fprees 
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in society come in conflict with the existing relations of pro¬ 
duction, or—what is but a legal expression for the same thing— 
with the property relations within wliich they have been at work 
before. From forms of development of the productive forces 
these relations turn into their fetter:^. Then begins an epoch of so¬ 
cial revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the 
entire iinniense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. 
In considering such transformations a distinction should always be 
made between the material transformation of the economic condi¬ 
tions of production, which can be determined with the precision 
of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men become con¬ 
scious of this conflict and tight it out. Just as our opinion of an 
individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we 
not judge ol such a period of translormation by its own conscious¬ 
ness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
trom the contradictions of material life, from the existing con* 
tlict between the social productive forces and the relations of 
production. No social order ever disappears belore all the produc¬ 
tive torces for which there is room in it have been developed; and 
new, higher relations of production never appear before the materi¬ 
al conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the 
old society itself. Therefore, mankind always sets itself only such 
tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, we 
will always find that the task itself arises only when the material 
conditions necessary for its solution already exist or are at least 
in the process of formation. In broad outlines we can designate the 
Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal, and the modern bourgeois modes 
of production as so many progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of society. The bourgeois relations of production are the 
last antagonistic form of the social process of production—antago¬ 
nistic not in the sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising 
from the social conditions of life of the individuals; at the same 
time Ihe productive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois 
society create the material conditions for the solution of that antag¬ 
onism. This social formation constitutes, therefore, the closing 
chapter of the prehistoric stage of human society. 

Frederick Engels, w'th whom, since the appearance of his bril¬ 
liant sketch on the criticism of the economic categories (in the 
Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher)^ I maintained a constant ex¬ 
chancre of ideas by correspondence, had by another road (compare 
his The Condition of the Working Class in England) arrived 
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at the same result as f, and when in the spring of 1845 he also 
settled ill Brussels, wc resolved to work out together the opposition 
ot our view to the ideological view of German philosophy, in tact, 
to settle accounts with our previous philosophical conscience. The 
resolve was carried out in the form ot a criticism of post-llegelian 
philosophy. The manu''Cnpt, two large octavo volumes, had long 
leacJied its jilace of publication in Westphalia when we received 
the news lhal altered ciiciimstances did not allow of its being print¬ 
ed. We abandoned the manuscript to the gnawing criticism of the 
mice all the more willingly since we had achieved our main pin- 
pose—self-clariticalion. Ot the sraitered works in which we put oui 
views bet ore the public at lhal time, now from one aspect, now from 
another, 1 will mention only the Mdiufesto of the Communist Par- 
Uh M nlten lyv 1 aigels and myself, and Discours siir le Ubrv 

eclumge [Discourse on Free l'r(ide\ published by me. The dtci:5ive 
points of our view were first scieiitdically, although only polenii- 
eally, indicated in my work published in 1847 and directed against 
Proiuihou: Misere <le la Philosophic [The Poverty of Philosophy] 
etc. A dissertation wiilti'ii in (ierinaii on Wage Labour^ in which 
I put together my lectures on this suJjjcct delivered in I he Brussels 
Deiitscher Arbeilerverein [German Workers’ SocietvJ, wais interrupt¬ 
ed while being printed by the February Revolution and my consi’- 
qiieiit lorced lemoval lioni Belgium. 

The Inditing of the F!eue lUieinische Zcitimg in 1848 and 18411. 
and the subsecpienl e\enls, interrupted my economic studies which 
could only be ri sinned in the year 1850 in l^ondon. The enormous 
material for the history of political economy which is accuniulaled 
in the British Museum, the favourable vantage point afforded by 
London toi the observation ot bourgeois society, and finally the 
new stage ot development into which the latter appeai*ed to have 
entered with the discovery of gold in California and Australia, de- 
lermined me to begin atresh from the very beginning and to work 
through the ne\v material critically. These studies led partly ot 
themselves into apparently quite remote subjects on which 1 had to 
dwell for a shoiter or longer period. Especially, however, was thi‘ 
time at my disposal limited by the imperative necessity of earning 
my living. My coniribntions, during eight years now, to the first 
hhiglish-American newspaper, the Neiv York Tribune^ compelled an 
extraordinary scattering of my studies, s’nce I occupied myselt 
with newspaper correspondence proper only in exceptional cases. 
However, articles on striking economic events in England and on 
lJu* C.ontinent constituted iso considerable a part of my conlribu- 
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tions that I was compelled to make myself familiar with practical 
details which lie outside the sphere oI llie actual science of polit¬ 
ical economy. 

This sketch ot the course of my studies in the sphere of poliE 
ical economy is intended only to show that my views, however they 
may he jud^^ed and however little they may coincide with the in¬ 
terested prejudices of the ruling classes, are the result of conscien¬ 
tious investigation lasting many years. Hut at the entrance to 
science, as at tin* entrance to hell, the demand must he posted: 

Qiii SI convien lasciare ogni sospetio, 

0(1 in Diltf) convien che (jiii sin morUi. 

I Here all mistrust must Jx* abandoned 
And here must perish every craven thought.] 

Karl Mnrx 

London, .Januarv IS.VJ 
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ON KARL MARX’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY^ 


I 

In all scientific spheres, the Germans have long since demon¬ 
strated their equality with, and in most of them their superiority 
over, the remaining civilized nations. Only one science was not 
able to count on a single German name among its adepts, viz.y po¬ 
litical economy. The reason is obvious. Political economy is the 
theoretical analysis of modern bourgeois society and therefore pre^ 
supposes developed bourgeois conditions, conditions which in Ger¬ 
many, after the wars of the Reformation and the peasant wars, 
particularly after the Thirty Years’ War, could not arise for cen¬ 
turies. The separation of Holland from the Empire forced Germany 
to the rear in world trade and from the outset reduced its indus¬ 
trial development to the scantiest proportions. While the Germans 
were slowly and laboriously recovering from the devastation of the 
civil wars, while they were using up all their civil energy, 
which had never been very great, in fruitless struggle against the 
customs barriers and idiotic trade regulations which every petty 
princeling and imperial baron imposed on the industry of his sub¬ 
jects, while the imperial towns with their guild mummery and 
patrician hauteur were falling into decay—Holland, England and 
France conquered the leading positions in world trade, amassed 
colony after colony and developed the manufacturing industry to 
the highest pitch, until finally England, owing to steam power 
which first imparted value to its coal and iron deposits, altained 
the foremost position in modern bourgeois development. So long, 
however, as a struggle had still to be waged against such ludicrous: 
ly antiquated relics of the Middle Ages as up to 1830 laid fetters 
on the material bourgeois development of Germany, no German 

‘ This review by Engels of Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of Polit¬ 
ical Economq (1859) originally appeared in London in the German periodical 
Das Volk (The People) ^ Nos. 14 and 16 of August 6 and 20, 1859.— Ed, 
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political economy was possible. Only with the establishment ot the 
Zolloerein^ did the Germans arrive at a position in which they could 
at least understand political economy. From this time, in fact, 
began the importation of English and French political economy 
Vor the benefit of the German bourgeoisie. Presently the learned fra¬ 
ternity and the bureaucracy seized hold of the imported material and 
worked it up in a fashion not very creditable to the “German 
spirit.'’ From the medley of industrial barons, traders, schoolmas¬ 
ters and bureaucrats engaged in authorship there arose a German 
economic literature which in its insipidity, shallowness, lack of 
thought, verbosity and plagiarism was parallelled only by the Ger¬ 
man novel. Among the people with practical aims, the protectionist 
school of the industrialists was the first to establish itself; and its 
authority, List, is still the best that German bourgeois-eco¬ 
nomic literature has produced, although the whole of his glori¬ 
ous work is copied from the Frenchman Ferrier, the theoretical 
originator of the Continental System,^ In opposition to this 
tendency there arose in the ’forties the free trade school of the 
merchants in the Baltic provinces, who, with childish but self- 
interested faith, echoed the arguments of the English free traders. 
Finally, among the schoolmasters and bureaucrats who had to 
deal witli the theoretical side of the subject, there were to be 
found dried-up, uncritical herbarium collectors like Herr Rau, 
speculating wiseacres like Herr Stein, who translated foreign 
propositions into undigested Hegelian language, or literary glean¬ 
ers in th(‘ “cultural-historicar' field, like Herr Riehl. The final 
outcome of this was cameralistics,^ a mush consisting of all sorts of 
extraneous matter, with a spattering of eclectic-economic sauce, 
such as would be useful knowledge for a young law school grad¬ 
uate in the employ of the state preparing for his final state board 
<xainination. 

While thus the bourgeoisie, schoolmasters and bureaucracy in 
<iOi*many were still labouring to learn the first elements of English- 
French economics by heart as unassailable dogmas and to attain 

^ Zollverein (Customs Union): A German customs and commercial union was 
osiahlished on January 1, 18.34, between Prussia and other German states. It 
did not include Austria.— Ed. 

* The Continental System was the policy pursued by Napoleon I of pro¬ 
hibiting the import of English goods on the Continent. Instituted in 180C by 
imperial d-ecree, it was adhered to by Spain, Naples and Holland, and later 
also t^rus'sia, Denmark, Russia, Austria and other countries.— Ed. 

* Cameralistics: The scientific subjects formerly required in Germany of 
a government administrative official.— Ed. 
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fcome degree of clarity about them, the German proletarian parly 
appeared on the scene. Its whole theoretical existence proceeded from 
the study of political economy; and scientific, independent German 
economics dates from the moment of its appearance. This German 
economics is based essentially upon the materialist conception of 
history, the basic features of which are presented briefly in the 
preface to the above-named work. The main points of this preface* 
have already been printed in Das Volk, for which reason we 
referred to it. Not only for economics, but for all historical sciences 
(and all sciences which are not natural sciences are historical) a 
revolutionizing discovery was made with this proposition, “that the 
mode of production of matcM'lal life determines the social, political 
and intellectual life process in general”; that all the social and 
political relations, all religious and legal systems, all the theoretical 
outlooks which emerge in the course of history, are to be com¬ 
prehended only when the material conditions of life of the respec¬ 
tively corresponding epochs are understood and the former are de¬ 
rived from these material conditions. “It is not the consciousness of 
men that determines their being; but... their social being that deter¬ 
mines their consciousness.” The proposition is so simple that it must 
be self-evident to anyone who is not bemused by idealist delusions. 
But it involves highly revolutionary consequences, not only for 
theory but also for practice. 

“At a certain stage of their development the material productive forces in 
society come into conflict with the existing relations of production or—what 
is but a legal expression for the same thing—with the property relations within 
which they have been at work before From forms of development ot the 
productive forces these relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch 
of social revolution. With the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed.... The bourgeois 
relations of production are the last antagonistic form of the social process of 
production—antagonistic not in the sense of individual antagonism, but ot one 
arising from the social conditions of life of the individuals; at the same lime 
the productive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois society create the 
material conditions for the solution of that antagonism.” 

As we pursue our materialist thesis further and apply it to the 
present, the perspective of a tremendous revolution, indeed the most 
tremendous revolution of all time, therefore immediately unfolds 
itself before us. 

On closer consideration, it is, however, immediately evident 
that this apparently simple proposition, that the consciousness of 


^ See p. 299 of this volume.- -EVV. 
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ineu depends njt their J)eing and not uicc versa, at once, and in 
its first consequences, runs directly counter to all idealism, even the 
juost concealed. All traditional and customary outlooks on ever\- 
Ihing historical are negated by it. The whole traditional mode «ii 
political reasoning falls to the ground; patriotic noble-mindedness 
lights indignantly against such an unprincipled conception. The 
new mode of outlook, therefore, necessarily came into conflict, not 
only with the representative^^ of the bourgeoisie, but also with the 
mass of French socialists who would fain shake the world in its 
toundations by means of the magic formula: liberte, egalite, frater- 
iiite! But above all it aroused great wrath among the German vulgar- 
democratic vociferators. Ail the ^amc they have by preference at¬ 
tempted to exploit the new idens in plagiaristic fashion, but with rare 
misunderstanding. 

The development of the m:itenali-,t conception even in regard 
lo a single historical example was a scientilic work wdiich would 
have demanded years of tranquil study, for it is obvious that noth¬ 
ing can be done here with mere phrases, that only a mass of 
critically sifted, completely mastered hislorical material can enable 
one lo solve such a task. The Feliruary Revolution thrust our party 
on the political stage and thereby made it impossible for it to pui- 
sue purely scientific aims. Nevertheless, this basic outlook runs like 
a red thread through all the literary productions of the parly. In 
all of them it is demonstrated in each particular case how every 
time the action originated from direct mateiial impulses, not from 
the phrases that accompanied the action, and how, on the contra¬ 
ry, the political and juristic phrases were derived from the mate- 
lial impulses just as much as the political actions and their 
results. 

When, after the defeat of the Revolution of 1848-49, a period 
began in wliich it became more and more impossible to influence 
Germany from without, our party surrendered the field of emigra- 
lional quarrels—for that remained the only possible activity—to 
vulgar democracy. While the latter indulged in intrigues to its 
heart’s content, and squabbled today in order to make up the day 
after, and the day after that again washed all its dirty linen in 
view of everyone—while vulgar democracy went begging through 
the whole of America in order immediately afterwards to stage 
new scandals over the division of the few pence garnered—our party 
was glad once again to have some leisure for study. It had the 
great advantage of having a new scientific outlook as its theoretical 
basis, the working out of which kept it fully occupied; for this 
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reason alone it could never degenerate to such an extent as the 
“great men’' among the emigrants. 

The first fruit of these studies is the book under review. 

II 

In a publication like the one before us there can be no question 
oi a merely desultory criticism of separate chapters taken from 
political economy, of the isolated treatment of this or that disputed 
economic question. Rather it is from the outset constructed so as 
to be a systematic summing up of the whole complex of economic 
science, an interconnected development of the laws of bourgeois 
production and bourgeois exchange. Since the economists are noth¬ 
ing but the interpreters of and apologists for these laws, this de¬ 
velopment is at the same time a criticism of the whole of economic 
lileralure 

Since Hegel’s death hardly any attempt has been made to de¬ 
velop a science in its own inner interconnection. The official Hegel¬ 
ian school had appropriated from the dialectic of the masler only 
the manipulation of the simplest tricks, which it applied to any¬ 
thing and everything, often with ludicrous clumsiness. For it the 
whole inheritance of Hegel was limited to a mere pattern by the 
help of which every theme could be correctly devised, and to 
a compilalion of words and turns of speech which now had no 
other purpose than to he inserted at the right time where thought 
and positive knowledge failed them. Thus it came about thal, 
as a Bonn professor said, these Hegelians understood nothing 
aliout anything, but could write about everything. This was cer¬ 
tainly the case. Meanwhile, these gentlemen were, in spile of their 
self-conceit, so conscious of their weakness that they gave big 
problems the widest berth possible. The old pedantic science held 
the field by its superiority in positive knowledge. And when Feuer¬ 
bach also declared speciilalive concc])lions as untenable, Hegelian¬ 
ism quietly fell asleep; nnd it seemed as if the old metapliysics, 
with its fixed categories, had begun to reign anew in science. 

The thing had its natural cause. After the regime of the Hege¬ 
lian Diadochi,^ which had woundup with pure phrases, there naln- 


^ Diadochi: Alexander of Macedon’s generals, whose inlernecine warfaie 
after his death led to the disintegration of the empire. Engels here appli«*s 
this term ironically to the olficial representatives of the Hegelian school in the 
(ierman universities.—Ed. 
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rally iollowed an epoch in which the positive content ot science 
again outweighed its formal side. But at the same lime Germany 
immersed itself in natural science with quite extraordinary 
energy, which corresponded to the powerful bourgeois development 
after 1848. And as these sciences in which the speculative tendency 
never assumed any kind of importance became fashionable, there 
was a recrudescence of the old metaphysical manner of thinking, 
including the most extreme insipidities ol WoHf/ Hegel fell into 
oblivion; and there developed the new natural-scientific materialism 
which was almost indistinguishable theoretically from that of the 
(‘ighteenth century, and for the most part only enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantage of having a richer natural-scientific material at its dis¬ 
posal, particularly in chemistry and physiology. The narrow, 
philistine mode of thought of pre-Kantian times one finds repro¬ 
duced even to the most extreme triviality in Biichner and Vogt; 
and even Moleschott, who swears by Feuerbach, continually gets 
stuck in the most diverting fashion among the simplest of cate¬ 
gories. The lumbering cart-horse of bourgeois workaday understand¬ 
ing naturally stopped dead in confusion before the ditch which 
separates essence from appearance, cause from effect. But if one 
goes gaily hunting over such badly broken ground as that bf ab¬ 
stract-thinking, one must not ride cart-horses. 

Here, therefore, was another problem to be solved, one which 
had nothing to do with political economy as such. How was sci¬ 
ence to be treated ? On the one hand there was the Hegelian dialect¬ 
ics in the wholly abstract, “speculative” form in which Hegel had 
bequeathed it; on the other hand there was the ordinary, essentially 
metaphysical Wolffian method which had again become fashiona¬ 
ble and in which the bourgeois economists had written their faf, 
disjointed tomes. This latter method had been so annihilated the¬ 
oretically by Kant and particularly by Hegel that only lassitude 
and the lack of any simple alternative method could make possible 
its continued existence in practice. On the other hand the Hegelian 
method was absolutely unusable in its available form. It was es¬ 
sentially idealistic, and the problem here was that of developing a 
world contemplation more materialistic than any previously ad¬ 
vanced. That method took pure thinking as its start, and here 
one was to start from stubborn facts. A method which, according 
to its own admission, “came from nothing, through nothing, to 
nothing,” was in this form completely out of place here. Neverthe- 


’ Christian Wolff (1809-64): German philosopher —Ed, 
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less, of all Hie available logical material, it was the only thing 
which could be used, at least as a slarling point. It liad not been 
criticized, nor overcome. Not one ot the opponents of the great 
dialectician had been able to make a breach in its proud strucUire. 
it fell into oblivion, because the Hegelian school had not the 
slightest notion what to do with it. It was, therefore, above all 
necessary to subject the Hegelian nietliod to thoroughgoing criticism 

What distinguished Hegel's mode of thought from that of all 
other philosophers was the enormous historical sense upon which 
it was based. Abstract and idealist though it was in form, yet the 
development ot liis thoughts always proceeded in line with the 
development of world history and the latter was really meant to 
!)(' only the lest of the former. 11, thereby, the real relation was 
inverted and stood on its head, nevertheless, the real content en¬ 
tered evcrywlierc into the philosophy: all the more so since Hegel 
in contrast to his disciples—did not parade ignorance, but was one 
ot the finest intellects ot all time. lie was the first who attempted 
to show an evolution, an inner coherence, in history; and while 
today much in his Philosophy of History may seem peculiar to us, 
yet the grandeur of his fundamental outlook is admirable even 
toda;% whether one makes comparison with his predecessors, or 
with anyone who, since his time, has taken the liberty of reflecting 
in general concerning history. Ev^^rywhere, in his Phenomenology, 
/Esthetics, History of Philosophy, this magnificent conception of 
history penetrates, and everywhere this material is treated histori¬ 
cally, in a definite, even if abstractly inverted, interconnection 
with history. 

This epoch-making conception of history was the direct tlnx;- 
retical prerequisite for the new materialist outlook, and thereby 
provided a connecting point for the logical method, too. Since this 
forgotten dialectics had led to such results even from the stand¬ 
point of “pure thinking,” and had, in addition, so easily settled 
accounts with all preceding logic and metaphysics, there must ol 
necessity have been something more to it than sophistry and hair¬ 
splitting. But the criticism of this method, which all officially rec¬ 
ognized philosophy had fought shy of and still does, was no trifle. 

Marx was, and is, the only one who could undertake the work 
of extracting from the Hegelian logic the kernel which comprised 
Hegel’s real discoveries in this sphere, and to construct the dialecti¬ 
cal method, divested of its idealistic trappings, in the simple shape 
in which it becomes the only true form of development of thought. 
The working out of the method which forms the foundation of 
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Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of Poiitical Economy we con¬ 
sider a result of hardly less importance than the basic materialist 
outlook itself. 

The criticism of economics, even according to the method se¬ 
cured, could still be exercised in two ways: historically or logically. 
Since in history, as in its literary reflection, development as a 
wJiolc also proceeds from the most simple to the more complex rela¬ 
tions, the historical development of the literature of political econ- 
t)my provided a natural guiding thread with which criticism could 
link up, and the economic categories as a whole would thereby 
appear in the same sequence as in the logical development. This 
iorm apparently has the advantage of greater clearness, since in¬ 
deed it is the actual development that is followed, but as a matter 
of fact it would thereby at most become more popular. History 
ofien proceeds by leaps and zigzags and it would in this way 
have to be followed everywhere, whereby not only would much 
material of minor importance have to be incorporated, but there 
\vouId be much interruption of the chain of thought; furthermore, 
the history of economics could not be written without that of bour¬ 
geois society and this would make the task endless, since all 
preliminary work is lacking. The logical method of treatment was, 
therefore, the only appropriate one. But this, as a matter of fact, 
is nothing else but the historical method; only divested of its histor¬ 
ical form and disturbing fortuities. The chain of thought must 
begin with the same thing with which this history begins and its 
turther course will be nothing else but the reflection of the historical 
course in abstract and theoretically consistent form; a corrected 
reflection but corrected'according to laws furnished by the real course 
of history itself, in that each factor can be considered at its ripest 
point of development, in its classic form. 

In this method we proceed from the first and simplest relation 
that historically and in fact confronts us; here, therefore, from 
the first economic relation to be found. We analyse this relation. 
Being a relation already implies that it has two sides, related to 
each other. Each of these sides is considered by itself; which brings 
us to the way in which they behavt to each other, their interac¬ 
tion. Contradictions will result which demand a solution. But as we 
are not considering here an abstract process of thought taking place 
solely in our heads, but a real process which has actually taken 
place at some particular time, or is still taking place, these contra¬ 
dictions, too, will have developed in practice and will probably have 
found their solution. We shall trkce the nature of this solution. 
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and shall discover that it has been brought about by the establish¬ 
ment of a new relation whose two opposite sides we shall now 
have to develop, and so on. 

Political economy begins with commodities, he^his from the mo¬ 
ment when products are exchanged for one another—whether by 
individuals or by primitive communities. The product that appears 
in exchange is a cominodily. It is, however, a commodity solely be¬ 
cause a relation between two persons or communities atlaclxes to 
the filing, the product, the relation between producer and consumer 
who are here no longer united in the same person. Here at once 
we have an example of a peculiar fact, which runs through the 
whole of economics and which has caused utter confusion in the 
minds of the bourgeois economists: economics deals not with things 
but with relations between persons, and, in the last resort, between 
classes; these relations are, however, always attached to things and 
appear as things. This interconnection, which in isolated cases it 
is true has dawned upon individual economists, was first discovered 
by Marx as obtaining for all political economy, whereby he made 
the most difficult questions so simple and clear that now even the 
bourgeois economists will be able to grasp them. 

If now we consider commodities from their various aspects, 
commodities in their complete development and not as they first 
laboriously developed in the primitive barter between two primitive 
communities, they present themselves to us from the two points of 
view of use value and exchange value, and here we at onc(' enler 
the sphere of economic dispute. Anyone who would like to have a 
striking illustration of the fact that the German dialectical method 
in its present slate of elaboration is at least ns superior to the old, 
shallow, garrulous metaphysical method as the railway is to the 
means of transport of the Middle Ages, should read in Adam Smith 
or any other official economist of reputation what a torment ex¬ 
change value and use value were to these gentlemen, how diffi¬ 
cult it was for them to keep them properly apart and comprehend 
each in its peculiar distinctness, and should then compare the 
simple, clear treatment by Marx. 

After use value and exchange value have been developed, commod¬ 
ities are presented as the immediate unity of both, in the form 
in which they enter the process of exchange. What contradictions 
result here can afterwards be read on pp. 20, 21.* We only note 

^ Engels refers here to the German edition (Berlin 1859) of Marx*s A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. — Ed. 
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that these conlradicUons are not merely of abstract theoretical inter¬ 
est, but at the same time reflect the ditliculties which emerge from 
the nature of«the immediate exchange relations, of simple barter, 
reflect the impossibilities in which this first crude form of exchange 
necessarily terminates. The solution of these impossibilities is to 
be found in the fact that the property of representing the exchange 
value of all other commodities is transferred to a special commod¬ 
ity—money. Money or simple circulation is now developed in the 
second chapter, viz., 1) money as the measure of value, in which 
connection the value measured in money, the price, receives its 
closer determination; 2) as means of circulation and 3) a:s the unity 
of both determinations, as real money, as the representative of all 
material bourgeois wealth. This closes the development ot the tirst 
part, reserving the passing of money into capital for the second. 

It is seen that with this method the logical development is by 
no means compelled to keep to the purely abstract sphere. On the 
contrary, this method requires historical illustrations, continual 
contact with reality. Such proofs are accordingly introduced in 
great variety, namely, references both to the actual cour.se of his¬ 
tory at different stages of social development and also to the eco¬ 
nomic litejature in which the clear working out of the determina¬ 
tions-of economic relations is pursued from the beginning. The 
criticism of individual more or less one-sided or confused inodes oi 
conception is then in essence already given in the logical develop¬ 
ment itself and can be briefly formulated. 

In a third article we shall deal with tlic economic content of 
the book itself.' 


* This third article never appeared, and the MS. of it has not beei> 
found. — Ed. 



Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 

FROM LETTERS ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM’ 

MARX TO PAUL V. ANNENKOV-’ 

Brussels, December 28, [1846] 

. . .What is socicly, Avhatevor its form may be? The product o\ 
men s reciprocal action. Aie men free to choose this or that form 
of society lor themselves"^ By no means. Assume a particular state 
of development in the productive faculties of man and you will get 
a particular form of commerce and consumption. Assume particu¬ 
lar stages of development in production, commerce and consump¬ 
tion and you will have a pnriicular form of social constitution, a 
particular organization ot the family and ot the social estates or 
classes, in a word, a particular civil society. Presuppose a partic¬ 
ular civil society and you will gel particular political conditions 
wliich are only the official expression of civil society.. . 

It is superfluous to add that men are not free to choose their 
productive forces —which are the basis of ail their history—for 
every productive force is an acquired force, the product of former 
activity. Thus productive forces are the result of practical human 
energy; but tliis energy is itself circumscribed by the conditions 
in which men liiid themselves, by the productive forces already 
acquired, liy the social form which exists before they do, which 
they do not cri’ate, which is the product of the former generation. 
Because of the simple fact that every succeeding generation finds 
its(*lf in possession of productive forces won by the previous gener- 

^ Marx's desciiption ot the essence of historical materialism contained in 
his Preface 1o his A\(jrk A Confrihution to the Critu]ue of Political Economtj 
(pp. 299-303 of this volume) is supplemented here by a senes of excerpts from 
the letters of Marx and Engels dealing with the same group of rpieslions. 
Engels’ letters lien* reterred to were writtcfi in reply to various inquiries he 
iiad received — Ed. 

* This letter was wTitteri in French 

P. V Annenkov (1812-87): Liberal-minded Riissiari landed proprietor and 
publicist with whom Marx corresponded — Ed. 
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ation, which serve it as the raw material for new production^ con¬ 
nection arises in human history, a history of humanity takes shape, 
which lias become all the more a history of humanity since the 
productive forces of man and therefore his social relations have 
been extended. Hence the necessary conclusion: the social history 
()1‘ men is never anything but the history of theii* individual devc'- 
opment, whether they are conscious of it or not. Their material re¬ 
lations are the basis of all their relations. Tliese material relations 
are only the necessary forms in which their material and individ¬ 
ual activity is realized. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never relinquish 
what they have won, but this does not mean that they never relin¬ 
quish the social form in which they have acquired certain produc¬ 
tive forces. On the contrary, in order that they may not be deprived 
of the result attained, and forfeit the fruits of civilization, they are 
obliged, from the moment when the mode of their intercourse [Fr. 
commerce] no longer corresponds to tlie productive forces ac¬ 
quired, to change all their traditional social forms. 

I am using the [French] word commerce here in its widest 
sense, as we use Verkehr in German. F(u* example: privileges, the 
institution of guilds and corporations, the regulatory rigime of the 
Middle Ages, were social relations which alone corresponded to 
the acquired productive forces and to the social condition which 
had previously existed and from which tliese institutions had arisen. 
Under the protection of this regime of corporations and regula¬ 
tions, capital was accumulated, overseas trade was developed, 
colonies were founded. But the fruits of this would have been for¬ 
feited if men had tried to retain the forms under whose protec¬ 
tion these fruits had ripened. Hence came two thunder claps—the 
Revolutions of 1640 and 1688. All the old economic forms, the 
social relations corresponding to them, the political conditions 
which were the official expre>sion of the old civil society, were 
destroyed in England. Thus tiic economic forms in which men 
produce, consume, exchange, are transitory and historical. With newly 
acquired productive forces men change their mode of production and 
with the mode of production they change all the econopiic rela¬ 
tions, which were merely the necessary conditions of this particu¬ 
lar mode of production. 

,.. Monsieur Proudhon has very well grasped the fact tliat men 
produce cloth, linen, silks, and what a great merit on his part to 
have grasped this simple matter! What Monsieur Proudhon has 
not grasped is that men, according to their faculties, also produce 
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the social relations amid which they prepare cloth and linen. Still 
less has Monsieur Proudhon understood that men, who tashion 
their social relations in accordance with their material productiv¬ 
ity, also fashion ideas and categories, that is to say, the abstract 
ideal expressions of these same social relations. Thus the catego¬ 
ries are no more eternal than the relations they express. They are 
historical and transitory products. For M. Proudhon, on the con¬ 
trary, abstractions and categories are the primordial cause. Accord¬ 
ing to him they, and not men, make history. The abstraction, the 
category taken as sueb^ i,e,^ apart from men and their material 
activities, is of course immortal, unchangeable, impassive; it is 
only an entity of pure reason, which is only another way of say¬ 
ing that the abstraction as such is abstract. An admirable tautologijl 

Thus, regarded as categories, economic relations are for 
M. Proudhon eternal formulic without origin or progress. 

Let us put it in another way: M. Proudhon does not directly 
state that bourgeois life is for him an eternal verity; he states it 
indirectly by deifying tile categories which express bourgeois rela¬ 
tions in the form ol thought. He takes the products of bourgeois 
society for spontaneous, eternal entities, endowed with a life of 
their own, as soon as they present themselves to his mind in the 
form of categories, in the form of thought. Thus he does not rise 
above the bourgeois horizon. As he is operating with bourgeois ideas, 
the eternal truth of which he pre.supposes, he seeks a synthesis, 
an equilibrium, for thesis ideas and does not sec that the present 
method by which they reach equilibrium is the only possible one 

Indeed he does what all good bourgeois do. They all tell you 
that in principle, that is, as abstract ideas, competition, monopoly, 
etc,, are the only basis of life, but that in practice they leave much 
to be desired. They all want competition without its tragic effects. 
They all want the impossible, namely, the conditions of bourgeois 
life without the necessary consequences of those conditions. None 
ol them understands that the bourgeois form of production is histor¬ 
ic and transitory, just as the feudal form was. This mistake arise.s 
from the fact that the bourgeois man is to them the only pos¬ 
sible basis of every society; they cannot imagine a state of society 
in which men have ceased to be bourgeois, 

M. Proudhon is therefore necessarily a doctrinaire. The historic 
movement which is turning the world upside down today reduces 
itself for him to the problem of discovering the correct equilibrium, 
the synthesis, of two bourgeois thoughts. And so the clever fellow 
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is able by his cuiixiiiig to discover the hidden thought of God, the 
unity of two isolated thoughts—which are only isolated because 
M. Proudhon has isolated them from practical life, from present- 
day production, which is the union of the realities which they ex¬ 
press. In place of the great historic movement arising from the 
conflict between the productive forces already acquired by men and 
their social relations, which no longer correspond to thes6 produc¬ 
tive forces; in place of the terrible wars which are being prepared 
between the dilferent classes within each nation and between differ- 
(Mil nations; in place of the practical and violent action of the 
masses by which alone these conflicts can be resolved—in place 
of this vast, prolonged and complicated movement Monsieur Prou¬ 
dhon supplies the peristaltic motion of his own head. So it is 
the men of learning, the men who know how to purloin God’s 
secret thoughts, who make history. The small fry have only to 
apply their revelations. You will now understand why M. Prou¬ 
dhon is the declared enemy of every political movement. For him 
the solution of present problems does not lie in public action but 
in the dialectical contortions of his head. Since to him the cate¬ 
gories arc the moving forces, it is not necessary to change practi¬ 
cal life in order to change the categories. On the contrary, change 
the cafegories and the result will be the transfoimation of exist¬ 
ing society. 

In his desire to reconcile contradictions Monsieur Proudhon 
does not even ask liimself if the very basis of those contradictions 
must not be overthrown. lie is exactly like the political doctrinaire 
who will have it that the king, the chamber of deputies and the 
chamber of peers are integral parts of social life, eternal catego¬ 
ries. All he is looking for is* a now formula by which to establish 
an equilibrium between these forces (whose equilibrium depends 
j)recisely <in the present movement in which one force is now the 
conqueror and now the slave of the other). Thus in the eighteenth 
century a host of mediocre minds was biisj" finding the true form¬ 
ula which would bring the social estates, king, nobility, parliament, 
etc., into equilibrium, and they woke up one morning to find that 
there was in fact no longer any king, nobility, parliament. The true 
(quilibrium in this antagonism was the overthrow of all the social 
relations which served as a basis for these feudal institutions and 
their antagonisms. 

Because M. Proudhon places eternal ideas, the categories of 
pure reason, on the one side and human beings and their practical 
life, which according to him is the application of these categories. 
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on the other, one liiids in him trom the beginning a dualism be¬ 
tween life and ideas, soul and body, a dualism which recurs in 
many forms. You can see now that this antagonism is nothing but 
the incapacity of M. Proudhon to understand the profane origin 
and history of the categories, which he deifies. ., . 


MARX TO JOSEPH WEYDEMEYER^ 


London, Miirch 5, 1852 

, . . And now as to niysell, no ciedil is due to me for discovering 
the existence pi classes in modern society, nor yet the struggle be¬ 
tween them. Long before me bourgeois historians had described the 
historical development of this class struggle and bourgeois econom¬ 
ists, the economic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was 
new was to prove: 1) that the existence of classes is only bound 
up with particular historical phases in the development of produc¬ 
tion; 2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat; 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes 
the transition to tlie (d)ohtion of all classes and to a ciasslcvss 
societij .. . 

^ Joseph Weijaemcijcr < oininnnist, joinnalisl, Iriend ol 

Marv Emigrated to Ameiica in 1831 LVL 

- In his book, The Slate awl Ueuolution, t.cuin, Selected WorA-6', Two-Vol 
ed., V'ol. JJ, pp 103-04, Lenin has devoted a separate section to the tollowing 
cxplaiialioa ol this cxlriud trom Minx’s letter: 

‘*Jii these Hords Marx succeeded in expiessing with sinking ckiiily, lirst, 
tlie chiet and radical dilVerciice between his doctrine and that of the toreinost 
and most pioloiind linnkms ol the bourgeoisie, and, second, the essence oi Ins 
doctrine of the stale 

It is otl.m said and wiiUeii lluil llie coie of Maix s theory is the class 
struggle; hut this is not true. And trom tins error very often springs the oppor¬ 
tunist distortion ol Maixisin, Us falsUication to make it acceptable to the bour¬ 
geoisie. For the doctrine of the class struggle was created not by Marx, but by 
the bourgeoisie before Muix, and geiieially speaking it is acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. Those who recognize only the class struggle are not yet Marxists, 
they may 1)C tound to be still within the boundaries of bourgeois leasoiiing and 
bourgeois politics. To hunt Marxism lo the doctrine of the class struggle means 
curtailing Marxism, distorting it, rcdiRing u lo something which is acceptable to 
the bourgeoisie. Only he is a Marxist who extends the acceptance of Ihe class 
struggle to the acceptance ot the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is where 
llie profound difTerence lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty (and even 
big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which the real understanding and 
acceptance of Marxism should be tested. And it is not surprising that when the 
history of Europe brought the working class face to face with this question in 
a practical way, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but all the Kaut- 
skyites (people who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) proved to be 
miserable philisfines and petly-bourgeois democrals who repudiated the dicta- 
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MARX TO ENGELS 


Sj ptcinber 25, lh57 

. .. The of the army j)nags on I more clearly tiuiii an>- 

Hiing else the correctness of our conception ol the connection h(‘- 
Iween the pioductive forces and social relations. In general, the 
army is important for economic development. For instance, it was 
in the army that the ancients first developed a complelt^ wage 
system. Similarly among the Romans the peculium castrense^ was 
the first legal form in which the right of others than fathers of 
lainilies to moveable property was recognized. So also the guild 
system among the corporation of fcibri [artisans]. Here too the first 
use of machinery on a large scale. Even the special value of met¬ 
als and their use as money appears to have been originally ba^^ed 
—as soon as Grimm’s stone age was passed on their military sig¬ 
nificance. The division of labour within one brancli was also first 
carried out in the armies. The wdiolc history of the forms of boui- 
g(‘ois society is very strikingly epitomized here. When yon can find 
time you must work the thing out from this point ol siew. 

lursliip ol* the proletariat. Kautsky s pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat, published iii August 1918, i c , long alliT the lirst edition ol the present 
pamphlet, IS an example ot peltydiourgeois (hslortion ol Marxism and base 
leimncialioii of it in practice, while h>pocrilieally recognizing it in words, (Sec 
my pamphlet, The Proletarian lieoolution and the lieneyadc KaiitsLif, Felrngiad 
and Moscow 1918.) 

“Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal representative. Ihe 
ex-Marxist K. Kautsky, fits in completely with Marx’s characlenzalion ot the 
bourgeois position quoted above, for this opportunism limits the field of rofog- 
nilion of the class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relationships. (Within this 
realm, within its Iramework, not a single educated liberal will refuse to re(‘Og- 
iiize tile class struggle ‘in principle’!) Opportunism does not carry the recogin- 
lion of class struggle to the main point, to the period of transition from capi¬ 
talism to Communism, to the period of tlie overthrow and complete abolition 
ot the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period inevitably becomes a period ol an 
unprecedentedly violent class struggle in unpreccdenledly acute forms and, 
consequently, during this period the stale must inevitably be a state that is 
democratic in a new way (for the proletariat and the properlyless in general i 
and dictatorial in a new way (against the bourgeoisie). 

“To proceed. The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the state is assimilated only 
by those who understand that the dictatorship of a single ebass is necessars not 
only for class society in general, not only for the proletariat which has over¬ 
thrown the bourgeoisie, but for the entire historical period whicli separates 
capitalism from ‘classless society,* from Communism. The forms of bourgeois 
states are extremely varied, but in essence they are all the same: in one way or 
another, in the final analysis, all these slates are inevitably the dictatorship of the 
boargeaisie. The transition from capitalism to Communism will certainly create a 
great variety and abundance of political forms, but their essence will inevitably be- 
Ihe same: the dtetatorship of the proletariat,'^—Ed 

^ The separate property which the Roman soldier acquired in camp ra> 
distinguished from family propertv') — Ed, 
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iMARX TO ENGELS 


July 7, 1866 

... h our theory that the organization of labour is determined 
hg the means of production confirmed anywhere more brilliantly 
than in the human slaughter industry‘^ It would really be worth 
while for you to write something about it (I have not the neces¬ 
sary knowledge) which I could insert under your name as an ap¬ 
pendix to my book. Think this over. But if it is to be done il 
must be done for the first volume, where 1 deal with this subject 
ex professo [professionally]. You will understand what great plea¬ 
sure it would give me it you were to appear as a direct collabo- 
lator also in my chief work (hitherto 1 have only done small 
Ihings) instead of merely through quotations.... 


ENGELS TO CONRAD SCHMIDT^ 


August 5, 1890 

... In general tlie word materialistic serves many of the young¬ 
er writers in Germany as a mere phrase with which anything and 
everything is labelled without further study. they stick on this 
label and then think the question disposed of. Ihit our conception 
of history is above all a guide to study, not a lever for construc¬ 
tion after the manner of the Hegelians. All history must be studied 
afresh, the conditions of existence of tlu' flifr(‘rent formations of 
society must J)e individually examined before the attempt is made 
to deduce from them the political, civil-legal aesthetic, philosophic, 
religious, etc., notions corresponding to them. Up to now but little 
has been done Iiere because only a few' people have got down to 
it seriously. In this field we can utilize heaps of Iielp, it is immense¬ 
ly big, and anyone who will work serioush' can achieve a lot 
and distinguish himself. But instead of this only loo many of 
the younger Germans simply make use of the phrase historical 
materialism (and everything can be turned into a phrase) in order 
to get their own relatively scanty historical knowledge (for econom¬ 
ic history is still in its cradle!) constructed into a neat system 
as quickly as possible and they then think themselves something 
very tremendous.. .. 

You, who have really done something, nuist have noticed your- 

^ Conrad Schmidt (1863-19321 German Social-Democrat— Ed, 
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self how few of the young literary men who fasten themselves on 
to the Party give themselves the trouble to study economics, the 
history of economics, the history of trade, of industry, of agricul¬ 
ture, of the formations of society. How many know anything 
of Maurer^ except his naniel The conceit ot the journalist must 
accomplish everything here, and the result corresponds. It often 
seems as if these gentlemen think anything is good enough for the 
workers. If these gentlemen only knew how Marx thought his best 
things were still not good enough for the workers and how he regarded 
it as a crime to offer the workers anything less than the very 
best!. 


ENGELS TO JOSEPH BLOCH 


London, September 21, 1890 

. .. According to the materialist conception of history the determin¬ 
ing element in history is ultimately the production and reproduction of 
real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If 
therefore somebody twists this into the statement that the economic 
element is the only determining one, he transforms it into a mean¬ 
ingless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure—political 
lorms of tlie class struggle and its consequences, to wit, constitutions 
established by the victorious class after a success!ul battle, etc., jurid¬ 
ical forms, and then even the reflexes of all these actual struggles 
in the brains of the participants: political, juristic, philosophical 
theories, religious views and their further development into systems 
of dogmas, also exercise their influence upon the course of the his¬ 
torical struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form. There is an interaction of all these elements in which, 
amid all the endless host of accidents (f.e., of things and events, 
whose inner connection is so remote or so impossible to prove 
til at we regard it as absent and can neglect it) the economic move¬ 
ment finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the application 
of the theory to any period of history one chose would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree. 

We make our history ourselves, but in the first place under very 

1 Geotg Ludwig von Maurer (1790-1872): German historian who investigated 
the social system of ancient and medieeval Germany. See also pp 110-11 of this 
volumie. note 13 .—Ed 
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definite presuppositions and conditions. Among these the economic 
ones are ultimately decisive. But the political ones, etc., and indeed 
even the traditions which haunt human minds also play a part^ 
although not the decisive one. The Prussian state also arose and 
developed from historical, ultimately from economic causes. But it 
could scarcely be maintained without pedantry that among the 
many small states of North Germany, Brandenburg was specifi¬ 
cally determined by economic necessity to become the great pow¬ 
er embodying the economic, linguistic and, after the Reformation, 
also the religious difference between North and South—by econo¬ 
mic necessity and not by other elements as well (above all by its 
entanglement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prussia, 
and hence with international political relations—which were indeed 
also decisive in the formation of the Austrian dynastic power). 
Without making oneself ridiculous it would be a difficult thing to 
explain in terms of economics the existence of every small slate in 
Germany, past and present, or the origin of the High German 
consonant permutations, which the geographical wall of partition 
formed by the mountains from the Sudetic range to the Taunus 
widened to form a regular fissure across all Germany. 

In the second place, however, history is made in such a way 
that the final result always arises from conflicts between many in¬ 
dividual wills, of which each again has been made what it is by 
a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant—the historical event. This again 
may itself be viewed as the product of a power which works as a 
whole, unconsciously and without volition. For what each indivi¬ 
dual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges is 
something that no one willed. Thus past history proceeds in the 
manner of a natural process and is also essentially subject to the 
same laws of motion. But from the fact that individual wills— 
of which each desires what he is impelled to by his physical con¬ 
stitution and external, in the last resort economic, circumstances 
(either his own personal circumstances or those of society in gener¬ 
al)—do not attain what they want, but are merged into a collec¬ 
tive mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that their 
value=0. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant and is 
to this degree involved in it. 

I would furthermore ask you to study this theory from its ori¬ 
ginal sources and not at second-hand; it is really much easier. 
Marx hardly wrote anything in which it did not play a part. But 
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especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is a most 
excellent example of its application. There are also many allusions 
in Capital. Then may I also direct you to my writings: Herr Eugen 
Diihring^s Revolution in Science and Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
Outcome of Classical German Fhilosophy, in which I have given 
the most detailed account of historical materialism which, so far 
as I know, exists. 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that 
younger writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it. We had to emphasize this main principle in op¬ 
position to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always 
the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other elements 
involved in the interaction to come into their rights. But when it 
was a case of presenting a section of history, that is, of a practical 
application, the thing was different and there no error was possible. 
Unfortunately, however, it happens only too often that people think 
they have fully understood a new theory and can apply it without 
more ado from the moment they have mastered its main princi¬ 
ples, and even those not always correctly. And I cannot exempt 
many of the more recent “Marxists” from this reproach, for the 
most amazing rubbish has been produced from this quarter too. 


ENGELS TO CONRAD SCHMIDT 


October 27, 1890 

. .. The things is easiest to grasp from the point of view of the 
division of labour. Society gives rise to certain common functions 
which it cannot dispense with. The persons selected for these func¬ 
tions form a new branch of the division of labour within society. 
This gives them particular interests, distinct too from the interests 
of those who gave them their office; they make themselves inde¬ 
pendent of the latter and—the state is in being. And now the de¬ 
velopment is the same as it was with commodity trade and later 
with money trade: the new independent power, while having in 
the main to follow the movement of production, reacts, owing to its 
inherent independence, i.e., the relative independence originally 
transferred to it and gradually further developed, in its turn upon 
the conditions and course of production. It is the interaction of two 

1 The preceding part of the letter deals with the relations between the 
money market, trade and production.— Ed. 
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unequal forces: on the one hand the economic movement, on the 
other the new political power, which strives for as much independ¬ 
ence as possible, and which, having once been established, is also 
endowed with a movement of its own. On the whole, the economic 
movement gets its way, but it has also to suffer reactions from the 
political movement which it itself established and endowed with 
relative independence, from the movement of the state power on 
the one hand and of the opposition simultaneously engendered on 
the other. Just as the movement of the industrial market is, in 
the main and with the reservations already indicated, reflected in 
the money market and, of course, in inverted form, so the struggle 
between the classes already existing and already in conflict with 
one another is reflected in the struggle between government and 
opposition, but also in inverted form, no longer directly but indi¬ 
rectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight lor political principles, 
and so distorted that it has taken us thousands of years to get be¬ 
hind it again. 

The reaction of the state power upon economic development can 
be one of three kinds: it can loin in the same direction, and then 
development is more rapid; it can oppose the line of development, 
in which case nowadays state power in every great nation will go 
to pieces in the long run; or it can cut off the economic develop¬ 
ment from certain paths, and prescribe certain others. This case 
ultimately reduces itself to one of the two previous ones. But it 
is obvious that in cases two and three the political power can do 
great damage to the economic development and result in the squan¬ 
dering of great masses of eiJiergy and material. 

Then there is also the case of the conquest and brutal destruc¬ 
tion of economic resources, by which, in certain circumstances, a 
whole local or national economic development could formerly be 
ruined. Nowadays such a case usually has the opposite effect, at 
least among great nations: in the long run the vanquished often 
gains more economically, politically and morally than the victor. 

It is similar with law. As soon as the new division of labour 
which creates professional lawyers becomes necessary, another new 
and independent sphere is opened up which, for all its general de¬ 
pendence on production and trade, still has its own capacity for 
reacting upon these spheres as well. In a modern state, law must 
not only correspond to the general economic position and be its 
expression, but must also be an expression which is consistent in 
itself, and which does not, owing to inner contradictions, bite off 
its own nose. And in order to achieve this, the faithful reflection 
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of economic conditions suffers increasingly. All the more so the 
more rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigat¬ 
ed, unadulterated expression of the domination of a class—this in 
itself would offend the “conception of justice.” Even in the Code 
Napoleon the pure, consistent conception of justice held by the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1792-96 is already adulterated in 
many ways, and, in so far as it is embodied there, has daily to 
undergo all sorts of attenuations owing to the rising power of the 
proletariat. Which does not prevent the Code Napoleon from being 
the statute book which serves as a basis for every new code of 
law in every part of the world. Thus to a great extent the course 
of the “development of law” only consists, first, in the attempt 
to do away with the contradictions arising from the direct trans¬ 
lation of economic relations into legal principles, and to establish 
a harmonious system of law, and then in the repealed breaches 
made in this system by the iniluence and pressure of further eco¬ 
nomic development, which involves it in further contradictions. (I 
am only speaking here of civil law for the moment.) 

The rejection of economic relations as legal principles is neces¬ 
sarily also a topsy-turvy one: it happens without the person whe^ 
is acting being conscious of it; the jurist imagines he is operating" 
with*a priori principles, whereas they are really only economic 
reflexes; so everything is upside down. And it seems to me obvious 
that this inversion, which, so long as it remains unrecognized, 
forms what we call ideological conception, reacts in its turn upon 
the economic basis and may, within certain limits, modify it. The 
basis of the law of inheritance—assuming that the stages reached 
in the development of the family are equal—is an economic one. 
But it would be difficult to prove, for instance, that the absolute 
liberty of the testator in England and the severe restrictions im¬ 
posed upon him in France are only due in every detail to economic 
causes. Both react back, however, on the economic sphere to a very 
considerable extent, because they influence the distribution of property 

As to the realms of ideology which soar still higher in the air, 
religion, philosophy, etc., these have a prehistoric stock, found al¬ 
ready in existence and taken over in the historic period, of what 
we should today call bunk. These various false conceptions of na¬ 
ture, of man’s own being, of spirits, magic forces, etc., have for 
the most part only a negative economic basis; but the low econom¬ 
ic development of the prehistoric period is supplemented and also 
partially conditioned and even caused by the false conceptions of 
nature. And even though economic necessity was the main driving 
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force of the progressive knowledge of nature and becomes ever more 
50 , it would surely be pedantic to try and find economic causes for 
all this primitive nonsense. The history of science is the history 
of the gradual clearing away of this nonsense or of its replacement 
by fresh but always less absurd nonsense. The people who deal with 
this belong in their turn to special spheres in the division of labour 
and appear to themselves to be working in an independent field. 
And in so far as they form an independent group within the so¬ 
cial division of labour, in so far do their productions, including 
their errors, react back as an influence upon the whole develop¬ 
ment of society, even on its economic development. But all the 
same they themselves are again under the dominating influence of 
economic development. In philosophy, for instance, this can be 
most readily proved in the bourgeois period. Hobbes was the first 
modern materialist (in the eighteenth century sense) but he was an 
absolutist in a period when absolute monarchy was at its height 
throughout the whole of Europe and when the fight of abso¬ 
lute monarchy versus the people was beginning in England. Locke, 
both in religion and politics, was the child of the class compromise 
of 1688. The English deists and their more consistent successors, 
the French materialists, were the true philosophers of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, the French even of the bourgeois revolution. The German philis¬ 
tine runs through German philosophy from Kant to Hegel, some¬ 
times positively and sometimes negatively. But the philosophy oi 
every epoch, since it is a definite sphere in the division of labour, 
has as its presupposition certain definite intellectual material hand¬ 
ed down to it by its predecessors, from which it takes its start. 
And that is why economically backward countries can still play 
first fiddle in philosophy: France in the eighteenth century com¬ 
pared with England, on whose philosophy the French based them¬ 
selves, and later Germany in comparison with both. But in 
France as well as Germany philosophy and the general blossoming 
of literature at that time were also the result of a rising economic 
development. I consider the ultimate supremacy of economic devel¬ 
opment established in these spheres too, but it comes to pass with¬ 
in conditions imposed by the particular sphere itself: in philos¬ 
ophy, for instance, through the operation of economic influences 
(which again generally only act under political, etc., disguises) 
upon the existing philosophic material handed down by predeces¬ 
sors. Here economy creates nothing a novo [absolutely new], but 
it determines the way in which the existing material of thought is 
altered and further developed, and that too for the most part 
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indirectly, for it is the political, legal and moral reflexes which 
exercise the greatest direct influence upon philosophy. 

About religion I have said the most necessary things in the last 
section on Feuerbach. 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every reaction 
of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic movement upon the 
movement itself, he is simply tilting at windmills. He has only 
got to look at Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, which deals almost 
exclusively with the particular part played by political struggles 
and events; of course, within their general dependence upon eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Or Capital, the section on the working day, for 
instance, where legislation, which is surely a political act, has 
such a trenchant effect. Or the section on the history of the bour¬ 
geoisie. (Chapter XXIV.) Or why do we fight for the political dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat if political power is economically impo¬ 
tent? Force (that is, state power) is also an economic power. 

But I have no time to criticize the book^ now. I must first get 
Volume III out and besides I think that Bernstein, for instance, 
could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectic. They never see any¬ 
thing but here cause and there effect. That this is a hollow abstrac¬ 
tion, that such metaphysical polar opposites exist in the real world 
only during crises, while the whole vast process proceeds in the form 
of interaction (though of very unequal forces, the economic move¬ 
ment being by far the strongest, most elemental and most decisive) 
and that here everything is relative and nothing is absolute—this 
they never begin to see. Hegel has never existed for them- 

ENGELS TO FRANZ MEHRING^ 


July 14, 1893 

. . . Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously, it is true, but with a false consciousness. The real mo¬ 
tives impelling him remain unknown to him, otherwise it w^ould not 

* The book referred to is Die Ceschichfsphilosophie Hegels und der He- 
gelianer bis auf Marx und Hartmann [The Philosophy of History of Hegel 
and the Hegelians, down to Marx and Hartmann] by the idealist, Prof. Paul 
Barth.— Ed, 

2 Franz Mehring (1846-1919): a leader of the left wing of the German Social- 
Democratic Party and its historian. 

The occasion for this letter was Meliring’s article “On Historical Material¬ 
ism” published as an appendix to his book, Die Lessinglegende, In this article, 
Mehring mentions the work of Barth referred to in note 1.— Ed, 
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b6 an ideological process at all. Hence he imagines false or appa- 
rent motives. 

Because it is a process of thought he [Barth] derives both its 
form and its content from pure thought, either his own or that 
of his predecessors. He works with mere thought material which 
he accepts without examination as the product of thought, and does 
not investigate further for a more remote process independent of 
thought; indeed this is a matter of course to him, because, as all 
action is produced through the medium of thought, it also appears 
to him to be ultimately based upon thought. 

The ideologist who deals with history (history is here simply 
meant to comprise all the spheres—political, juridical, philosophi¬ 
cal, theological—belonging to society and not only to nature), the 
ideologist dealing with history^ then, possesses in every sphere of 
science material which has formed itself independently out of the 
thought of previous generations and has gone through an independ¬ 
ent series of developments in the brains of these successive gener¬ 
ations. True, external facts beltonging to its own or other spheres 
may have exercised a co-determining influence on this develop¬ 
ment, but the tacit presupposition is that these facts themselves are 
also only the fruits of a process of thought, and so we still remain 
within that realm of mere pure thought which has successfully 
digested the hardest facts. 

It is above all this appearance of an independent history of 
state constitutions, of systems of law, of ideological conceptions in 
every separate domain, which dazzles most people. 

If Luther and Calvin “overcome” the official Catholic religion 
or Hegel “overcomes” Fichte and Kant or if the constitutional 
Montesquieu is indirectly “overcome” by Rousseau with his “So¬ 
cial Contract,” each of these events remains within the sphere of 
theology, philosophy or political science, represents a stage in the 
historv of these particular spheres of thought and never passes 
outside the sphere of thought. And since the bourgeois illusion of 
the eternity and the finality of capitalist production has been add¬ 
ed as well, even the victory of the physiocrats and Adam Smith 
over the mercantilists is accounted as a sheer victory of thought; 
not as the reflection in thought of changed economic facts but as 
the finally achieved correct understanding of actual conditions sub¬ 
sisting always and everywhere—in fact, if Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
and Philip Augustus had introduced free trade instead of getting 
mixed up in the crusades we should have been spared five hun¬ 
dred years of misery and stupidity. 
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This side of the matter, which I can only indicate here, we 
have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the old 
story: form is always neglected at first for content. As I say, I have 
(lone that too and the mistake has always struck me only later. 

So I am not only far from reproaching you with this in any way, 
but as the older of the guilty parties I have no right to do so; on the 
contrary. But I would like all the same to draw your attention to this 
point for the future. 

Hanging together with this is the fatuous notion of the ideol¬ 
ogists that because we deny an independent historical develop¬ 
ment to the various ideological spheres whicli play a part in his¬ 
tory we also deny lliein any (‘Ifect upon history. The basis of this 
is the common undialectical conception of cause and effect as 
rigidly opposite poles, the total disregarding of interaction; these 
gentlemen often quite deliberately forget that once a historic ele¬ 
ment has been brought into the world by other elements, ultimately 
by economic facts, it also reacts and may react on its environ¬ 
ment and even on the causes that have given rise to it. E Barth 
on the priesthood and religion on your page 475.^ 


ENGELS TO HEINZ STARKENBURG 


London, January 25, 1894 

1. What we understand by the economic relations, wliich we 
regard as the determining basis of the history of society, is the 
method by which human beings in a given society produce their 

^ In ttic section of the article to which Engels refers, Mehring gives an 
extract from Barth’s work, The Philosophy of Ui^tonj of Hegel and the Hege- 
UanSy down to Marx and Hartmann^ as follows: 

“In the East there was created everywhere bv religion a specially priv¬ 
ileged priesthood which was freed from physical labour and set apart for 
spiiitual activity by the obligation of tribute laid on the other orders. 

“While in Greek and Roman civilization the aclnity of the priests was 
seldom relegated to special organs, Christianity returned to the oriental 
difTerentialioii, created a special order of priests which it equipped abun¬ 
dantly and thus set apart a part of the economic wealth as the material 
substrate for religious activity which quickly became a general mental 
activity.” 

This is the idealist view of the relation between economy and religion. 
Then, by way of counterpoise, Mehring quotes a passage from Marx’s 
Capital which reveals the material bases and the cause of the prominent role 
of the priests in ancient Egyptian economy: “The necessity for predicting the 
rise and fall of the Nile created Egyptian astronomy, and with iit the dominion 
of the priests, as directors of agriculture.” (Capital, Vol. L, p 523.)— Ed. 
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means of subsistence and exchange the products among themselves 
(in so far as division of labour exists). Thus the entire technique 
of production and transport is here included. According to our 
conception this technique also determines the method of exchange 
and, further, the division of products and with it, after the disso¬ 
lution of tribal society, also the division into classes, and hence 
the relations of lordship and servitude and with them the state, 
politics, law, etc. Further included in economic relations are the 
geographical basis^ on which they operate and those remnants 
of earlier stages of economic development which have actually 
been transmitted and have survived—often only through tradition 
or vis intcrtice, also of course the external milieu which surrounds 
this form of society. 

If, as you say, technique largely depends on the state of science, 
science depends far more still on the state and the requirements 
of technique. If society has a technical need, that helps science 
forward more than ten universities. The whole of hydrostatics 
(Torricelli, etc.) was called forth by the necessity for regulating 
the mountain streams of Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We have only known anything reasonable about electric¬ 
ity since its technical applicability was discovered. But unfortunate¬ 
ly it has become the custom in Germany to write the history of 
the sciences as if they had fallen from the skies. 

2. We regard economic conditions as the factor which ulti¬ 
mately determines historical development. But race is itself an 
economic factor. Here, however, two points must not be over¬ 
looked: 

a) Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, 
clc., development is based on economic development. But all these 
react upon one another and also upon the economic base. It is 
not that the economic position is the cause and alone active, while 
everything else only has a passive effect. There is, rather, inter¬ 
action on the basis of economic necessity, which ultimately always 
asserts itself. The state, for instance, exercises an influence by 
protective tariffs, free trade, good or bad fiscal system; and even 
the deadly inanition and impotence of the German philistine, 

^ By economic relations Engels here means, in substance, the entire comp¬ 
lex of **the conditions of material life'* of people, as is said with greater pre¬ 
cision and concreteness in ^^Dialectical and Historical Materialism" by J. Stalin, 
p 81 of this volume. According to Marxism-Leninism, economic relations, strictly 
construed, mean only the relations between people in the process of production, 
i.e., relations of production — Ed, 
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xirising from the miserable economic position of Germany from 
1G48 to 1830 and expressing itself at first in pietism, then in 
sentimentality and cringing servility to princes and nobles, was 
not without economic effect. It was one of the greatest hindrances 
to recovery and was not shaken until the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars made the chronic misery an acute one. So it is 
not, as people try here and there conveniently to imagine, that 
the economic position produces an automatic etfect. No. Men make 
their history themselves only in a given environment which condi¬ 
tions it and on the basis of actual relations already existing, among 
which the economic relations, however much they may be in¬ 
fluenced by the other—^political and ideological—ones, are still ulti¬ 
mately the decisive ones, forming the red thread which runs 
through them and alone leads to understanding. 

b) Men make their history themselves, but not as yet with a 
collective will according to a collective plan or even in a defi¬ 
nitely delimited given society. Their efforts clash, and for that very 
reason all such societies are governed by necessity, which is sup¬ 
plemented by and appears under the forms of accident. The neces¬ 
sity which here asserts itself by means of accident is again ultimate¬ 
ly economic necessity. This is where the so-called great men come 
in for treatment. That such and such a man and precisely that 
man arises at a particular time in a particular country is of course 
pure accident. But cut him out and there will be a demand 
for a substitute, and this substitute will be found, good or bad, 
but in the long run he will be found. That Napoleon, just that 
particular Corsican, should have been the military dictator whom 
the French Republic, exhausted by its own war, had rendered 
necessary, was an accident; but that, if a Napoleon had been 
lacking, another would have filled the place, is proved by the 
fact that the man has always been found as soon as he became 
necessary: Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell, etc. While Marx discovered 
the materialist conception of history, Thierry, Mignet, Guizot, and 
all the English historians up to 1850 are the proof that it was 
being striven for and the discovery of the same conception by 
Morgan^ proves that the time was ripe for it and that it simply 
had to be discovered. 

So with all the other accidents, and apparent accidents, of his¬ 
tory. The further the particular sphere which we are investigating 

1 The work of the American savant, Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress, from Savagery, through Bar¬ 
barism, to Civilization, appeared in 1877. Engels says in his Preface to The 
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is removed from the economic sphere and approaches that of pure 
abstract ideology, the more shall we find it exhibiting accidents in 
its development, the more will its curve run in a zigzag. But if 
you plot the average axis of the curve, you will find that the axis 
of this curve wilt run more and more nearly parallel to the axis of 
the curve of economic development the longer the period considered 
and the wider the field dealt with. 

In Germany the greatest hindrance to correct understanding is the 
irrespKinsible neglect by literature of economic history. It is so 
hard, not only to disaccustom oneself of the ideas of history drilled 
into one at school, but still more to rake up the necessary mate¬ 
rial for doing so. Who, for instance, has read old G. von Giilich, 
whose dry collection of material nevertheless contains so much 
stuff for the clarification of innumerable political facts! 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in 7 he 
Eighteenth Brumaire should, I think, provide you fairly well with 
information on your questions, just because it is a practical example. 
I have also, I believe, already touched on most of the points in 
Anti~Duhring I, Chapters 9-11, and II, 2-4, as well as in III, 1, or 
Introduction, and also in the last section of Feuerbach, 

Please do not weigh each word in the above too carefully, but 
keep the connection in mind; I regret that I have not the time to 
word what I am writing to you as exactly as I should be obliged to 
do for publication. 


Origin of the Family, Frwate Property ami the States [Eng. ed., Moscow, 1940, 
p. fi.] • “Morgan’s great merit lies in having discovered and reconstructed this 
prehistoric foundation of our written history in its main features, and in 
having found in the groups based on sex of the North American Indians the 
key to the most important, hitherto insoluble, riddles of the earliest Greek, 
Homan and German history.” But the scientific, economic substantiation of this 
discovery, from the point of view of dialectical and historical materialism, 
was supplied by Marx and Engels.— Ed. 
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ON HISTORICAL MATERIALISM^ 


I am perfectly aware that the contents of this work will meet 
with objection from a considerable portion of the British public. 
But it wo Continentals had taken the slightest notice of the prej¬ 
udices of British "respectability/' we should be even worse off than 
we are. This book defends what we call “historical materialism,” 
and the word materialism grates upon the ears of the immense 
majority of British readers. “Agnosticism”- might be tolerated, but 
materialism is utterly inadmissible. 

And yet the original home of all modern materialism, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, is England. 

“Materialism is the natural-born son of Great Britain. Already 
the British schoolman, Duns Scolus, asked, 'whether it was impos¬ 
sible for matter to think?’ 

“In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge in God’s omni¬ 
potence, i.e., he made theology preach materialism. Moreover, he 
was a nominalist. Nominalism,® the first form of materialism, 
is chiefly found among the English schoolmen. 

^ This article of Engels’, written in English in 18^)2, is a part of his Intro¬ 
duction to the English edition of his pamphlet, Socialism’ Utopian and Scientific. 
The beginning of this Introduction is to be found on p. 146 of tins volume and 
the immediate continuation and remaining part appears here. It is given 
as a separate article with the title as above because it was published as such 
by Engels himself in the German organ, the Neiie Zeit, 1892-93. Vol. I See 
also p. 149, note 1. 

Originally printed in London, in 1892, m the Introduction to Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific, The same year the author’s own German translation 
was published in the Neue Zeit, Jg, XI, Bd. I, Heft 1 and 2.— Ed. 

* Agnosticism is derived from the Greek prefix a—not, and g'nosis=knowing. 
Tliis philosophic trend asserts that things (the objective world) are unknow¬ 
able.— Ed, 

® Nominalism is derived from the Latin nomenzuname and is a school 
of mediaeval philosophy whose adherents maintained that concepts are only 
names of analogous things, that ideas, concepts, had no independent existence 
In contrast to this first expression of materialism, another school—that of 
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“The real progenitor of English materialism is Bacon. To him 
natural philosophy is the only true philosophy, and physics based 
upon the experience of the senses is the chiefest part of natural 
philosophy. Anaxagoras and his homoeomeriae, Democritus and his 
atoms, he often quotes as his authorities. According to him the 
senses are intallible and the source of all knowledge. All science 
is based on experience, and consists in subjecting the data fur¬ 
nished by the senses to a rational method of investigation. Induc¬ 
tion, analysis, comparison, observation, experiment, are the prin¬ 
cipal forms of such a rational method. Among the qualities inher¬ 
ent in matter, motion is the first and foremost, not only in the 
form of mechanical and mathematical motion, but chielly in the 
form of an impulse, a vital rpirit, a tension—or a ‘qual,’ to use a 
term of Jacob Bohme’s^—of matter. 

*Tn Bacon, its first creator, materialism still occludes within it¬ 
self the germs of a many-sided development. On the one hand, 
matter, surrounded by a sensuous, poetic glamour, seems to attract 
man's whole entity by winning smiles. On the other, the aphoristi¬ 
cally formulated doctrine pullulates with inconsistencies imported 
from theology. 

“In its further evolution, materialism becomes one-sided. Hobbes 
is the man who systematizes Baconian materialism. Knowledge 
based upon the senses loses its poetic blossom, it passes into the 
abstract experience of the mathematician; geometry is proclaimed 
as the queen of sciences. Materialism takes to misanthropy. If it is 
to overcome its opponent, misanthropic, fleshless spiritualism, and 
that on the latter’s own ground, materialism has to chastise its 
own flesh and turn ascetic. Thus, from a sensual, it passes into an 
intellectual entity; but thus, too, it evolves all the consistency, re¬ 
gardless of consequences, characteristic of the intellect. 

“Hobbes, as Bacon’s continuator, argues thus: if all human 
knowledge is furnished by the senses, then our concepts and ideas 
are but the phantoms, divested of their sensual forms, of the real 

Realism—took up the point of view that concepts are “real,” i.c., exist not 
only as reflections of the real world in the minds of men but even outside of 
their minds, independent of the world of things and before things. Consequently, 
mediaeval “Realism” expressed the standpoint of idealism.— Ed. 

1 “Qua!” IS a philosophical play upon words. Qual literally means torture, 
a pain which drives to action of some kind; at the same time the mystic Bohme 
puts into the German word something of the meaning of the Latin qualitas; 
his “qual” was the activating principle arising from, and promoting in its turn, 
the spontaneous development of the thing, relation, or person subject to 
it, in contradistinction to a pain inflicted from without. [Note by F, Engels to 
the English edition.] 
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world. Philosophy can but give names to these phantoms. One 
name may be applied to more than one of them. There may even 
be names of names. It would imply a contradiction if, on the one 
hand, we maintained that all ideas had their origin in the world 
of sensation, and, on the other, that a word was more than a 
word; that besides the beings known to us by our senses, beings 
which are one and all individuals, there existed also beings of a 
general, not individual, nature. An unbodily substance is the same 
absurdity as an unbodily body. Body, being, substance, are but 
different terms for the same reality. It is impossible to separate 
thought from matter that thinks. This matter is the substratum of 
all changes going on in he world. The world infinite is meaningless, 
unless it states that our mind is capable of performing an endless 
process of addition. Only material things being perceptible to us, 
we cannot know anything about the existence of God. My own 
existence alone is certain. Every human passion is a mechanical 
movement which has a beginning and an end. Tlie objects of im¬ 
pulse are what we call good. Man is subject to the same laws as 
nature. Power and freedom are identical. 

“Hobbes had systematized Bacon, without, however, furnishing 
a proof for Bacon's fundamental principle, the origin of all human 
knowledge from the world of sensation. It was Locke who, in his 
Essay on the Human Understanding, supplied this proof. 

“Hobbes had shattered the theistic’^ prejudices of Baconian ma¬ 
terialism; Collins, Dodwall, Coward, Hartley, Priestley similarly 
shattered the last theological bars that still hemmed in Locke’s 
sensationalism. At all events, for practical materialists, Deism^ is 
but an easy-going way of getting rid of religion.”® 

Thus Karl Marx wrote about the British origin of modern ma¬ 
terialism. If Englishmen nowadays do not exactly relish the com¬ 
pliment he paid their ancestors, more’s the pity. It is none the less 

1 Theistic- pertaining to theism, a religious philosophy in which the exist¬ 
ence of a personal deity, a creator of the universe, is recognized.—Ed. 

- Deism: A philosophical trend which is hostile to positive religions with 
their cult of a personal deity but does not wholly reject the idea of a godhead: 
God remains the Prime Cause of everything, the force which gave the First 
Impulse. Unlike consistent materialists, who in fact are atheists, deists do not 
finally break with the idea of God. The God of the deists, who in their opin¬ 
ion is the creator of Nature, is circumscribed by her laws and cannot act 
arbitrarily or perform miracles in contravention of them. Deism has thus made 
it possible to recognize the conclusions of materialism in concealed and in¬ 
consistent form.— Ed, 

3 Marx and Engels, Die Heilige Familie, Frankfort a. M. 1845, pp. 201-04. 
[Note by F, Engels,] 
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undsniable that Bacon, Hobbes and Locko aic the fathers of that 
brilliant school of French materialists which made the eighteenth 
century, in spile of all battles on land and sea won over French¬ 
men by Geiinuns and Englishmen, a pre-eminently French century, 
even before that crowning French Revolution, the results of which 
we outsiders, in England as well as in Germany, are still trying 
to acclimatize. 

There is no denying it. About the middle of this century, what 
struck every cultivated foreigner who set up his residence in Eng' 
land, was what he was then bound to consider the religious big¬ 
otry and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. We, at 
that time, were all materialists, or, at least, very advanced free¬ 
thinkers, and to us it appeared inconceivable that almost all educated 
people in England should believe in all sorts of impossible miracles 
and that even geologists like Buckland and Mantell should contort 
the facts of their science so as not to clash loo much with the 
myths of the book of Genesis; while, in order to find people who 
dared to use their own intellectual faculties with regard to religious 
matters, you had to go amongst the uneducated, the '‘great un¬ 
washed,” as they were then called, the working people, especially 
the Owenite socialists. 

But England has been ‘‘civilized” since then. The exhibition of 
1851^ sounded the knell of English insular exclusiveness. England 
became gradually internationalized, in diet, in manners, in ideas; 
so much so that I begin to wish that some English manners and 
customs had made as much headway on the Continent as other 
Continental habits have made here. Anyhow, the introduction and 
spread of salad oil (before 1851 known only to the aristocracy) has 
been accompanied by a fatal spread of Continental scepticism in 
matters religious, and it has come to this, that agnosticism, though 
not yet considered “the thing” quite as much as the Church of 
England, is yet very nearly on a par, as far as respectability goes, 
with Baptism, and decidedly ranks above the Salvation Army. And 
I cannot help believing that under these circumstances it will be 
consoling to many who sincerely regret and condemn this pro¬ 
gress of infidelity to learn that these “new-fangled notions” are 
not of foreign origin, are not “made in Germany,” like so many 
other articles of daily use, but are undoubtedly Old English, and 
that their British originators two hundred years ago went a good 
deal further than their descendants now dare to venture. 

^ In 1851 the first world’s fair was held in London — Ed, 
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What, indeed, is agnosticism but, to use an expressive Lanca¬ 
shire teiTO, “shamefaced” materialism? The agnostic’s conception of 
Nature is materialistic throughout. The entire natural world is 
governed by law, and absolutely excludes the intervention of action 
from without. But, he adds, we have no means either of asc^^r- 
taining or of disproving the existence of some Supreme Being be¬ 
yond the known universe. Now, this might hold good at the time 
when Laplace, to Napoleon’s question, why in the great astronom¬ 
er’s Mecanique celeste the Creator was not even mentioned, proudly 
replied: ‘Ve ii!avals pas besoin de cette hypothese,'' But nowadays, 
in our evolutionary conception of the universe, there is absolutely 
no room for either a Creator or a Buler; and to talk of a supreme 
Being shut out from the whole existing world, implies a contradic¬ 
tion in terms, and, as it seems to me, a gratuitous insult to the 
feelings of religious people. 

Again, our agnostic admits that all our knowledge is based 
upon the information imparted to us by our senses. But, he adds, 
how do we know that our senses give us correct representations 
of the objects we perceive through them? And he proceeds to in¬ 
form us that, whenever he speaks of objects or their qualities, he 
does ill reality not mean these objects and qualities, of which he 
cannot know anything for certain, but merely the impressions 
which they have produced on his senses. Now, this line of reason¬ 
ing seems undoubtedly hard to beat by mere argumentation. But 
before there was argumentation there was action. Im Anfang war 
die Tat} And human action had solved the difficulty Idlig before 
human ingenuity invented it. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. From the moment we turn to our own use these objects, 
according to the qualities wc perceive in them, we put to an in¬ 
fallible test the correctness or otherwise of our sense-perceptions, 
[f these perceptions have been wrong, then our estimate of the 
use to which an object can be turned must also be wrong, and 
our attempt must fail. But if we succeed in accomplishing our aim, 
if we find that the object docs agree with our idea of it, and does 
answer the purpose we intended it for, then that is positive proof 
that our perceptions of it and of its qualities, so far, agree with 
reality outside ourselves. And whenever we find ourselves face to 
face with a failure, then we generally are not long in making out 
the cause that made us fail; we find that the perception upon which 
wc acted was either incomplete and superficial, or combined with 

^ From Goethe’s Faust, Part I.— Ed. 
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the results of other perceptions in a way not warranted by them— 
what we call defective reasoning. So long as we take care to train 
and to use our senses properly, and to keep our action within the 
limits prescribed by perceptions properly made and properly used, 
so long we shall find that the result of our action proves the con¬ 
formity of our perceptions with the objective nature of the things 
perceived. Not in one single instance, so far, have we been led to the 
conclusion that our sense-perceptions, scientilically controlled, induce 
in our minds ideas respecting the outer world that are, by their very 
nature, at variance with reality, or that there is an inherent incom¬ 
patibility between the outer world and our sense-perceptions of it. 

But then come the Neo-Kantian agnostics and say: We may 
correctly perceive the qualities of a thing, but we cannot by any 
sensible or mental process grasp the thing-in-ilself. This ‘Thing- 
in-itself” is beyond our ken. To this Hegel, long since, has 
replied: If you know all the qualities of a thing, you know the 
thing itself; nothing remains but the fact that the said thing exists 
without us; and when your senses have taught you that fact, you 
have grasped the last remnant of the thing-in-itself, Kant’s celebrat¬ 
ed unknowable Ding an sich. To which it may be added that in 
Kanfs time our knowledge of natural objects was indeed so frag¬ 
mentary that he might well suspect, behind the little we knew 
about each of them, a mysterious “thing-in-itself.” But one after 
another these ungraspable things have been grasped, analysed, and, 
what is more, reproduced by the giant progress of science; and 
what we tan produce, we certainly cannot consider as unknowable 
To the chemistry of the first half of this century organic substances 
were such mysterious objects; now we learn to build them up 
one after another from their chemical elements without the aid 
of organic processes. Modern chemists declare that as soon as the 
chemical constitution of no matter what body is known, it can be 
built up from its elements. We are still far from knowing the con¬ 
stitution of the highest organic substances, the albuminous bodies; 
but there is no reason why we should not, if only after centuries, 
arrive at that knowledge and, armed with it, produce artificial 
albumen. But if we arrive at that, we shall at the same time have 
produced organic life, for life, from its lowest to its highest forms, 
is but the normal mode of existence of albuminous bodies. 

As soon, however, as our agnostic has made these formal mental 
reservations, he talks and acts as the rank materialist he at bot¬ 
tom is. He may say that, as far as we know, matter and motion, 
or as it is now called, energy, can neither be created nor destroyed, 
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but that we have no proof of their not having been created at 
some time or other. But if you try to use this admission against 
him in any particular case, he will quickly put you out of court. 
If he admits the possibility of spiritualism in abstracto, he will 
have none of it in concrete. As far as we know and can know, he 
will tell you there is no Creator and no Ruler of the universe; as far 
as we are concerned, matter and energy can neither be created nor 
annihilated; for us, mind is a mode of energy, a function of the 
brain; all we know is that the material world is governed by im¬ 
mutable laws, and so forth. Thus, as far as he is a scientific man, 
as far as he knows anything, he is a materialist; outside his 
science, in spheres about which he knows nothing, he translates 
his ignorance into Greek and calls it agnosticism. 

At all events, one thing seems clear: even if 1 were an agnostic, 
it is evident that I could not describe the conception of history 
sketched out in this little book as “historical agnosticism.” Reli¬ 
gious people would laugh at me, agnostics would indignantly ask, 
was I going to make fun of them? And thus I hope even British 
respectability will not be overshocked if I use, in English as well 
as in so many other languages, the term “historical materialism,” 
to designate that view of the course of history which seeks the 
ultimate cause and the great moving power of all important his¬ 
toric events in the economic development of society, in the changes 
in the modes of production and exchange, in the consequent divi¬ 
sion of society into distinct classes, and in the struggles of these 
classes against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the sooner 
if I show that historical materialism may be of advantage even to 
British respectability. I have mentioned the fact that, about forty 
or fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling in England was 
struck by what he was then bound to consider the religious bigotry 
and stupidity of the English respectable middle class. I am now 
going to prove that the respectable English middle class of that 
time was not quite as stupid as it looked to the intelligent foreign¬ 
er. Its religious leanings can be explained. 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, the rising middle 
class of the towns constituted its revolutionary element. It had 
conquered a recognized position within mediaeval feudal organiza¬ 
tion, but this position, also, had become too narrow for its expan¬ 
sive power. The development of the middle class, the bourgeoisie, 
became incompatible with the maintenance of the feudal system; 
the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 
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But the great international centre of feudalism was the Roman 
Catholic Church. It united the whole of feudalized Western Europe, 
in spite of all internal wars, into one grand political system, 
opposed as much to the schismatic Greeks as to the Mohammedan 
countries. It surrounded feudal institutions with the halo of divine 
consecration. It had organized its own hierarchy on the feudal 
model, and, lastly, it was itself by far the most powerful feudal 
lord, holding, as it did, fully one-third of the soil of the Catholic 
world. Before profane feudalism could be successfully attacked in 
each country and in detail, this, its sacred central organization, 
had to be destroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle class went on 
the great revival of science; astronomy, mechanics, physics, anato¬ 
my, physiology, were again cultivated. And the bourgeoisie, for the 
development of its industrial production, required a science which 
ascertained the physical properties of natural objects and the modes 
of action of the forces of Nature. Now up to then science had but 
been the humble handmaid of the Church, had not been allowed to 
overstep the limits set by faith, and for that reason had been no 
science at all. Science rebelled against the Church; the bourgeoisie 
could not do without science, and, therefore^ had to join in the re¬ 
bellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where the 
rising middle class was bound to come into collision with the es¬ 
tablished religion, will be sufficient to show, first, that the class 
most directly interested in the struggle against the pretensions of 
the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; and second, that every 
struggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take on a religious 
disguise, had to be directed against the Church in the first instance. 
But if the universities and the traders of the cities started the 
cry, it was sure to find, and did find, a strong echo in the masses 
of the country people, the peasants, who everywhere had to strug¬ 
gle for their very existence with their feudal lords, spiritual and 
temporal. 

The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culminated 
in three great decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the Protestant Reformation in Ger¬ 
many. The war-cry raised against the Church by Luther was re¬ 
sponded to by two insurrections of a political nature: first, that 
of the lower nobility under Franz von Sickingen (1523), then the 
great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were defeated, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the indecision of the parties most interested, the burgh- 
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ers of the towns—an indecision into the causes of which we 
cannot here enter. From that moment the struggle degenerated 
into a fight between the local princes and the central power, and 
ended by blotting out Germany, for two hundred years, from the 
politically active nations of Europe. The Lutheran Reformation 
produced a new creed indeed, a religion adapted to absolute mon¬ 
archy. No sooner were the peasants of Northeast Germany con¬ 
verted to Lutheranism than they were from freemen reduced to 
serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin’s creed 
was one fit for the boldest of the bourgeoisie of his time. His 
predestination doctrine was the religious expression of the fact 
that in the commercial world of competition success or failure 
does not depend upon a man’s activity or cleverness, but upon 
circumstances unconlrollable by him. It is not of him that willeth 
or of him that runneth, but of the mercy of unknown superior 
economic powers; and this was especially true at a period of 
economic revolution, when all old commercial routes and centres 
were replaced by new ones, when India and America were opened 
to the world, and when even the most sacred economic articles of 
faith—the value of gold and silver—began to totter and to break 
down. Calvin’s church constitution was thoroughly democratic and 
republican; and where the kingdom of God was republicanized, 
could the kingdoms of this world remain subject to monarchs, 
bishops and lords? While German Lutheranism became a willing 
tool in the hands of princes, Calvinism founded a republic in 
Holland and active republican parties in England, and, above all, 
Scotland. 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois upheaval found its 
doctrine ready cut and dried. This upheaval took place in Eng¬ 
land. The middle class of the towns brought it on, and the 
yeomanry of the country districts fought it out. Curiously enough, 
in all the three great bourgeois risings, the peasantry furnishes 
the army that has to do the fighting; and the peasantry is just 
the class that, the victory once gained, is most surely ruined by 
the economic consequences of that victory. A hundred years after 
Cromwell, the yeomanry of England had almost disappeared. 
Anyhow, had it not been for that yeomanry and for the plebeian 
element in the towns, the bourgeoisie alone would never have 
fought the matter out to the bitter end, and would never have 
brought Charles I to the scaffold. In order to secure even those 
conquests of the bourgeoisie that were ripe for gathering at the 
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time, the revolution had to be carried considerably further— 
exactly as in 1793 in France and 1848 in Germany. This seems, 
in fact, to be one of the laws of evolution of bourgeois socicl}. 

Well, upon this excess of rcvolulionary activity there necessar¬ 
ily followed the inevitable reaction whicli in its turn went beyond 
the point where it might have maintained itself. After a series of 
oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at last attained and 
became a new starling point. The grand period of English history, 
known to respectability under the name of “the Great Piebellion,” 
and the struggles succeeding it, were brought to a close by the 
clmiparalively puny event entitled by Liberal historians ‘Hhe 
Glorious Revolution.” 

The new starting point was a compromise between the rising 
middle class and the ex-fcudal landowners. The latter, though 
called, as now, the aristocracy, had been long since on the way 
which led them to become what Louis Philippe in France became 
at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of the kingdom.” 
Fortunately for England, the old feudal barons had killed one 
another during the Wars of the Roses. Their successors, though 
mostly scions of the old families, had been so much out of the 
direct line of descent that they constituted quite a new body, with 
habits and tendencies far more bourgeois than feudal They fully 
understood the value of money, and at once began to increase 
their rents by turning hundreds of small farmers out and replac¬ 
ing them by sheep. Henry VIII, while squandering the Church 
lands, created fresh bourgeois landlords by wholesale; the innu¬ 
merable confiscations of estates, regranted to absolute or relative 
upstarts, and continued during the whole of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, had the same result. Consequently, ever since Henry VII, the 
English “aristocracy,” far from counteracting the development of 
industrial production, had, on the contrary, sought to indirectly 
profit thereby; and there had always been a section of the great 
landowners willing, from economical or political reasons, to co¬ 
operate with the leading men of the financial and industrial 
bourgeoisie. The compromise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accom¬ 
plished. The political spoils of “pelf and place” were left to the 
great landowning families, provided the economic interests of the 
financial, manufacturing and commercial middle class were suf¬ 
ficiently attended to. And these economic interests were at that 
time powerful enough to determine the general policy of the na¬ 
tion. There might be squabbles about matters of detail, but, on 
the whole, the aristocratic oligarchy knew too well that its own 
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economic prosperity was irretrievably bound up with that of the 
industrial and commercial middle class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, but still a 
lecogiiized component of the ruling classes of England. With the 
rest of them, it had a common interest in keeping in subjection 
the great working mass of the nation. The merchant or manu¬ 
facturer himself stood in the position of master, or, as it was 
until lately called, of “natural superior” to his clerks, his work¬ 
people, his domestic servants. His interest was to get as much 
and as good work out of them as he could; for this end they had 
to be trained to proper submission. He was himself religious; his 
religion had supplied the standard under which he had fought the 
king and the lords; he was not long in discovering the oppor¬ 
tunities this same religion offered him for working upon the 
minds of his natural interiors, and making them submissive to 
the behests of the masters it had pleased God to place over them. 
In short, the English bourgeoisie now had to take a part in 
keeping down the “lower orders,” the great producing mass of the 
nation, and one of the means employed for that purpose was the 
influence of religion. 

There was another fact that contributed to strengthen the reli¬ 
gious leanings of the bourgeoisie. That was the rise of material¬ 
ism in England. This new doctrine not only shocked the pious 
feelings of the middle class; it announced itself as a philosophy 
only fit for scholars and cultivated men of the world, in contrast 
to religion, which was good enough for the uneducated masses, 
including the bourgeoisie. With Hobbes it stepped on the stage as 
a defender of royal prerogative and omnipotence; it called upon 
absolute monarchy to keep down that puer robiistus sed mali- 
tiosiis.^ to wit, the people. Similarly, with the successors of Hobbes, 
with Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, etc., the new deistic form of ma¬ 
terialism remained an aristocratic, esoteric doctrine, and, there¬ 
fore, hateful to the middle class both for its religious heresy 
and for its anti-bourgeois political connections. Accordingly, in 
opposition to the materialism and deism of the aristocracy, those 
Protestant sects which had furnished the flag and the fighting 
contingent against the Stuarts continued to furnish the main 
strength of the progressive middle class, and form even today the 
backbone of “the Great Liberal Party.” 

In the meantime materialism passed from England to France, 
where it met and coalesced with another materialistic school of 
philosophers, a branch of Cartesianism. In France, too, it re- 
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mained at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But soon its 
revolutionary character asserted itself. The French materialists did 
not limit their criticism to matters of religious belief; they extend¬ 
ed it to whatever scientific tradition or political institution they 
met with; and to prove the claim of their doctrine to universal 
application, they took the shortest cut, and boldly applied it to 
all subjects of knowledge in the giant work after which they were 
named—the Encyclopedic. Thus, in one or the other of its two 
forms—avowed materialism or deism—it became the creed of the 
whole cultured youth of France; so much so that, when the Great 
Revolution broke out, the doctrine hatched by English Royalists 
gave a theoretical flag to French Republicans and Terrorists, and 
furnished the text for the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The 
Great French Revolution was the third uprising of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, but the first that had entirely cast off the religious cloak and 
was fought out on undisguised political lines; it was the first, 
too, that was really fought out up to the destruction of one of 
the combatants, the aristocracy, and the complete triumph of the 
other, the bourgeoisie. In England the continuity of pre-revolution¬ 
ary and post-revolutionary institutions, and the compromise be¬ 
tween landlords and capitalists, found its expression in the conti¬ 
nuity of judicial precedents and in the religious preservation of 
the feudal forms of the law. In France the Revolution constituted 
a complete breach with the traditions of the past; it cleared out 
the very last vestiges of feudalism, and created in the Code Civil 
a masterly adaptation of the old Roman law—that almost perfect 
expression of the juridical relations corresponding to the econom¬ 
ic stage called by Marx the production of commodities—to 
modern capitalistic conditions; so masterly that this French revo¬ 
lutionary code still serves as a model for reforms of the law of 
property in all other countries, not excepting England. Let us, 
however, not forget that if English law continues to express the 
economic relations of capitalistic society in that barbarous feudal 
language which corresponds to the thing expressed, just as English 
spelling corresponds to English pronunciation— vous ecrivez 
Londres. et vout prononcez Constantinople, said a Frenchman—that 
same English law is the only one which has preserved through 
ages, and transmitted to America and the Colonies the best part 
of that old Germanic personal freedom, local self-government and 
independence from all interference but that of the law courts, 
which on the Continent has been lost during the period of abso¬ 
lute monarchy, and has nowhere been as yet fully recovered. 
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To return to our British bourgeois. The French Revolution 
gave him a splendid opportunity, with the help of the Conti¬ 
nental monarchies, to destroy French maritime commerce, to 
annex French colonies, and to crush the last French pretensions 
to maritime rivalry. That was one reason why he fought it. 
Another was that the ways of this revolution went very much 
against his grain. Not only its “execrable” terrorism, but the very 
attempt to carry bourgeois rule to extremes. What should the 
British bourgeois do without his aristocracy, that taught him 
manners, such as they were, and invented fashions for him— 
that furnished officers for the army, which kept order at home, 
and the navy, which conquered colonial possessions and new 
markets abroad? There was indeed a progressive minority of the 
bourgeoisie, that minority whose interests were not so well attend* 
ed to under the compromise; this section, composed chiefly of the 
less wealthy middle class, did sympathize with the revolution, but 
it was powerless in Parliament. 

Thus, if materialism became the creed of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the God-fearing English bourgeois held all the faster to his 
religion. Had not the reign of terror in Paris proved what was 
the upshot, if the religious instincts of the masses were lost? The 
more materialism spread from France to neighbouring countries, 
and was reinforced by similar doctrinal currents, notably by 
German philosophy, the more, in fact, materialism and free- 
thought generally became, on the Continent, the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions of a cultivated man, the more stubbornly the English middle 
class stuck to its manifold religious creeds. These creeds might 
differ from one another, but they were, all of them, distinctly 
religious, Christian creeds. 

While the revolution ensured the political triumph of the bour¬ 
geoisie in France, in England Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, and 
others, initated an industrial revolution, which completely shifted 
the centre of gravity of economic power. The wealth of the bour¬ 
geoisie increased considerably faster than that of the landed aris¬ 
tocracy. Within the bourgeoisie itself, the financial aristocracy, 
the bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into the background 
by the manufacturers. The compromise of 1689, even after 
the gradual changes it had undergone in favour of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, no longer corresponded to the relative position of the parties 
to it. The character of these parties, too, had changed; the bour¬ 
geoisie of 1830 was very different from that of the preceding 
century. The political power still left to the aristocracy, and used 
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by them to resist the pretensions of the new industrial bourgeoi* 
sie, became incompatible with the new economic interests. A fresh 
struggle with the aristocracy was necessary; it could end only in 
a victory of the new economic power. First, the Reform Act was 
pushed through, in spite of all resistance, under the impulse of 
the French Revolution of 1830. It gave to the bourgeoisie a rec¬ 
ognized and powerful place in Parliament. Then the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, ^ which settled, once for all, the supremacy of 
the bourgeoisie, and especially of its most active portion, the 
manufacturers, over the landed aristocracy. This was the greatC'^l 
victory of the bourgeoisie; it was, however, also the last it gained 
in its own exclusive interest. Whatever triumphs it obtained later 
on, it had to share with a new social power, first its ally, but 
soon ils rival. 

The industrial revolution had created a class of large nianu 
factuiing capitalists, but also a class—and a far more numerous 
one—of manufacturing work-people. This class gradually increased 
in numbers, in proportion as the industrial revolution seized 
upon one branch of manufacture after another, and in the same 
proportion it increased in power. This power it proved as early 
as 1824, by forcing a reluctant Parliament to repeal the acts for¬ 
bidding combinations of workmen. During the Reform agitation, 
tile workingmen constituted the Radical wing of the Reform Par¬ 
ly; the Act of 1832 having excluded them from the suffrage, they 
formulated their demands in the People’s Charter, and constituted 
themselves, in opposition to the great bourgeois Anti-Corn Law 
parly, into an independent party, the Chartists, the first working- 
men’s party of modern times. 

Then came the Continental revolutions of February and March 
1848, in which the working people played such a prominent part, 
and, at least in Paris, put forward demands which were certainly 
inadmissible from the point of view of capitalist society. And then 
came the general reaction. First the defeat of the Chartists on the 
10th April, 1848, then the crushing of the Paris workingmcn'’s 
insurrection in June of the same year, then the disasters of 1849 
in Italy, Hungary, South Germany, and at last the victory of 
Louis Bonaparte over Paris, 2nd December, 1851. For a time, at 
least, the bugbear of working-class pretensions was put down, 
but at what cost! If the British bourgeois had been convinced 

^ Corn Laivs‘ Grain tariff. In 1842 the rates were reduced. In 1846 grain 
import reslnctions were removed, and in 1849 grain tariffs were entirely 
abolished — Ed. 
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before of the necessity of maintaining the common people in a 
religious mood, how much more must he feel that necessity after 
all these experiences? Regardless of the sneers of his Continental 
compeers, he continued to spend thousands and tens of thousands, 
year after year, upon the evangelization of the lower orders; not 
content with his own native religious machinery, he appealed to 
Brother Jonathan,^ the greatest organizer in existence of religion 
as a trade, and imported from America revivalism, Moody and 
Sankey, and the like; and, finally, he accepted the dangerous aid 
of the Salvation Army, which revives the propaganda of early 
Christianity, appeals to the poor as the elect, fights capitalism in 
a religious way, and thus fosters an element of early Christian 
class antagonism, which one day may become troublesome to the 
well-to-do people who now find the ready money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that the bourgeoisie 
can in no European country get hold of political power—at least 
for any length of time—in the same exclusive way in which the 
teudal aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle Ages. Even 
in France, where feudalism was completely extinguished, the 
bourgeoisie, as a whole, has held full possession of the govern¬ 
ment for very short periods only. During Louis Philippe’s reign, 
1830-48, a very small portion of the bourgeoisie ruled the king¬ 
dom; by far the larger part were excluded from the suffrage by 
the high qualification. Under the Second Republic, 1848-51, the 
whole bourgeoisie ruled, but for three years only; their incapa¬ 
city brought on the Second Empire. It is only now, in the Third 
Republic, that the bourgeoisie as a whole has kept possession of 
the helm for more than twenty years; and it is already showing 
lively signs of decadence, A durable reign of the bourgeoisie has 
been possible only in countries like America, where feudalism was 
unknown, and society at the very beginning started from a bour¬ 
geois basis. And even in France and America, the successors of the 
bourgeoisie, the working people, are already knocking at the door. 

In England, the bourgeoisie never held undivided sway. Even 
the victory of 1832 left the landed aristocracy in almost exclusive 
possession of all the leading government offices. The meekness 
with which the wealthy middle class submitted to this remained 
inconceivable to me until the great Liberal manufacturer, Mr. 
W. A. Forster, in a public speech implored the young men of 
Bradford to learn French, as a means to get on in the world, 
and quoted from his own experience how sheepish he looked 

1 Brother Jonathan: Earlier equivalent of Uncle Sam.— Ed, 
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when, as a Cabinet Minister, he had to move in society where 
French was, at least, as necessary as English 1 The fact was, the 
English middle class of that time were, as a rule, quite uneducat¬ 
ed upstarts, and could not help leaving to the aristocracy those 
superior government places where other qualifications were re¬ 
quired than mere insular narrowness and insular conceit, seasoned 
by business sharpness.^ Even now the endless newspaper debates 
about middle-class education show that the English middle class 
does not yet consider itself good enough for the best education, 
and looks to something more modest. Thus, even after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, it appeared a matter of course that the men 
who had carried the day, the Cobdens, Brights, Forsters, etc., 
should remain excluded from a share in the official government 
of the country, until twenty years afterwards a new Reform Act 
opened to them the door of the Cabinet. The English bourgeoisie 
is, up to the present day, so deeply penetrated by a sense of its 
social inferiority that it keeps up, at its own expense and that of 
the nation, an ornamental caste of drones to represent the nation 
worthily at all state functions; and it considers itself highly 
honoured whenever one of itself is found worthy of admission into 
this select and privileged body, manufactured^ after all, by itself. 

The industrial and commercial middle class had, therefore, 
not yet succeeded in driving the landed aristocracy completely 
from political power when another competitor, the working class, 
appeared on the stage. The reaction after the Chartist movement 
and the Continental revolutions, as well as the unparalleled exlen- 


^ And even in business matters, the conceit of national chauvinism is 
but a sorry adviser. Up to quite recently, the average English iiiainifacturcr 
considered it derogatory for an Englishman to speak any language but his 
own, and felt rather proud than otherwise of the fact that “poor devils” of 
foreigners settled in England and took off his hands the trouble of dispos¬ 
ing of his products abroad. He never noticed that these foreigners, mostly 
Germans, thus got command of a very large part of British foreign trade, im¬ 
ports and exports, and that the direct foreign trade of Englishmen became lim¬ 
ited, almost entirely, to the colonies, China, the United States and South 
America. Nor did he notice that these Germans traded with other Germans 
abroad, who gradually organized a complete network of commercial colonies 
all over the world But when Germany, about forty years ago, seriously 
began manufacturing for export, this network served her admirably in her 
transformation, in so short a time, from a corn exporting into a firsl-rale 
manufacturing country. Then, about ten years ago, the British manufacturer 
got frightened, and asked his ambassadors and consuls how it was that he 
could no longer keep his customers together. The unanimous answer was: 
l)You don’t learn your customer’s language but expect him to speak your 
own; 2) You don’t even try to suit your customer’s wants, habits, and tastes, 
but expect him to conform to your English ones. [Note by F, Engels.] 
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sion of English trade from 1848-66 ^ascribed vulgarly to Free 
Trade alone, but due far more to the colossal development of rail¬ 
ways, ocean steamers and means of intercourse generally), had again 
driven the working class into the dependency of the Liberal party, 
of which they formed, as in pre-Chartist limes, the radical wing. 
Their claims to the franchise, however, gradually became irresist¬ 
ible; while the Whig leaders of the Liberals “funked,” Disraeli 
showed his superiority by making the Tories seize the favourable 
moment and introduce household suffrage in the boroughs, along 
with a redistribution of seats. Then followed the ballot; then in 
1884 the extension of household suffrage to the counties and a 
fresh redistribution of seats by which electoral districts were to 
some extent equalized. All these measures considerably increased 
the electoral power of the working class, so much so that in at 
least 150 to 200 constituencies that class now furnishes the major¬ 
ity of voters But parliamentary government is a capital school 
for teaching respect for tradition; if the middle class look with 
awe and veneration upon what Lord John Manners playfully called 
“our old nobility,” the mass of the working people then looked 
up with respect and deference to what used to be designated as 
“their betters,” the middle class. Indeed, the British workman, 
some fifteen years ago, was the model workman, whose respectful 
regard for the position of his master, and whose self-restraining 
modesty in claiming rights for himself, consoled our German 
economists of the KathedeT-Socialist^ school for the incurable 
communistic and revolutionary tendencies of their own working 
men at home. 

But the English middle class—-good men of business as they 
are—saw farther than the German professors. They had shared 
their power but reluctantly with the working class. They had 
learnt, during the Chartist years, what that puer robustus sed 
malitiosus, the people, is capable of. And since that time, they 
had been compelled to incorporate the better part of the People’s 
Charter in the Statutes oLthe United Kingdom. Now, if <^ver, the 
people must be kept in order by moral means, and the first and 
foremost of all moral means of action upon the masses is and 
remains—religion. Hence the parsons’ majorities on the School 
Boards, hence the increasing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for 
the support of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism to the Sal¬ 
vation Army. 


^ Professorial Socialist.— Ed, 
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And now came the triumph of British respectability over the 
free-thought and religious laxity of the Continental bourgeois. 
The workmen of France and Germany had become rebellious. 
They were thoroughly infected with socialism, and, for very good 
reasons, were not at all particular as to the legality of the means 
by which to secure their own ascendency. The puer robustus, 
here, turned from day to day more malitiosus. Nothing remained 
to the French and German bourgeoisie as a last resource but 
to silently drop their free-thought, as a youngster, when sea¬ 
sickness creeps upon him, quietly drops the burning cigar he 
brought swaggeringly on board; one by one, the scoffers turned 
pious in outward behaviour, spoke with respect of the Church, 
its dogmas and rites, and even conformed with the latter as far 
as could not be helped. French bourgeois dined maigre on Fri¬ 
days, and German ones sat out long Protestant sermons in their 
pews on Sundays. They had come to grief with materialism. 
“D/e Religion muss dem Volke erhalten werden,' —religion must 
be kept alive for the people—that was the only and the last 
means to save society from utter ruin. Unfortunately for them¬ 
selves, they did not find this out until they had done their level 
best to break up religion for ever. And now it was the turn of 
the British bourgeois to sneer and to say: “Why, you fools, I 
could have told you that two hundred years ago!” 

However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the 
British, nor the post festiim conversion of the Continental bour¬ 
geois will stem the rising Proletarian tide. Tradition is a great 
retarding force, is the vis inertice of history, but, being merely 
passive, is sure to be broken down; and thus religion will be no 
lasting safeguard to capitalist society. If our juridical, philosoph¬ 
ical and religious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots 
of the economical relations prevailing in a given society, such ideas 
cannot, in the long run, withstand the effects of a complete change 
in these relations. And, unless we believe in supernatural revelation, 
we must admit that no religious tenets will ever suffice to prop up a 
tottering society. 

In fact, in England too, the working people have begun to 
move again. They are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of var¬ 
ious kinds. Bourgeois traditions, such as the widespread’ belief 
that there can be but two parties. Conservatives and Liberals, 
and that the working class must work out its salvation by and 
through the great Liberal Party. Workingmen’s traditions, inher¬ 
ited from their first tentative efforts at independent action, such 
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as the exclusion, from ever so many old trade unions, of all appli¬ 
cants who have not gone through a regular apprenticeship; which 
means the breeding, by every such union, of its own blacklegs. 
But for all that the English working class is moving, as even 
Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had to report to his brother 
Katheder-Socialists. It moves, like all things in England, with a 
slow and measured step, with hesitation here, with more or less 
unfruitful, tentative attempts there; it moves now and then with 
an over-cautious mistrust of the name of socialism, while it gra¬ 
dually absorbs the substance; and the movement spreads and 
seizes one layer of the workers after another. It has now straken 
out of their torpor the unskilled labourers of the East End of 
London, and we all know what a splendid impulse these fresh 
forces have given it in return. And if the pace of the movement 
is not up to the impatience of some people, let them not forget 
that it is the working class which keeps alive the finest qualities 
of the English character, and that, if a step in advance is once 
gained in England, it is, as a rule, never lost afterwards. If the 
sons of the old Chartists, for reasons explained above, were not 
quite up to the mark, the grandsons bid fair to be worthy of 
their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European working class does not de¬ 
pend upon England alone. It can only be secured by the co¬ 
operation of, at least, England, France and Germany. In both 
the latter countries the working-class movement is well ahead of 
England. In Germany it is even within measurable distance of 
success. The progress it has there made during the last twenty- 
five years is unparalleled. It advances with ever-increasing velo¬ 
city. If the German middle class has shown itself lamentably 
deficient in political capacity, discipline, courage, energy and 
perseverance, the German working class has given ample proof 
of all these qualities. Four hundred years ago, Germany was the 
starting point of the first upheaval of the European middle class; 
as things are now, is it outside the limits of possibility that Ger¬ 
many will be the scene, too, of the first great victory of the 
European proletariat? 

April 20, 1892 

F. Engels 
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THESES ON FEUERBACH' 

(Jotted down in Brussels in the spring of 18i5) 


I 

The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism—that of 
Feuerbach included—is that the thing [Gegensland], reality, sen¬ 
suousness, is conceived only in the form of the object [Objekt\ 
or of contemplation [Anschauung] but not as human sensuous 
activity, practice, not subjectively. Hehce it happened that the 
active side, in contradistinction to materialism, was developed by 
idealism—but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not 
know real, sensuous activity as such. Feuerbach wants sensuous 
objects, really differentiated from the thought-objects, but he does 
not conceive human activity itself as objective [gegenstdndliche] 
activity. Hence, in the Essence of Christianity, he regards the 
theoretical attitude as the only genuinely human attitude, while 
practice is conceived and fixed only in its dirty-Jew form of ap¬ 
pearance. Hence he does not grasp the significance of “revolution¬ 
ary,” of practical-critical, activity. 

H 

The question whether objective [gegenstdndliche] truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory but is a 
practical question. In practice man must prove the truth, i.e,, the 
reality and power, the this-sidedness [Diesseitigkeit] of his think¬ 
ing. The dispute over the reality or non-reality of thinking which 
is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question. 

1 The text of these theses is that given by Engels in 1888 in the appendix 
to his Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Philosophy. It 
contains certain editorial changes introduced by him into Marx’s original German 
text published in the Marx-Fngels Archiv Bd. I, S. 448, Frankfurt am Main, 
1926.—Ed 
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III 

The materialist doctrine that men are products of circumstances 
and upbringing, and tliat, therefore, changed men are products 
of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that it is 
men that change circumstances and that the educator must him¬ 
self be educated. Hence this doctrine necessarily arrives at divid¬ 
ing society into two parts, of which one is superior to society (in 
Robert Owen, for example). 

The coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of hu¬ 
man activity can be conceived and lationally understood only as 
revolutionizing practice. 


IV 

Feuerbach starts out from the iact of religious self-alienation, 
the duplication of the world into a religious, preconceived world 
and a real one. His work consists in the dissolution of the religious 
world into its secular basis. He overlooks the fact that after com¬ 
pleting this work, the chief thing still remains to be done. For 
the fact that the secular foundation lifts itself above itself and 
establishes itself in the clouds as an independent realm is really 
only to be explained by the self-cleavage and self-contradictoriness 
of this secular basis. The latter must itself, therefore, first be 
understood in its contradiction and then, by the removal of the 
contradiction, revolutionized in practice. Thus, for instance, once 
the earthly family is discovered to be the secret of the holy family, 
the former must then itself be criticized in theory and revolutio¬ 
nized in practice. 


Feuerbach, not satisfied with abstract thinking, appeals to sen¬ 
suous contemplation; but he does not conceive sensuousness as 
practical, human-sensuous activity. 

VI 

Feuerbach resolves the religious essence into the human essence. 
But the human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single 
individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations. 

Feuerbach, who does not enter upon a criticism of this real 
essence, is consequently compelled: 

1. To abstract from the historical process and to lix the reli- 
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gious sentiment as something for itself and to presuppose an 
abstract— isolated —human individual. 

2. The human essence, therefore, can with him be comprehended 
only as ‘‘genus,” as an internal, dumb generality which merely 
naturally unites the many individuals. 

VII 

Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the “religious sen¬ 
timent” is itself a social product, and that the abstract individ¬ 
ual wdioni he analyses belongs in reality to a particular form of 
society. 

VIII 

Social life is essentially practical. All mysteries which mislead 
theory to mysticism find their rational solution in human prac¬ 
tice and in the comprehension of this practice. 


IX 

The highest point attained by contemplative materialism, Lc., 
materialism which does not under.sland sensuousness as practical 
activity, is the contemplation of single individuals in “civil society.”^ 


X 

The standpoint of the old materialism is society; the 

standpoint of the new is human society, or socialized humanity. 

XI 

The philosophers have only interpreted the world in various 
ways; the point however is to change it. 


1 For llie term “civil society,’’ see p. 300 of this volume,— 



Frederick Engels 


LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE OUTCOME 
OF CLASSICAI. GERMAN PHILOSOPHY' 

FOREWORD 

In llie Preface to llie Critique of Political Economy, published 
ill Berlin, 1859, Karl Marx relates ^ how the two of us in Brussels 
in the year 1845 set about working out in common “the opposi¬ 
tion of our view"—the materialist conception of history which 
was worked out especially by Marx—“to the ideological view of 
German philosophy, in fact to settle accounts with our previous 
philosophical conscience. The resolve was carried out in the form 
of a criticism of post-Hegelian philosophy. The manuscript, two 
large octavo volumes, had long reached its place of publication in 
Westphalia when we received the news that altered circumstances 
did not allow of its being printed. We abandoned the manuscript 
to the gnawing criticism of the mice all the more willingly since 
we had achieved our main purpose—self-clarification.” 

Since then more than forty years have elapsed and Marx died 
without either of us having had an opportunity of returning to the 
subject. We have expressed ourselves in various places regarding 
our relation to Hegel, but nowhere in a comprehensive, connected 
account. To Feuerbach, who after all in many respects forms an 
intermediate link lietween Hegelian philosophy and our conception, 
we never relumed. 

In the meantime tlic Marxist world outlook has found rep¬ 
resentatives far beyond the boundaries of Germany and Europe 
and in all the languages of the civilized world. On the other 
hand, classical German philosophy is experiencing a kind of re¬ 
birth abroad, especially in England and Scandinavia, and even in 
Germany itself people appear to be getting tired of the pauper’s 
broth of eclecticism which is ladled out in the universities there 
under the name of philosophy. 

^ Wriltrn iii 1886 ami first published the same year in Nos 4 and 5 of the 
l^eue Zeit. As a separate publication it first appeared jn 1888 in Stuttgart.— Ed, 

“ See p. 302 of this \oIume,— Ed. 
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In these circumstances a short, connected account of our re¬ 
lation to the Hegelian philosophy, of how we proceeded from as well 
as of how we separated from it, appeared to me to be required 
more and more. Equally, a full acknowledgement of the influence 
which Feuerbach, more than any otlier post-Hegelian philosopher, 
had upon us during our period of storm and stress, appeared to 
me to be an undischarged debt of honour. I Ihereiore willingly 
seized the opportunity when the editors of the Neue Zeit asked me 
for a critical review of Starcke’s book on Feiu‘rl)ach. My contri¬ 
bution was published in that journal in the fourth and fifth num¬ 
bers of 1886 and appears here in revised form as a separate pub¬ 
lication. 

Before sending these lines to press I have once again ferreted 
out and looked over the old manuscript of 1845-46.^ The sec¬ 
tion dealing with Feuerbach is incomplete. The completed portion 
consists of an exposition of the materialist conception of history 
which proves only how incomplete our knowledge of economic 
history still was at that time. It contains no crilicism of Feuer¬ 
bach’s doctrine itself; for the present puri)ose, therefore, it was un¬ 
usable. On the other hand, in an old notebook of Marx’s 1 have 
found the eleven theses on Feuerbach, printed here as an appen¬ 
dix. These arc ^lotes hurriedly scribbled down for later elaboration, 
absolutely not intended for publication, but they are invaluable as 
the first document in which is deposited the brilliant germ of the 
new world outlook. 

Frederick Engels 

London, February 21, 1888 


1 Tills MS. has now been published in full (with the exception of a few 
chapters which have been lost) by the Marx-Eiiftcls-Lenin Institute, Moscow, 
under Ihp title: Die deutsche Ideologic in Marx-lZngeh-Gesamtausgahe, Bd. 5.* 
English translation:— The German Ideology —(Parts I & III), International Pub¬ 
lishers, New York 1939.— Ed. 



LUDWIG IKUERBACH A^D THE OUTCOME 
OF CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 

I 

Tlic volume^ before iis carries us back to a period wliicli, al¬ 
though in lime no moic than a full generalion behind us, has be¬ 
come as foreign to the piesent generalion in Germany as if it 
were already a hundred years old. Yet it was the period of Ger¬ 
many’s preparation lor the Kcvolulion of 1848, and all that has 
happened since then in our country has been merely the continua¬ 
tion of 1848, merely the execution of the last will and testament 
of the revolution. 

Just as in France in the eighlccnlli century, so in Germany in 
the nineteenth, a philosophical revolution ushered in the political 
collapse. But how dilfereiit the two appeared! The French were in 
open combat against all official science, against the Church and 
often also against the state; their writings were printed across the 
frontier, in England or Holland, while Ibey themselves were often 
in jeopard}" ot imprisonment in the Bastille. On the other hand, 
the Germans were professors, state-appointed instructors of youth; 
their writings were recognized textbooks, and the terminating sys¬ 
tem of the whole development—the Hegelian system—was even 
raised, in some degree, to the rank of a royal Prussian philosophy 
of state I Was it possible that a revolution could hide behind these 
professors, liehiiid their obscure, pedantic phrases, their weari¬ 
some, ponderous sentences? Were not precisely those people who 
were then regarded as the representatives of the revolution, the 
liberals, the bitterest opponents of this brain-confusing philosophy? 
But what neither the government nor the liberals were able to 
see was seen by at least one man as early as 1833, and this man 
was indeed none other than Heinrich Heine.^ 

1 Ludivig Feiierhuch, by C. N. Starcke, Ph.D., SluUgart, Ferd. Eiike, 
1885. [Note by F, Engels,] 

2 Engels most likely refers lo the articles On Germany written by the 
famous German poet Heine iii which he expounded the history of religion and 
philosophy in Germany.— Ed, 
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Let US take an example. No philosophical proposition has 
earned more gratitude from narrow-minded governments and wrath 
from equally narrow-minded liberals than Hegel’s famous state¬ 
ment: “All that is real is rational; and all that is rational is real.” 
That was tangibly a sanctification of things that be, a philosophi¬ 
cal benediction bestowed upon despotism, police-government, Star 
Chamber proceedings and censorship. That is how Frederick Wil¬ 
liam III and his subjects understood it. But according to Hegel 
certainly not everything that exists is also real, wilhout further 
qualification. For Hegel the attribute of realily Jielongs only to 
that which at the same lime is necessary: 'In the course of its 
development reality proves to be necessity.” A particular govern¬ 
mental act—Hegel himself cites the example of “a certain tax 
regulation”—is therefore for him by no means leal without 
qualification. That which is necessary, however, proves itself in 
the last resort to be also rational; and, applied to the Prussian 
state of that time, the Hegelian proposition theiefore merely 
means: this state is rational, corresponds to reason, in so far as 
it is necessary; and if it nevertheless appears to us to be evil, liut 
still, in spite of its evil character, continues to exist, then the evil 
character of the government is justified and explained by the cor¬ 
responding evil character of its subjects. The Piiissians of that 
day had the government that they deserved. 

Now, according to Flegel, reality is, however, in no way an 
attribute predicable of any given state of alTairs, social or political, 
in all circumstances and at all times. On the contrary. The Roman 
Republic was real, hut so was the Roman Empire, which super¬ 
seded it. In 1789 the French monarchy had become so unreal, 
that is to say, so robbed of all necessity, so irrational, that it had 
to be destroyed by the Great Revolution—^of which Hegel always 
speaks with the greatest enthusiasm. In this case the monarchy was 
the unreal and the revolution was the real. And so, in the course 
of development, all that was previously real becomes unreal loses 
its necessity, its right of existence, its rationality. And in the place 
of moribund reality comes a new, viable reality—peacefully if the old 
has enough intelligence to go to its death wilhout a struggle; forcibly 
if it resists this necessity. Thus the Hegelian proposition turns into 
its opposite Ihiough Hegelian dialectics itself: All that is real in 
the sphere of human history becomes irrational in the process of 
time, is therefore irrational already by its destination, is tainted 
beforehand with irrationality; and everything which is rational in 
the minds of men is destined to become real, however much it may 
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contradict the apparent reality of existing conditions. In accordance 
with all the rules of the Hegelian method of thought, the proposi* 
lion of the rationality oi everything which is real resolves itself 
into the other proposition; All that exists deserves to perish.^ 

But precisely here lay the true significance and the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the Hegelian philosophy (to which, as the 
close ot the whole movement since Kant, we must here confine 
ourselves), that it once and for all dealt the deathblow to the 
linality of all products of human thought and action. Truth, the 
cognition of which is the business of philosophy, became in the 
hands ol Hegel no longer an aggregate of finished dogmatic state¬ 
ments, which, once discovered, had merely to be learned by heart. 
Truth lay now in the process of cognition itself, in the long histor¬ 
ical development of science, which mounts from lower to ever 
higher levels of knowledge without ever reaching, by discovering 
so-called absolute truth,a point at which it can proceed no fur¬ 
ther and where it would have nothing more to do than to fold its 
hands and admire the absolute truth to whicli it had attained. 
And what holds good for the realm of philosophic knowledge 
holds good also for that of every other kind of knowledge and 
also for practical affairs. Just as knowledge is unable to reach a 
perfected termination in a perfect, ideal condition of humanity, 
so is history unable to do so; a perfect society, a perfect “state,” 
are things which can only exist in imagination. On the contrary, 
all successive historical situations are only transitory stages in the 
endless course of development of human society from the lower 
to the higher. Each stage is necessary, and therefore justified for 
the lime and conditions to which it owes its origin. But in the 
newer and higher conditions which gradually develop in its own 
bosom, each loses its validity and justification. It must give way 
to a higher stage which will also in its turn decay and perish. 
Just as the bourgeoisie by large-scale industry, competition and 
the world market dissolves in practice all stable, time-honoured 
institutions, so this dialectical philosophy dissolves all conceptions 
of final, absolute truth and of absolute stales of liiimanily corres¬ 
ponding to it. For it [dialectical philosopliy] nothing is final, absolute, 
sacred. It reveals the transitory cliaracter of everything and in 

’ Adapted from Goethe’s Fau^t (Part I, Scene 3).— Ed. 

* Engels here has in view the imctaphysieal conception of absolute truth 
as completed, exhaustive knowledge, immutable for all time. See also Lenin, 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism^ Chap. II, Sec. 5: Absolute and Relative 
Truth,— Ed. 
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everything; nothing can endure before it except the uninterrupted 
process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascendency 
from the lower to the higher. And dialectical philosophy itself is 
nothing more than the mere retlcction of this process in the think¬ 
ing brain. It has, of course, also a conservative side, it recognizes 
that definite stages of knowledge and society are justified for Iheir 
time and circumstances; but only so far. The conservatism ot 
this mode of outlook is relative; its ievolutionary character is ab¬ 
solute—the only absolute dialectical philosophy admits. 

It is not necessary, here, to go into the question of whether 
this mode of outlook is thoroughly in accord with the present 
position of naluial science, which predicts a possible end for the 
earth, and for its habitability a fairly certain one; which thcie- 
fore recognizes that lor the history of humanity also there is not 
only an ascending but also a descending branch. At any rate we 
still find ourselves a considerable distance from the turning point 
at which the historical course of sociely becomes one of descent, 
and we cannot expect Hegelian philosophy to be concerned with a 
subject which natural sciimce, in its lime, had not at all placed 
upon the agenda as ycti 

But what must, in fact, be said here is this: that in Ilegel the 
views developed above are not so sharply delineated It is a 
necessary conclusion from his method, hut one whieli he himselt 
never drew with sucli explicitness. And this, indeed, for the simple 
reason that he was compelled lo make a system and, in accord¬ 
ance with all the traditional requirements, a system of philos¬ 
ophy must conclude with some sort of absolute truth. Therefore, 
however much Hegel, especially in his Logic, emphasized that this 
eternal truth is nothing but the logical, z.e., the historical, process 
itself, he nevciihcless finds himself compelled to supply this pro¬ 
cess wilh an end, just because he has to bring his system to a ter¬ 
mination at some point or other. In his Logic he can make Ibis 
end a beginning again, since here the point of conclusion, the ab¬ 
solute idea—which is only absolute in so far as he has absolutely 
nothing to say about it—“alienates,” f.e., transforms, itself into 
nature and conies lo itself again later in the mind, i.e., in thought 
and in history. But at the end of the whole philosophy a similar 
return to the beginning is possible only in one way, namely, by 
putting as the end of all history the arrival of mankind at the 
cognition of this self-same absolute idea, and by explaining that 
this cognition of the absolute idea is reached in Hegelian philos- 
ophy. In this way, however, the whole dogmatic content of the 
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Hegelian system is declared to be absolute truth, in contradiction 
lo his dialectical method, which dissolves all dogmatism. Thus the 
revolutionary side becomes smothered beneath the overgrowth of 
the conseivalive side. And what applies to phdosophical cognition 
applies also to historical practice. Mankind, which, in the person 
ol Hegel, has reached the point of working out the absolute idea, 
must also in practice have gotten so lar that it can carry out 
this absolute idea in reality. Hence the practical political demands 
of the absolute idea on contemporaries may not be stretched loo 
far. And so we lind at the conclusion ol the Philosophy o/ Low 
that the absolute idea is to be realized in that monarchy based 
on estates which Frederick William 111 so pcrsislenliy but vainly 
promised lo ins subjects, i.c.^ in a limited, moderate, indirect rule 
of the possessing classes suited lo the pelly-bouigeois German con¬ 
ditions of tlud lime. Herewith also the necessity of the nobility is 
demonstrated to us in a speculative fashion. 

The inner necessilie.s ol Ihe system are therefore of themselves 
suflicient to explain why a Ihoroughly revolulionary method of 
thinking produced an extremely lame political conclusion. As a 
matter ol fact the specific form of this conclusion springs fioni 
this, that Hegel was a German, and like his contemporary Goethe 
had a bit ol the philistine’s queue dangling behind. Each of tlicm 
was an Olympian Zeus in his own sphere, yet neither of them ever 
quite freed liiinself from German plnlistinism. 

But all this did not prevent the Hegelian system from covering 
an incomparably greater domain than any cailier syslcm^ nor 
from developing in this domain a wealth of 1 bought which is 
astounding even today. The phcinomenology of mind (which one 
may call a parallel of the embryology and palaeontology of the 
mind, a development of individual consciousness Ibrough its 
different stages, couched in the form of an abbrevialed recapitula¬ 
tion of the stages through which the consciousness of man has 
passed in the course of history), logic, natural philosophy, philos¬ 
ophy of mind, and the latter worked out in its separate, histor¬ 
ical sub-divisions: philosophy of history, of law, of religion, liistory 
of philosophy, seslhetics, etc.—in all these different historical fields 
Hegel laboured to discover and demonstrate the pervading thread 
of development. And as he was not only a creative genius but also 
a man of encyclopaedic erudition, he played an epoch-making role 
in every sphere. It is self-evident that owing to the needs of the 
“system” he very often had to resort to those forced constructions 
about which his pigmy opponents make such a terrible fuss even 
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today. But these construclions arc only the frame and scaffolding 
of his work. If one does not loiter here needlessly, but presses on 
farther into the immense building, one finds innumerable treasures 
which today still possess uiidiiuiuished value. With all philosophers 
it is precisely the “system” whicli is perishable; and for the simple 
reason that it springs Irom an imperishable need of the human 
mind—the need to overcome all cunlradiclions. Bui if all contra¬ 
dictions are once and for all disposed of, we shall have airived 
at so-called absolute truth: world histoiy will be at an end. And 
yet it has to continue, allhough there is nolhmg lelt lor it to do 
—a new, insoluble contradiclion. As soon as we have once realized 
—and in the long run no one has helped us lo l ealize it more than 
Hegel himself—that the task ot philosophy thus staled means 
nothing but the task that a single philosopher should accomplish 
that which can only be accomplished by the eatue human race in 
its progressive development—as soon as we realize that, there is 
an end of all plnlosophy in the hilherlo accepled sense of the 
word. One leaves alone “absolute liulh,” which is iinailainable 
along this path or by any single individual; instead, one pursues 
attainable relative truths along the path of the positive sciences, 
and the summation of their results by means of dialectical think¬ 
ing. At any rate, with Hegel philosophy comes lo an end: on the 
one liand, because in bis system he comprehended its whole de¬ 
velopment in the most splendid fashion; and on the other hand, 
because, even if unconsciously, he showed us the way out of the 
labyrinth of systems to real positive knowledge of the world. 

One can imagine what a tremendous effect this Hegelian sys¬ 
tem must have produced in the philosophy-tinged atmosphere of 
Geimany. It was a Iriiimphal procession winch lasted for decades 
and which by aio means came to a standstill on the dcalh of 
Hegel. On the contrary, it was precisely from 18.‘30 to 1840 that 
ilegeliamsm reigned most exclusively, and to a greater or lesser 
extent infected even its opponents. It was precisely in this period 
that Hegelian views, consciously or unconsciously, most extensive¬ 
ly peniicated the most diversified sciences and leavened even 
popular literature and the daily press, from which the aver¬ 
age “educated consciousness” dciived its mental pabulum. But 
this victory along tlie whole front was only the prelude to an in¬ 
ternal struggle. 

As we have seen, the doctrine of Hegel, taken as a whole, left 
plenty of room for giving shelter to the most diverse practical 
party views. And in the theoretical Germany of that time, two 
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tliingN above all were praclical: religion and politics. Whoever 
placed the chief emphasis on llie Hegelian system could be fairly 
conservative in both spheres; whoever regarded the dialectical 
uu'tliod as the mam thing could belong to the most extreme oppo¬ 
sition, both in politics and vcligiou. Uegel himself, despite the fair- 
K ireipicut oult)ursts of revolutionary wrath in his works, seemed 
on the whole to be more inclined to the conservative side. Indeed, 
Ids system bad cost liini much more “hard mental plugging” than 
Ids method, towards the end of the ’tliirlies, the cleavage in the 
school became more and more apparent. The Left wing, the so- 
called Young Hegelians, in their light with the pietist orthodox and 
the feudal reactionaries, abandoned bit by bit that pbitiisophical- 
aristocratic reserve in regard to the burning questions of the day 
which up to that time had secured state toleration and even pro¬ 
tection for their teachings. And when, in 1840, orthodox pietism 
and absolutist feudal reaction ascended the throne with Fiederick 
William IV, open partisanship bjcame unavoidable. The light was 
still carried on with philosophical weapons, but no longer for ab¬ 
stract philosophical aims. It turned directly on the deslruclion of 
traditional religion and of the existing state. And while in the 
Deutsche Jahrbucher^ the praclical ends were still predominantly 
put forward in philosophical disguise, in the Rheinische Zeitiing 
of 1842 the Young Hegelian school revealed itself directly as the 
philosophy of the aspiring radical bourgeoisie and still used the 
meagre cloak of philosophy only to deceive the censorsliip. 

At that time, however, politics was a very thorny held, and 
hence the main light came to be directed against religion; this light, 
particularly since 1840, was indireclly also political. Slrauss’ Life 
of Jesus, published in 1835, had provided the first impulse. The 
theory therein developed of the formation of the gospel myths was 
combaled laler by Bruno Bauer with proof that a whole series 
of evangelical stories had been fabricated by the authors them¬ 
selves. The controversy between these two was carried out in the 
philosophical disguise of a battle between “self-consciousness” and 
“substance.” The question whether the miracle stories of the 
gospels came into being through an unconscious-traditional niylh- 
creation within the bosom of the community or whether they were 
fabricated by the evangelists themselves was magnified into the 
question whether, in world history, “substance” or “self-conscious¬ 
ness” was the decisive operative force. Finally came Slirner, the 

1 The Deutsche Jahrbucher were magazines published by the Left Hegeli¬ 
ans A. Huge and T. Echlernieyer in 1838-43.— Ed. 
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prophet of contemporary anarchism—Bakunin has taken a great 
deal from him—and capped the sovereign “self-consciousness’’ by 
his sovereign “ego/’^ 

We will not go further into this side of the decomposition 
process of the Hegelian school. More important for us is the follow¬ 
ing: the main body of the most determined Young Hegelians was, 
by the practical necessities of its fight against positive religion, driven 
l)ack to Anglo-French materialism.- This brought them into con¬ 
flict with their school system. While materialism conceives nature 
as the sole reality, nature in the Hegelian system represents merely 
the “alienation” of the absolute idea, so to say, a degradation of 
the idea. At all events, thinking and its tlioiiglit-prodiicl, the idea, 
is here the primary, nature the derived element, which only exists 
at all by the condescension of the idea. And in this contradiction 
they floundered as well or as ill as they could. 

Their came Feueihacirs Essence of Christianity, With one blow 
it pulverized the contradiction, in that without circumlocutions it 
placed materialism on the throne again. Nalure exists indi^pendenlly 
of all philosophy. It is the foundation upon which we human 
beings, ourselves products ot nature, have grown up. Nothing exists 
outside nature and man, and the higher beings our religious fan¬ 
tasies have created are only the fantastic retlection of our own 
essence. The spell was broken; the “system” was exploded and cast 
aside, and Ihe contradiction, shown to exist only in our imagina¬ 
tion, was dissolved. One must himsell have experienced the liberat¬ 
ing effect of this book to get an idea of it. Enthusiasm was gener¬ 
al; we all became at once Fciicrbachians. How enthusiastically 
Marx greelcd the new conception and how much—in spile of all 
crit cal rcscrvalions—he was influenced by it, one may read in 
'fhe Holy Family} 


1 Engels refers fo Max Shrncr’s (pseudonym for Kaspnr SehmicU) Dcr Em- 
zuje tind sein Eigcntiim [The Ego and His Own], wliich appeared in 1815. 
Marx and Engels criticized it in their Gciman Ideology — Ed, 

2 In the seventeenth cenUiry in Great Britain and in the eighleenlh century 
in France, natural science and matenalislic philosophy developed greatly in 
conncclioii with the development ot Vhe bourgeois method ot production in 
these countries fBacon, Hobbes, Locke anrl others were representatives of 
English materialism ) In France the materialist philosopheis of the cighteenili 
century (Diderot, Helvctius, Holbaeh, etc.)—representatives of the revolu¬ 
tionary bourgeoisie—conducted a relentless struggle against serfdom in insti- 
lutunis and idias making use ot the lessons of the English Revolution while 
being disciples and continuers of English materiabsm in philosophy— Ed, 

^ The full title of this l^ook of Marx and Enge^ is: The Holy Family or 
a Criticism of Critical Criticism. Against Bruno Bauer and Co "'The Holy 
Family is a facetious nickname for the Bauer brothers, philosophers, and their 
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Even the shortcomings ot the book contributed to its immediate 
effecl. Us lilerniy, somelimes even higlillown, style secured lor it 
a large public and was at any rate refreshing after long years of 
abstract and abstruse Hegelianizing. The same is true of its ex¬ 
travagant deilicalion of love, which, coming after the now intoler¬ 
able sovereign rule of “pure reason,’' had its excuse, if not justi¬ 
fication. But what we must not forget is that it was precisely these 
two weaknesses of P^euerbach that “true socialism,” which had 
been spreading like a plague in “educated” Germany since 1844, 
took as its starting point, putting literary phrases in the place of 
^cientitic knowledge, the liberation of mankind by means of “love” in 
place of the emancipation of the proletariat through the economic 
transformation of production—in short, losing itself in the nauseous 
line wriling and ecste.cies of love typified by Herr Kail Grun.^ 

Another thing we must not forget is this; the Hegelian school 
was broken up, but Hegelian philosophy was not overcome through 
criticism; Sliauss and Bauer each took one of its sides and 
set it polemically against the other. Feu(‘rl)ach broke through the 
system and simply discarded it. But a philosophy is not disposed 
of by the mere assertion that it is false. And so powerful a work 
as Hegelian philosophy—which had exercised so enormous an in- 
iluence on the intellectual development of the nation—could not be 
disposed of by simply being ignoied. It had to be “sublaled” in its 
own sense, that is, in the sense that while its form had to be an¬ 
nihilated through criticism, the new content whicli had been won 
through it had to be saved. How this \vas brought a])oiit we shall 
see below. 

But in the meantime the Revolution of 1848 thrust the whole 
of philosopliy aside as unceremoniously as Feuerbach had himself 
thrust aside Hegel. And in the process Feuerbach himself was also 
pushed into the background. 


followers Tliese fT<‘nllemen preached a criUcism which stood above all reality, 
which stood above parlies and politics, which rejcclod all practical aclivily, 
and which only ‘crihcally’ contemplated the surrounding world and the events 
going on within it. These gentlemen, the Baums, superciliously regarded the 
proletariat as an uncriUcal mass. Marx and Engels vigorously opposed this 
absurd and harndul liond. On behalf of a real human pcisonalily—the worker, 
trampled down by the ruling classes and the state—they demanded, not con¬ 
templation, but a struggle for a better order of society. They, of course, regard¬ 
ed the piolelanat as the power that was capable of waging this struggle 
and that was interested in it. ’ (Lenin, Marx-Engels-Marxiiniy ‘‘Frederick 
Engels,*’ p. 54, Moscow 1937.)— Ed. 

' For a characterization of German *‘true socialism,” see the Communist 
Manifesto, pp. 134-38 of this volume.— Ed. 
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II 

The great baMC question of all philosophy, especially of modern 
philosophy, is that concerning the relation of thinking and being. 
From the very early times when men, still completely ignorant of 
the sliucture of their own bodies, under the slimulus ol dream ap¬ 
paritions^ came to believe that their thinking and sensation were 
not activities of their bodies, but of a distinct soul which inhabits 
the body and leaves it at deaMi—from this lime men have been 
driven to reflect about the relation between this soul and the out¬ 
side world. If upon death it took leave of the body and lived on, 
there was no occasion to invent yet another distinct death for it. 
Thus arose the idea of its miiuorlality, which at tliat stage of de¬ 
velopment appeared not at all as a consolation but as a fate 
against which it was no use lighting, and olten enougli, as among 
the Giccks, as a positive mistortuue. Not religious desire for con¬ 
solation, but the quandary arising from the common universal igno¬ 
rance of what to do wilh this soul (once ils exisleiice liad been 
accepted) after the death of the body—led in a general way to 
the tedious notion of personal immortality. In an exactly similar 
manner the first gods arose lliroiigh the personification of natural 
forces. And these gods in the further development of religions 
assumed more and more an extra-mundane form, until finally by 
a process of abstraction, I might almost say of dislillalion, occur¬ 
ring naturally in the course of man’s intellectual development, out 
of the many more or less limited and mutually limiting gods there 
arose in the minds of men the idea of the one exclusive god of the 
monotheistic religions. 

Thus the question of the relation of thinking to being, the re¬ 
lation of spirit to nature—the paramount question of the whole 
of philosophy—has, no less than all religion, its roots in the nar¬ 
row-minded and ignorant notions of savagery. But this question 
could for the first time be put forward in its whole acuteness, could 
achieve its full sigmticance, only after European society had awak¬ 
ened from the long hibernation of the Christian Middle Ages. The 
question of the position of thinking in relation to being, a question 
which, by the way, had played a great part also in the scholasti- 

_ ^ 

1 Among savages and lower barbarians the idea is still universal that the 
human forms which appear in dreams are souls which have temporarily left 
Ihcir bodies; the real man is therefore held responsible tor acts committed 
by his dream apparition against I he (lr(‘amer. Thus Imthiirn found this 
belief current, for example, among the Indians of Guiana in 1884. [Note by 
F. Engeh ] 
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cism of the Middle Ages, the question: which is primary, spirit or 
nature—that queslion, in relation to the Church, was sharpened 
into this: “Did God create the world or has the world been in 
existence eternally?” 

The answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy 
ol spirit to nature and, thcrelore, in the last instance, assumed 
world creation in some form or other—and among the philosoph¬ 
ers, Hegel, for example, this creation often becomes still more 
intricate and impossible than in Christianity—comprised the 
camp of idealism. The otliers, who regarded nature as primary, 
belong to the various schools of materialism. 

These two expressions, idealism and materialism, oiiginally sig¬ 
nify nothing else but this; and here also they are not used in 
any other sense. What confusion arises when some other meaning 
is put into them will be seen below. 

But the question of the relation of thinking and being has yet 
another side: in what relation do our thoughts aliout the world 
surrounding us stand to this world itself? Is our thinking capable 
of 'the cognition of the real world? Arc we atile in our ideas and 
notions of the real world to produce a correct reflection of reali¬ 
ty? bn philosophical language this question is called the queslion 
of the identity of thinking and being, and tlie overwhelming ma¬ 
jority ol philosophers give an allinnalive answer to this question. 
With Hegel, for example, its affirmation is self-evident; for wliat 
we perceive in the real world is precisely its thought-content—that 
which makes the world a gradual realization of the absolute idea, 
which absolute idea has existed somewhere from eternity, independ¬ 
ent of the world and before the world. But it is manifest without 
more ado tliat thought can know a content which is from the out¬ 
set a thouight-conlcnt. It is equally manifest that what is here to 
be proved already tacitly contained in the premises. But that in 
no way prevents Hegel from drawing the further conclusion from 
his proof of the identity of thinking and being that his philosophy, 
because it is correct for his own thinking, is therefore the only 
correct one, and that the identity of thinking and being must prove 
its validity by mankind immediately translating his philosophy 
from theory into practice and transforming the whole world ac¬ 
cording to Hegelian principles. This is an illusion which he shares 
with well-nigh all philosophers. 

In addition there is yet a set of dilTerent philosophers—those 
who question the possibility of any cognition, or at least of an 
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-exhaustive cognition, of the world. To them, among the moderns, 
belong Ilume and Kant, and they have played a very important 
role in philosophical development. What is decisive in the refuta¬ 
tion of this view has already been said by Hegel—in so far as 
this was possible from an idealist standpoint. The materialistic 
additions made by Feuerbach are more ingenious than pro¬ 
found. The most telling retulation of this as of all other philosoph¬ 
ical crotchets is practice, viz., cxpeiinient and industry. It' we are 
able to prove the correctness of our conceptio-n of a natural process 
by making it ourselves, bringing it into being out of its conditions 
and making it serve our own purposes into the bargain, then there 
is an end of tlie Kantian incomprehensible ^ “tliing-in-itsclf.” The 
chemical subslances produced in the bodies of plants and animals 
remained such “things-in-thcmselves” until organic chemistry began 
to produce them one after another, whereupon the “thing-in-itselF’ 
became a thing for us, as, for instance, alizarin, the colouring mat¬ 
ter of the madder, which we no longer trouble to grow in the 
madder roots in the field, but produce much more chcax^ly and 
simply from coal tar. For three hundred years the Copernican solar 
system was a hypothesis with a hundred, a thousand or ten thou¬ 
sand chances to one in its favour, but still always a hypothesis. 
But when Leverrier, by means of the data provided by this sys¬ 
tem, not only deduced the necessity of the existence of an unknown 
planet, but also calculated the position in the heavens which this 
planet must necessarily occupy^ and when Gallc really found this 
planet,“ the Copernican system was proved. If, nevertheless, the 
Neo-Kantians are attempting ,to resurrect the Kantian conception 
in Germany and the agnostics that of Hume in England (where in 
fact it never became extinct), this is—in view of their theo¬ 
retical and practical refutation accomplished long ago—scientifi¬ 
cally a regression and practically merely a shamefaced way of 
snrreplitionsly accepting materialism, while denying it before the 
world. 

^ Or iingraspable {un/asihar6'7i). See Lenin, Maienohsm and Empino-CnUc- 
ns/n, SeJecled Works, Enq cU , V<il XI, p 1(55 — Ed. 

2 The planet referred to is Ncplmie.— Ed. 

2 ‘The principal feature of Kant’s philosophy,” wrote Lenin, “is the 
reconciliation of materialism with idealism, a compromise between the 
two, llic combination within one system of heterogeneous and contrary philosoph¬ 
ical tiends When Kant assumes that something outside us, a Ihing-in-ilself, 
corresponds to oiir ideas, he is a materialist. When he declares this thing-in- 
ilself to be unknowable, transcendental, other-sided, he is an idealist. Recogniz¬ 
ing experience, sensations, as the only source of our knowledge, Kant is di¬ 
recting liis philosophy towards sensationalism, and via sensationalism, under 
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But during this long ^period from Descartes to Hegel and trom 
Hobbes to Feuerbach, the philosophers were by no means impelled, 
as they thought they were, solely by the force of pure reason. 
On the contrary, what really pushed them forward was the pow¬ 
erful and ever more rapidly onrushing progress of natural science 
and industry. Among the materialisls this was plain on the sur¬ 
face, but the idealist systems also filled themselves n*"ore and more 
with a materialist content and attempted panlheistically^ to rec¬ 
oncile the antithesis between mind and matter. Thus, ultimately, 
the Hegelian system represents merely a materialism idealistically 
turned upside down in method and content. 

It is, therefore, comprehensible that Starcke in his characteriza¬ 
tion of Feuerbach first of all investigates the latter’s position in 
regard to this fundamental question of the relation of thinking and 
being. After a short introduction, in which the views of the preced¬ 
ing philosophers, particularly since Kant, are described in unnec¬ 
essarily ponderous philosophical language, and in which Hegel, 
by an all too formalislic adherence to certain passages ut his works, 
gels far less than his due, there follows a detailed description of 
the course of development of Feuerbach’s “metaphysics” itself, 
as this course was reconstructed out of the sequence of those writ¬ 
ings x)f this philosopher which have a bearing here. This descrip¬ 
tion is industriously and lucidly elaborated, only, like the whole 
book, it is loaded with a ballast of philosophical phraseology by no 
means everywhere unavoidable, which is the more disturbing in 
its elTect the less the author keeps to the manner of expression 
of one and the same school, or even of Feuerbach himself, and the 
more he interjects expressions of very different tendencies—especially 
of the tendencies now rampant and calling themselves philosophical. 

The course of evolution of Feuerbach is that of a Hegelian—a 
never quite orthodox Hegelian, it is true—into a materialist; an 
evolution which at a definite stage necessitates a complete rupture 
with the idealist system of his predecessor. With irresistible force 
Feuerbach is finally forced to the realization that the Hegelian pre- 

certain conditions, towards materialism. Recognizing the apriority of space, time, 
causality, etc, Kant is directing his philosophy towards idealism. Both con¬ 
sistent materialists and consistent idealists (as well as the “pure” agnostics, 
the Humoans) have mercilessly criticized Kant for this inconsistency.” (Lenin, 
“Materialism and Empiric-Criticism,” Selected Works^ Eng. ed., Vol. XI. 
pp 257-58.) 

See also supra, Engels, On Historical Materialism, pp 333-51 of this 
volume.— Ed, \ 

^ Pantheism: World outlook which identifies God with nature.— Ed. 


24^760 
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mundane exislence of tlie '‘absohilo idea, flic *‘pre-e.\isfc*nce oi 
logicBl CBtcgories'^^ before the world existed, is nothing more Hiuii 
the fantastic survival of the belief in Ibe existence of on exim. 
mundane creator; that the material, sensuously perceptib/o world 
to which we ourselves belong is the only reality; and that (uu 
consciousness and Ihinking, however supia-sensuous they may 
seem, are the product of a material, bodily oigan, the braiiL Mattel 
is not a product of mind, but mind itself is merely the highest 
product of niulter. This is, of course, pure materiabsnh But, having 
got so far, Feuerbach stops short. He cannot overcome the custom¬ 
ary philosophical prejudice, prejudice not against the thing but 
against the name materialism. He says: “To me materialism is the 
foundation of the edifice of human essence and knowledge, but to 
me it is not what it is to the physiologist, to the natural scientist 
in the narrower sense, for example, Moleschott, and necessarily 
so indeed Irom their standpoint and profession, the l)iulding 
itself. Backwards I fully agree with the materialists; but not for¬ 
wards.” 

Here Feuerbach lumps together the materialism that is a general 
world outlook resting upon a definite conception of the relation 
between matter and mind, and the special form in which this 
world outlook was expressed at a definite stage ot historical devel¬ 
opment, viz., in the eighteenth century. More than that, he 
confuses it with the shallow and vulgarized form in which the 
materialism ol the eighteenth century continues to exist today in 
the minds of naturalists and physicians, the lorin which was 
preached on their tours in the ’fifties by Biichner, Vogt and 
Moleschott. But just as idealism underwent a sei-ics of stages of 
development, so also did materialism. With each epoch-making 
discovery even in the sphere of natural science it has to change 
its form; and after history also was subjected to materialislic 
treatment, here also a new avenue of development has opened 

The materialism of the last century was predominantly 
mechanical, because at that time, of all natural sciences, only 
mechanics and indeed only the mechanics of solid bodies^—celestial 
and terrestrial—in short, the mechanics of gravity, had come to any 
definite close. Chemistry at that time existed only in its infantile, 
phlogistic form.^ Biology still lay in swaddling clothes; vegeta- 

* In Ins Logic, Hegel classifies the principal abstract conceptions as fol¬ 
lows* being, becoming, quality, quantity, measure, essence, appearance, possi 
bility, accident, necessity, reality, etc These conceptions are called “logical 
categories.”— Ed. 

2 Sec Engels, Preface to Capital, Volume II, pp 296-97 of this volume.— Ed, 
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ble and animal organisms had been only roughly examined and 
were explained as Ihe result of purely mechanical causes. As the 
animal was to Descartes, so was man a machine to the material¬ 
ists of the eighteenth century. This exclusive application of the 
standards ot mechanics to processes of a chemical and organic 
nature—‘in which processes, it is true, the laws of mechanics aie 
also valid, but are pushed into the background by other and 
higher laws—constitutes the lirst specilic but at that lime inevitable 
limitation of classical French materialism. 

The second specific limitation of this matciialism lay in its 
inability to comprehend the universe as a ptoccss—as matter 
developing in a historical process. This was in accordance with 
the level of the natural science of that time, and with the metn- 
physical, /.c., anti-diulecticai manner ot philosophizing connected 
wilh it. Nature, it was known, was in eternal motion But accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of (hat time, I Ins motion turned, also eternally, in 
a circle and there!never moved from the spot; it produced 
lh(^ same results over and over again. This conception was at 
that lime inevitable. The Kantian theory of the origin ot* the 
solar system^ had been put forwaid but recently and was still re¬ 
garded merely as a curiosity. The liislory of the development ot the 
eaith, geology, was still totally unknown, and the conception that 
the animate natural bikings of today are the result of a long se¬ 
quence of development from tlie simple to the complex could not 
al that time scientifically be put forwaid at all. The imhistorical 
view of nature was therefore inevitable. We have the less reason 
lo reproach the philosophers of the eighteenth century on this 
account since the same thing is found in Hegel. According to 
him, nature, as a mere ‘alienation” of the idea, is incapable of 
development in time—capable only of extending its manifoldness 
in space, so that it displays simultaneously and alongside of one 
another all the stages of development comprised in it, and is 
condemned to an eternal repetition of the same process. This 
absurdity of a development in space, hut outside of time—the 
fundamental condition of all development—Hegel imposes upon 
nature just at the very lime when geology, embryology, the phys¬ 
iology of plants and animals, and organic chemistry were being 
built up, and when everywhere on the basis of these now sciences 
brilliant foreshadowings of the later theory of evolution were 
appearing (e,g., Goethe and Lamarck). Bnt the system demanded 

^ The Ilieory which holds Ihnl Ihe siin and Ihe planels onqinated fror.i 
incandescent roLitinf? nebulous masses —Hd 

24' 
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U; hence the method, for the sake of (ho system, had to becoim. 
Jintrue to itself. 

This same unhistorical coiiceplioii prcvuiled a/so in the domain 
of Imtory. Here the struggle agahist the remnants of the Middir 
Ages blurred the view. The Middle .Ages were regarded as a nieiv 
interruption of history by a tliousaiid years of universal barbar¬ 
ism. The great progress made in the Middle Ages—the extension 
of the area of European culture, (lie biiiiging into O-xistence tlierc 
next to each other of great nations, capable of survival, and 
finally Ihe enormous technical progress of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—all tliis was not seen. Consequently a rational 
insight into the great historical interconnections was made im¬ 
possible, and history served at best as a collection of examples 
and illustralions for the use of philosopJiers. 

The vulgarizing pedlars, who in Germany in the ’fifties ljusied 
themselves with materialism, by no means overcame this limita¬ 
tion of their teachers. All the advances of natural science which 
had been made in the meantime served them only as now proofs 
against the existence of a creator of the world; and, in truth, it 
was quite outside llieir scope to develop the theory any fuiihei 
Though idealism was at the end of its tether and was dealt a 
deathblow by the Revolution of 1848, it had the satisfaction of 
seeing that materialism had for the moment fallen lower still 
Feuerbach was unquestionably right when he refused to take 
responsibility for this materialism; only he should not have con¬ 
founded the doctrines of these itinerant preachers with materialism 
in general. 

Here, however, there are two things to be pointed out 
First, even during Feuerbach’s lifetime, natural science was 
still involved in a process of violent fermentation—which only 
during the last fifteen years has reached a clarifying, relative con¬ 
clusion. New scientific data were acquired to a hitherto unheard-ol 
extent, but the establishing of interrelations^ and thereby the 
bringing of order into this chaos of discoveries following closely 
upon each other’s heels, has only quite recently become possible. 
It is true that Feuerbach had lived to see all three of the decisive 
discoveries—that of the cell, the transformation of energy and 
the theory of evolution named after Darwin. But how could the 
lonely philosopher, living in rural solitude, be able sufficiently to 
follow scientific developments in order to appreciate at their full 
value discoveries which scientists themselves at that time either 
contested or did not adequately know how to make use of? The 
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blame for this falls solely upon the wretched conditions in Ger¬ 
many, in consequence of which cobweb-spinning eclectic flta- 
crackers had taken possession of the chairs of philosophy, while 
Feuerbach, who towered above them all, had to rusticate and 
grow sour in a little village. It is therefore not Feuerbimh’s fault 
that the historical conception of nature, which had now become 
possible and which removed all the one-sidedness of French ma¬ 
terialism, remained inaccessible to him. 

Secondly, Feuerbach is quite correct in asserting that exclu¬ 
sively natural-scientific materialism is indeed “the foundation 
of the edifice of human knowledge, but not the building itself.’’ 
For we live not only in nature but also in human society, 
and this also no less than nature has its history of develop¬ 
ment and its science. It was therefore a queslion of bringing 

the science of society (/.e., the sum total of the so-called historical 
and philosophical sciences) into harmony with the materialist 
foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon. But it did not fall 
to Feuerbach’s lot to do this. In spite of the “foundation,” he 

remained here bound by the traditional idealist fetters, a fact 

which he recognizes in these words: “Backwards I agree with 
the materialists; but not forwards!” But it was Feuerbacb himself 
who did not go “forward” here, in the social domain, who did 
not get beyond his standpoint of 1840 or 1844. And this indeed 
was again chiefly due to this reclusion which compelled him, 
who, of all philosophers, was the most inclined to social inter¬ 
course, to produce thoughts out of his solitary head instead of in 
amicable and hostile encounters with other men of his own cal¬ 
ibre. Later we shall see in detail how much he remained an ideal¬ 
ist in this sphere. 

It need only be added here that Starcke looks for Feuerbach’s 
idealism in the wrong place. “Feuerbach is an idealist; he believes 
in the progress of mankind.” (P. 19.) “The foundation, the 
substructure of the whole, remains nevertheless idealism. Realism 
for us is nothing more than a protection against wrong paths, 
while we follow our ideal trends. Are not compassion, love and 
enthusiasm for truth and justice ideal forces?” (P. VIII) 

In the first place, idealism here means nothing but the pursuit 
of ideal aims. But these necessarily have to do at the most with 
Kantian idealism and its “categorical imperative”;^ however Kant 

1 Categorical imperative (literally—unconditional command): In Kantian 
philosophy this term designates the highest moral law, formulated as follows: 
—“Act only on such a maxim as you can will that it should become a universal 
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himself called his philosophy “Iransceiulcntal idealism,” by no 
means because he dealt therein also willi moral ideals, but roj* 
quite other reasons, as Starcke will remember. The superstition 
th.u philosophical idealism is pivoted round a belief in moral, 
i.e.. social, ideals arose outside philosophy, among the German 
Philistines who learned by heart from Schiller’s poems the few 
morsels of philosophical cultuie they needed. No one has criticized 
more severely the impotent “calc\qorical imperative’’ of Kant— 
imi)oteiit because it demands the impossible, and therefore 
never attains to any reality—no one has more cruelly derided the 
philistine sentimental enthusiasm for unrealizable ideals purveyed 
by Schiller than the complete idealist llegcl. (See, for exampl(\ 
his Phenomenology.) 

In the second place, we cannot get away from the fact that 
everything that sets men acting must find its way through their 
lirains—even eating and drinking, which begins as a consequence 
r>f the sensation of hunger or thirst Iransmilti d through tlu‘ brain, 
and ends as a result of the sensation of satisfaction likewise 
transmitted through the brain. The inlluenccs of the external 
world upon man express tlicinseives in his brain, are reflected 
therein as feelings, lliouglils, instincts, volitions—in short, as 
“ideal tendencies,” and in this form !)Cconie “ideal powers.” If, 
then, a man is to be deemed an idealist because he follows “ideal 
tendencies” and admits that “ideal powers” have an influence 
over him—then ev(‘ry person who is at all normallv developed is 
a horn idealist and how, in that case, can there still he any 
nialerialisls'^ 

In the third place, the conviction that humanity, at least at 
the present moment, moves on the whole in a progressive direction 
has absolutely nothing [o do with the anlithesis lietween material¬ 
ism and idealism. The French materialists equally with the deisis 
Voltaire and Rousseau held this conviction to an almost fanatical 
degree, and often made the greatest persona! sacrifices for it. If 
ever anybody dedicated his whole life to the “enthusiasm for 
truth and justice”—using this phrase in the good sense—it was 
Diderot. If, therefore, Starcke declares all this to he idealism, 
this merely proves that the word materialism has lost all moaning 


l.w’* This “eternal,” “inimutahle” moral law is derived, according to Kant, 
nol from experience but before all experience and independently of it, 
o priori—by “pure reason.’* In reality this “eternal law" was merely an expres¬ 
sion of bourgeois class morality at a definite stage of historical development — E<f. 
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for him here—as has also Ihe whole antithesis between the two 
standpoints. 

The fact is that Starcke, although perhaps unconsciously, in 
this makes an unpardonable concession to the traditional philis¬ 
tine prejudice against the word materialism resulting from its 
long-continued defamation by the priests. By the word material¬ 
ism the philistine understands gluttony, drunkenness, lust of the 
eye, lust of the flesh, arrogance, cupidity, avarice, miserliness, 
profit-hunting and stock-exchange swindling—in short, all the 
(illh^ vices in which he himself indulges in private. By the word 
idealism he understands the belief in virtue, universal philanthropy 
and in a general wav a “belter world,” of which he boasts before 
others but in which he himself at the utmost believes only so 
long as he is having the blues or is going through the bankruptcy 
consequent upon his customary “materialist” excesses. It is then 
that he sings his favourite song, “What is man‘^—Half beast! Half 
angel!” 

For the rest, Starcke takes great pains to defend Feuerbach 
against the attacks and doctrines of the vociferous lecturers who 
today go by Ihe name of philosophers in Germany. For people 
who are interested in this aftcri)irth ol German classical philosophy 
this is a matter of importance; for Starcke himself it may have 
appeared necessary. We, however, will spare the reader this. 


HI 

The real idealism of Feuerbach becomes evident as soon as 
we come to his philosophy of religion and ethics. He by no means 
wishes to abolish religion: he wants to perfect it. Philosophy it- 
slH must be absorbed in religion. “The periods of humanity are 
distinguished only by religious changes. A historical movement is 
fundamental only when it is rooted in the hearts of men. The 
heart is not a form of religion, so that the latter should exist 
also in tlie heart; the heart is the essence of religion.” (Quoted 
by Starcke, p. 168.) According to Feuerbach, religion is the relation 
between human beings based on the affections, the relation based 
on the he<Trt, which until now has sought its truth in a fantastic 
image of reality—in the mediation of one or many gods, the fan¬ 
tastic images of human qualities—but now finds it directly and 
without any intermediary in the love between the “I” and the 
“Thou.” Thus, finally, with Feuerbach sex love becomes one of the 
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highest forms^ if not the highest form, of the practice of his new rch. 
gion. 

Now relations between man and man, based on affection, and 
especially between the sexes, have existed as long as mankind 
has. Sex love in particular has undergone a development and won 
a place during the last eight hundred years which has made it 
a compulsory pivotal point of all poetry during this period. The 
existing positive religions have limited themselves to the bestowal 
of a higher consecration upon state-regulated sex love (Lc., upon 
the marriage laws) and they could all disappear tomorrow without 
changing in the slightest the practice of love and friendship. The 
Christian religion in France was, as a matter of fact, so completely 
swept away in the years 1793-98 that even Napoleon could not 
re-introduce it without opposition and difJiculty; and this without 
any need for a substitute, in Feuerbach’s sense, making itself felt 
in the interval. 

Feuerbach’s idealism consists here in this: he does not simply 
accept mutual relations based on reciprocal inclination between 
human beings, such as sex love, friendship, compassion, self- 
sacrifice, etc., as what they are in themselves—without associating 
them with any particular religion which to him, too, belongs to 
the past; but instead he asserts that they will come to their full 
realization for the first time as soon as they are consecrated by 
the name ot religion. The chief thing for him is not that these 
purely human relations exist, but that they shall be conceived of 
as the new, true religion. They are to have full value only after 
they have been marked with a religious stamp. Religion is de¬ 
rived from religare and meant originally “a bond.” Therefore, 
every bond between two men is a religion. Such etymological tricks 
are the last resort of idealist philosophy. Not what the word 
has meant according to the historical development of its actral 
use, but what it ought to mean according to its derivation is 
what counts. And so sex love and the intercourse between the 
sexes is apotheosized to a “religion,” merely in order that the 
word religion, which is so dear to idealistic memories, may not 
disappear from the language. The Parisian reformers of the Louis 
Blanc^ trend used to speak in precisely the same way in the 
’forties. They likewise could conceive of a man without religion 
only as a monster, and used to say; **Donc, Vathiisme c'est votre 
religion^ [“Well, then, atheism is your religion I”] If Feuerbach 
wishes to establish a true religion upon the basis of an essentially 

* See p 141 of this volume, note 1, by Engels.— Ed 
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materialist conception of nature, that is the same as regarding 
modem chemistry as true alchemy. If religion can exist without 
its god, alchemy can exist without its philosopher’s stone. By the 
way, there exists a very close connection between alchemy and 
religion. The philosopher’s stone has many god-like properties and 
the Egyptian-Greek alchemists of the first two centuries of our era 
had a hand in the development of Christian doctrines, as the data 
given by Kopp and Berthelot have proved. 

Feuerbach’s assertion that “the periods of humanity are distin¬ 
guished only by religious changes” is decidedly false. Great histor¬ 
ical turning points have been accompanied by religious changes 
only so far as the three world religions which have existed up to 
the present—Buddhism, Christianity and Islam—are concerned. The 
old tribal and national religions, which arose spontaneously, did not 
proselytize and lost all their power of resistance as soon as the 
independence of the tribe or people was lost. For the Germans it 
was sufficient to have simple contact with the decaying Roman 
Empire and with its newly adopted Christian world religion which 
fitted its economic, political and ideological conditions. Only with 
these world religions, arisen more or less artificially, particularly 
Christianity and Islam, do we find that general historical move¬ 
ments acquire a religious imprint. Even in regard to Christianity 
the religious stamp in revolutions of really universal significance 
is restricted to the first stages of the struggle for the emancipation 
of the bourgeoisie—from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century 
—and is to be accounted for not as Feuerbach thinks by the 
hearts of men and their religious needs but by the entire previous 
history of the Middle Ages, which knew no other form of ideology 
than precisely religion and theology. But when the bourgeoisie of 
the eighteenth century was strengthened enough likewise to possess 
an ideology of its own, suited to its own class standpoint, it made 
its great and conclusive revolution, the French, appealing exclu¬ 
sively to juristic and political ideas, and troubling itself with reli¬ 
gion only in so far as this stood in its way. But it never occurred 
to it to put a new religion in place of the old. Everyone knows 
how Robespierre failed in his attempt.^ 

The possibility of purely human sentiments in our intercourse 
with other human beings has nowadays been sufficiently curtailed 
by the society in which we must live, which is based upon class 


^ The reference is to Robespierre’s attempt to set up a religion of the 
“highest being”—^Reason —Ed 
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antagonism and class rule. VVe have therefoie no reason to curlail 
it still more by exalting these sentiments to a religion. And similar¬ 
ly the undeistanding of the great historical class struggles has al¬ 
ready been sufficiently obscured by current historiography, jiartic- 
ularly in Germany, so that there is also no need for us to make 
such an understanding totally impossible by transforming the his¬ 
tory ot these struggles into a mere appendix of ecclesiastical history 
Already here it becomes evident how far today we have moved 
beyond Feuerbach. His “finest passages” in glorification of his 
new religion of love are totally unreadable today. 

The only religion which Feuerbach examines seriously is 
Christianity, the world religion of the Occident based upon mono¬ 
theism. lie proves that the Christian god is only a fantastic reflec¬ 
tion, a mirror-image, ot man. Now, this god is, however, himself 
llie product of a tedious process of abstraction, the concentrated 
quintessence nf the numerous earlier tribal and national gods. 
And man, whose image this god is, is therefore also not a real 
man, but likewise the quintessence of the numerous real men, 
man in the abstract, therefore himself again a menial image 
Feuerbach who, on every page, preaches sensuousness absorption 
in the concrete, in actuality, becomes thoroughly absliact as soon 
as he J^egins to talk of any other than mere sex relations between 
human beings. 

Of these relations only one aspect appeals to him* morality. 
And here Feuerbach’s aslonishing poverty when compared with 
Hegel again becomes striking. The latter’s ethics, or doctrine of 
moral conduct, is the philosopliy of law and embraces: 1) abstract 
right; 2) morality; 3) moral conduct, under which again are 
comprised: the family, civil society and the state. Here the 
content is as realistic as the form is idealistic. Besides morality 
the whole sphere of law, economy, politics is here included. With 
Feuerbach il is just the reverse. In form he is realistic since he 
takes his start from man; but there is absolutely no mention of 
the world in which this man lives; hence this man remains 
always the same abstract man who occupied the field in the 
philosophy of religion. For this man is not born of woman; he 
issues, as from a chrysalis, from the god of the monotheistic reli¬ 
gions. He therefore does not live in a real world historically 
created and hislorically determined. It is true, he has intercourse 
with other men; however each one of them is just as much an 
abstraction as he himself is. In his philosophy of religion we still 
had men and women, but in his ethics even this last distinction 
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disappears altogether, Feuerbach, to be sure, at long intervals 
makes such statements as. “Man thinks ditferently in a palace 
and in a hut.'' “If because of hunger, of misery, you have no 
stuff in your body, you likewise have no stuff lor morality in your 
head, in your mind or heart.” “Politics must become our religion,” 
etc. But Feuerbach is absolutely incapable of achieving anything 
with these maxims They remain mere phrases and oven Starcke 
has to admit that for Feuerbach politics constituted an impassable 
1 rentier and the “science of society, sociology, was terra incognita 
lo him.” 

He appears just as superficial, in comparison with Hegel, in 
his treatment of the antithesis of good and evil. “One believes one 
is saying something great,” Hegel remarks, “if one says that ‘man 
is naturally good.’ But one forgets that one says something far 
greater when one says ‘man is naturally evil.’” According to 
Hegel, evil is the form in which the motive force of historical 
development presents itself. This, indeed, contains the twofold 
significance that while, on the one baud, each new advance neces¬ 
sarily appears as a sacrilege against things hallowed, as a rebel¬ 
lion against conditions which, however old and moribund, have 
still been sanctified by custom; on the other hand, it is precisely 
the wicked passions of man—greed and lust for power—which, 
since the emergence of class antagonisms, serve as levers of 
historical development—a fact of which the history of feudalism 
and of the bourgeoisie, for example, constitutes a single continual 
proof. But it does not occur lo Feuerbach to investigate the 
historical role of moral evil. To him history is altogether an un¬ 
canny domain in which he feels ill at ease. Even his dictum: “Man 
as he sprang originally from nature was only a mere creature of 
nature, not a man. Man is a product of men, of culture, of his- 
tory”^—with him even this dictum remains absolutely sterile. 

What Feuerbach has to tell us about morals can, therefore, 
only be extremely meagre. The urge towards happiness is innate 
in man, and must therefore form the basis of all morals. But the 
urge towards happiness is subject to a double correction. First, 
by the natural consequences of our actions: after the debauch 
come the “blues,” and habitual excess is followed by illness. 
Secondly, by its social consequences: if we do not respect the 
similar urge of other people towards happiness they will defend 
themselves, and so interfere with our own urge towards happiness. 
Consequently, in order to satisfy our urge, we must be in a 
position io appreciate rightly the results of our conduct and must 
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Ukevrise allow others an equal right to seek happiness. Rational 
self-restraint with regard to ourselves, and love—^again and again 
lovel—in our intercourse with others—these are the basic laws of 
Feuerbach’s morality; from them all others are derived. And 
neither the most spirited utterances of Feuerbach nor the strong¬ 
est eulogies of Starckc can hide the tenuity and banality of these 
few propositions. 

Only very exceptionally, and by no means to his and other peo¬ 
ple’s profit, can an individual satisfy his urge towards happiness 
by preoccupation with himself. Rather it requires preoccupation 
with the outside world, means to satisfy his needs, that is to say, 
means of subsistence, an individual of the opposite sex, books, 
conversation, argument, activities, objects for use and working up. 
Feuerbach’s morality either presupposes that these means and 
objects of satisfaction are given to every individual as a matter 
of course, or else it offers only inapplicable good advice and is 
therefore not worth a brass farthing lo people who are without 
these means. And Fciierhacli himself slates this in plain terms: 
‘'Man thinks differently in a palace and in a hut. If because of 
hunger, of misery, you have no stuff in your body you likewise 
have no stuff for morality in your head, in your mind or heart.’" 

Do matters fare any better in regard to the equal right of 
others to satisfy their urge towards happiness‘^ Feuerbach posed 
this claim as absolute, as holding good for all times and circum¬ 
stances. But since when has it been valid? Was there ever in anti¬ 
quity between slaves and masters, or in the ^fiddle Ages between 
serfs and barons, any talk about an equal right to the pursuit of 
happiness? Was not the urge towards happiness of the oppressed 
class sacrificed ruthlessly and “by light of law” to that of the 
ruling class? Yes, that was indeed immoral; nowadays, how¬ 
ever, equality of rights is recognized—recognized in words 
since the bourgeoisie, in its fight against feudalism and in tlu' 
development of capitalist production, was compelled to abolish all 
privileges of estate, i.e., personal privileges, and to introduce the 
equality of all individuals before tho law, first in the sphere of 
private law, then gradually also in the sphere of public haw. But 
the urge towards happiness thrives only to a trivial extent on 
ideal rights. To the greatest extent of all it thrives on material 
means; and capitalist production takes care to ensure that the great 
majority of those with equal rights shall get only what is essen¬ 
tial for bare existence. Capitalist production has therefore little 
more respect, if indeed any more, for the equal right to the 
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pursuit of happiness ol tlie majorily than hud slavery or serfdom. 
And are we belter off in regard to the mental means to happiness, 
the educational meaiisV Is not ’ the schoolmaster of Sadowa”^ 
himself a mylhical person? 

More than that. According to Feuerbach’s theory of morals 
I lie Slock Exchange is the highest temple of moral conduct pro¬ 
vided only that one always speculatescoiTeclly.lt my urge towards 
happiness leads me to the Slock Exchange, and if there I correct¬ 
ly gauge the consequences of my actions so that only agreeable 
results and no disadvantages ensue, that is, it I always win, then 
I am fulfilling Feuerbach’s |)recopt. Moreover, L do not thereby 
interfere with the equal right of anolher peison to pursue his 
iiappiness; for that other man went to the Exchange just as vol¬ 
untarily as I did and in concluding the speculalive transaction 
with me he has followed his urge towards happiness as 1 have 
lollowcd mine. Should he lose his money, then by that very fact 
his activity is proved to liave been immoral^ because of his bad 
reckoning, and since I have given him the punishment he 
deserves, I can even slap my chest proudly, like a modern Rhad- 
amanthus.^ Love too, rules on the Slock Exchange, in so far as 
it is not simply a sentimental figure of speech, for each finds in 
others the satisfaction of his own urge towards happiness, which 
is just what love ought to achieve and how it acts in practice. 
And if I gamble with correct prevision of the consequences of my 
operations, and therefore with success, I fulfil all the strictest 
injunctions of Feuerbachian morality—and become a rich man 
into the bargain. In other words, Feuerbach’s morality is cut 
exactly to the pattern of modern capitalist society, little as 
Feuerbach himself might imagine or desire it 

But love!—yes, with Feuerbach love is everywhere and at all 
times the wonder-working god who should help to surmount all 
difficulties of practical life—and at that in a society which is split 
into classes with diametrically opposite interests. At this point the 
last relic of its revolutionary character disappears from philosophy, 
leaving only the old cant: Love one another—fall into each other’s 
arms regardless of distinctions of sex or estate—a universal orgy of 
reconciliation! 

^ The victory of Koniggratz fSadowa) won by Prussia over Austria in 1866 
\^as called by German iiouigeois writers a victory of the Prussian schoolmaster, 
i,e, of the Prussian educational system.— Ed, 

* Hhadamanthus • According to Greek mythology Rhadaraanthus was 
appointed judge in hell because of his sense of justice.— Ed. 
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In short, the Feiierbachian theory of morals fares like all ils 
predecessors. It is designed to suit all periods, all peoples and all 
conditions, and precisely for that reason it is never and nowhere 
applicable. It remains, as regards the real world, as powerless as 
Kant’s categorical imperative. In reality every class, even every 
profession, has its own morality, and even this it violates when¬ 
ever it can do so with impunity. And love, which is to unite all, 
manifests itself in wars, altercations, lawsuits, domestic broils, di- 
voices and every possible exploitation of one by another. 

Now how was it possible that the powerful impetu:^ given by 
Feuerbach turned out to be so unfruitful for himself^ For llie 
simple reason that Feuerbach himself never contrives to escajie 
from the realm of abstraction—for which he has a deadly hatred — 
into that of living reality. He clings lieicely to nature and man; but 
nature and man remain mere words with him. He is mca{)able 
of telling us anything definite either about real nature or real men. 
But from the abstract man of Feuerbach one arrives at real living 
men only when one considers Ihem as pavlicipaiUs in history And 
that is what Feuerbach resisted, and therefore Ihe year 1848, which 
he did not understand, signified for him meioly the final l^reak 
with the leal world, retirement into solitude. The blame for this 
again chiefly falls on the conditions then obtainini' in Germany, 
which condemned him to rot away miserably. 

But the step wliich Feuerl)ach did not lake liad neveitheless 
to be taken. The cult of abstract man, which formed the kernel of 
Feuerbach’s new religion, had to be replaced by the science of 
real men and of their historical ilevcdopment. This further develop¬ 
ment of Feuerbach’s standpoint beyond Feuerbach himself was 
inaugurated by Marx in 1845 in The Holif Familij. 

IV 

Strauss, Bauer, Stirner, Feuerbach—these were the offshoots 
ot Hegelian philosophy, in so far as they did not abandon the field 
of philosophy. Strauss, after his Life of Jesus and Dogmatics, 
produced only literary studies in philosophy and ecclesiastical hi.s- 
tory alter the fashion of Renan. Bauer only achieved something 
m the field of the history of the origin of Christianity, though what 
he did here was important. Stirner remained a curiosity, even after 
Bakunin blended him with Proudhon and labelled the blond 
“anarchism.” Feuerbach alone was of significance as a philosopher 
But not only did philosophy—^claimed to soar above all special 
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sciences and lo be the science of sciences connecUng them—re¬ 
main for him an impassable barrier, an inviolable holy thing, but 
as a philosopher, too, he stopped halfway; the lower halt of him 
was materialist, the upper half idealist. He was incapable of dis¬ 
posing of Hegel through criticism; he simply threw him aside av 
useless, while he himself, compared with the encyclopaedic wealth 
of the Hegelian system, achieved nothing positive beyond a grand¬ 
iloquent religion of love and a meagre, impotent system of morals- 

Out of the dissolution of the Hegelian school, however, there 
developed still another tendency, the only one which has borne real 
fruit. And this tendency is essentially connected with the name of 
Marx.^ 

The separation Irom Hegelian philosophy was here also the 
result ot a return to the materialist standpoint. That means it 
was resolved to comprehend the real world—nature and history— 
just as it presents itself to everyone who approaches it free from 
pre-conceivcd idealist fancies. It was decided relentlessly to sacri¬ 
fice cv(M’y idealist fancy which could not be brought into harmony 
with die lads conceived in their own and not in a fantastic con¬ 
nection. And materialism means nothing more than this. But here 
the materialistic world outlook was taken really seriously for the 
first lime and was carried through consistently—at least in its basic 
features—in all domains of knowledge concerned. 

Hegel was not simply put aside. On the contrary, one started 
out from his revolutionary side, described above, from the dialecti¬ 
cal method. But in its Hegelian form this method was unusable. 
According to Hegel, dialectics is the self-development of the con 
cept. The absolute concept docs not only exist—unknown where— 
from eternity, it is also the actual living soul of the whole existing 
world. It develops into itself through all the preliminary stages^ 
which are treated at length in the Logic and which arc all includ- 

1 Here I may be permitted to make a personal explanation. Lately repeated 
reference has been made lo my share in this theory, and so I can hardly 
avoid saying a few words here to settle this point. I cannot deny that 
both before and during my forty years’ collaboration with Marx I had a 
certain independent share m laying the foundations of the theory, and more 
particularly in its elaboration But the greater part of its leading basic principles, 
especially in the realm of economics and history, and, above all, their final 
clear formulation, belong to Marx What T contributed—at any rate with the 
exception of a few special studies—Marx could very well have done without 
me. What Marx accomplished I would not have achieved. Marx stood iiigher, 
saw farther, and took a wider and quicker view than all the rest of us. Marx 
was a genius; we others were at best talented. Without him the theiry would 
not be by far what it is today. It therefore rightly bears his name. [Note bif 
F, EngeJs ] 
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ed in it. Then it “alienates” itself by changing into nature, where, 
without consciousness of itselt, disguised as the necessity of nature, 
it goes througli a new development and finally comes again to self- 
conscioxLsness in man. This self-consciousness then elaborates itself 
again in history from the crude form until finally the absolute 
concept again comes to itself completely in the Hegelian philosophy. 
According to Hegel, therefore, the dialectical development apparent 
111 nature and history, r.c., the causal interconnection of the pro¬ 
gressive movement from the lower to the higher, which asserts 
itself through all zigzag movements and temporary retrogressions, 
is only a miserable copy of the self-movement of the concept going 
on Irom eternity, no one knows where, but at all events 
independently of any thinking human brain. This ideological re¬ 
versal had to be done away with. Wc comprehended the concepts 
in our heads once more materialistically—as images of real things 
instead of regarding the real things as images of this or that stage 
of development of the absolute concept. Thus dialectics reduced 
itself to the science of the general laws of motion—both of the ex¬ 
ternal world and of human thought—two sets of laws which are 
identical in^ substance, but differ in their expression in so far as 
the human mind can apply them consciously, while in nature and 
also up to now for the most part in human history, these laws 
assert themselves unconsciously in the form of external necessity 
in the midst of an endless series of seeming accidents. Thereby the 
dialectic of the concept itself became merely the conscious reflex 
of the dialectical motion of the real world and thus the dialectic of 
Hegel was placed upon its head; or rather, turned off its head, on 
which it was standing before, and placed upon its feet. And this 
materialist dialectic, which for years has been our best working 
tool and our sharpest weapon, was, remarkably enough, discovered 
not only by us but also, independently of us and even of Hegel, 
by a German worker, Joseph Dietzgen.^ 

In this way, however, the revolutionary side of Hegelian phi¬ 
losophy was again taken up and at the same time freed from the 
idealist trimmings which had prevented its consistent execution 
by Hegel. The great basic thought that the world is not to be 
comprehended as a complex of ready-made thingSy but as a com¬ 
plex of processes, in which the things apparently stable no 

^ See Da<i Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit, dacgestellt von einem 
Handarbeiter [The Nature of Human Brainwork, Described by an Artisan]. 
Another critique of pure and practical reason. Hamburg, Meissner, 1869. [Note 
by F. Fngel'i.] 
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less than their mind-images in our heads, the concepts, go through 
an uninterrupted change of coming into being and passing away, 
in which, in spite of all seeming accidcntality and of all temporary 
retrogression, a progressive development asserts itself in the end— 
this great fundamental thought has, especially since the time of 
Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary consciousness that in this 
generality it is now scarcely ever contradicted. But to acknowledge 
this fundamental thought in words and to apply it in reality in de¬ 
tail to each domain of investigation are two different things. If, how¬ 
ever, investigation always proceeds from this standpoint, the de¬ 
mand for final solutions and eternal truths ceases once for all; 
one is always conscious of the necessary limitation of all acquired 
knowledge, of the fact that it is conditioned by the circumstances 
in which it was acquired. On the other hand, one no longer per¬ 
mits oneself to be imposed upon by the antitheses, insuperable for 
the still common old metaphysics, between true and false, good 
and bad, identical and different, necessary and accidental. One 
knows that these antitheses have only a relative validity; that that 
which is recognized now as true has also its latent false side wh»ch 
will later manifest itself, just as that which is now regarded as 
false has also its true side by virtue of which it could previously 
be regarded as true. One knows that what is maintained to be 
necessary is composed of sheer accidents and that the so-called ac¬ 
cidental is the form behind which necessity hides itself—and so on. 

The old method of investigation and thought which Hegel calls 
“metaphysical,” which preferred to investigate things as given, as 
fixed and stable, a method the relics of which still strongly haunt 
people’s minds, had a good deal of historical justification in its 
day. It was necessary first to examine things before it was possible 
to examine processes. One had first to know what a particular 
thing was before one could observe the changes it was undergoing. 
And such was the case with natural science. Tlie old metaphysics, 
which accepted things as finished objects, arose from a natural 
science which investigated dead and living things as finished ob¬ 
jects. But when this investigation had progressed so far that it be¬ 
came possible to take the decisive step forward of transition to the 
systematic investigation of the changes which these things undergo 
in nature itself, then the last hour of the old metaphysics struck 
in the realm of philosophy also. And in fact, while natural science 
up to the end of the last century was predominantly a collecting 
science, a science of finished things, in our century it is essentially 
a classifying science, a science of the processes, of the origin and 
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development of these things and of the interconncclion which binds 
all these natural processes into one great whole. Physiology, which 
investigates the processes occurring in plant and animal organisms; 
embryology, which deals with the development of individual organ¬ 
isms from germ to maturity; geology, which investigates the grad¬ 
ual formation of the earth’s surface—all these are the olTspring of 
our century. 

But, above all, there are three great discoveries which have 
enabled our knowledge of the interconnection of natural pro¬ 
cesses to advance by leaps and bounds: first, the discovery of the 
cell as the unit from whose multiplication and differeiiIiation the 
whole plant and animal body develops—so that not only is the 
development and growth of all higher organisms recognized to 
proceed according to a single general law, but also, in the capacity 
of the cell to change, the way is pointed out by which organisms 
can change their species and thus go through a more than in¬ 
dividual development. Second, the transformation of energy, which 
has demonstrated to us that all the so-called forces operative in the 
first instance in inorganic nature—mechanical force and its com¬ 
plement, so-called potential energy, heat, radiation (light or radiant 
heat), electricity, magnetism and chemical energy—arc different 
forms of manifestation of universal motion, which pass into one 
another in definite proportions so that in place of a certain quan¬ 
tity of the one which disappears, a certain quantity of another 
makes its appearance and thus the whole motion of nature is re¬ 
duced to this incessant process of transformation from one form 
into another. Finally, the proof which Dai win first developed in 
connected form that the stock of organic products of nature en¬ 
vironing us today, including mankind, is the result of a long pro¬ 
cess of evolution from a few originally unicellular germs, and that 
these again have arisen from protoplasm or albumen, which came 
into existence by chemical means. 

Thanks to these three great discoveries and the other immense 
advances in natural science, we have now arrived at the point 
where we can demonstrate as a whole the interconnection between 
the processes in nature not only in particular spheres but also 
the interconnection of these particular spheres themselves, and 
so can present in an approximately systematic form a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the interconnection in nature by means of the facts 
provided by empirical natural science itself. To furnish this com¬ 
prehensive view was formerly the task of so-called natural phi¬ 
losophy. It could do this only by putting in place of the real but 
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as yet unknown interconnections ideal, imaginary ones, filling out 
the missing facts by figments of the mind and bridging the actual 
gaps merely in imagination. In the course of this procedure it 
conceived many brilliant ideas and foreshadowed many later dis¬ 
coveries, but it also produced a considerable amount of nonsense, 
which indeed could not have been otherwise. Today, when one 
needs to comprehend the results of natural scientific investigation 
only dialectically, Le., in the sense of their own interconnection, 
in order to arrive at a “system of nature” sufficient for our time; 
when the dialectical character of this interconnection is forcing 
itself against their will even into the metaphysically-trained minds 
of the natural scientists, today this natural philosophy is finally 
disposed of. Every attempt at resurrecting it would be not only 
superfluous but a step backwards. 

But what is true of nature, which is hereby recognized also as 
a historical process of development, is also true of the history ot 
society in all its branches and of the totality of all sciences which 
occupy themselves with things human (and divine). Here, too, the 
philosophy of history, of law, of religion, etc., has consisted in the 
substitution of an interconnection fabricated in the mind of the 
philosopher for the actual interconnection to be demonstrated in 
the events; and in the comprehension of history as a whole as 
well as in its separate parts, as the gradual realization of ideas— 
and, indeed, naturally always the pet ideas of the philosopher him¬ 
self. According to this, history worked unconsciously but of ne¬ 
cessity towards a certain ideal goal set in advance—as, for ex¬ 
ample, according to Hegel, towards the realization of his absolute 
idea—and the unalterable trend towards this absolute idea formed 
the inner interconnection in the events of history. A new mysteri¬ 
ous providence—unconscious or gradually coming into conscious¬ 
ness—was thus put in the place of the real, still unknown inter¬ 
connection. Here, therefore, just as in the realm of nature, it was 
necessary to do away with these fabricated, artificial interconnec¬ 
tions by the discovery of the real ones—a task which ultimately 
amounts to the discovery of the general laws of motion which 
assert themselves as the ruling ones in the history of human so¬ 
ciety. 

In one point, however, the history of the development of so¬ 
ciety proves to be essentially different from that of nature. In 
nature—in so far as we ignore man’s reaction upon nature—there 
are only blind unconscious agencies acting upon one another 
out of whose interplay the general law comes into operation. 
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Nothing of all that happens—whether in the innumerable apparent 
accidents observable upon the surface of things, or in the ultimate 
results which confirm the regularity inherent in these accidents—- 
is attained as a consciously desired aim. In the history of society, 
on the other hand, the actors are all endowed with consciousness, 
are men acting with deliberation or passion, working towards 
definite goals; nothing happens without a conscious purpose, without 
an intended aim. But this distinction, important as it is for historical 
investigation, particularly of single epochs and events, cannot alter 
the fact that the course of history is governed by inner general 
laws. For here, also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously de¬ 
sired aims of all individuals, accident apparently reigns on the 
surface. That which is willed happens but rarely; in the majority 
ot instances the numerous desired ends cross and conflict with 
one another, or these ends themselves are from the outset incapable 
of realization or the means of attaining them are insufficient. Thus 
the conflict of innumerable individual wills and individual actions 
in the domain of history produces a state of alTairs entirely anal¬ 
ogous to that in the realm of unconscious nature. The ends of 
the actions arc intended, but the results which actually follow from 
these actions arc not intended; or when they do seem to corre¬ 
spond to the end intended, they ultimately have consequences quite 
other than those intended. Historical events thus appear on the 
whole to be likewise governed by chance. But where on the sur¬ 
face accident holds sway, there actually it is always governed by 
inner, hidden laws and it is only a matter of discovering these 
laws. 

Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may be, in 
that each person follows his own consciously desired end, and it 
IS precisely the resultant of these many wills operating in different 
directions and of their manifold effects upon the outer world that 
constitutes history. Thus it is also a question of what the manv 
individuals desire. The will is determined by passion or delibera¬ 
tion. But the levers which immediately determine passion or de¬ 
liberation are of very different kinds. Partly they may be external 
objects, partly ideal motives, ambition, “enthusiasm for truth and 
justice,” personal hatred or even purely individual whims of all 
kinds. But, on the one hand, we have seen that the many in¬ 
dividual wills active in history for the most part produce results 
quite other than those they intended—often quite the opposite; 
that their motives therefore in relation to the total result are like¬ 
wise of only secondary importance. On the other hand, the further 
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question arises: What driving forces in turn stand behind these^ 
motives? What are the historical causes which transform them¬ 
selves into these motives in the brains of the actors? 

The old materialism never put this question to itself. Its con¬ 
ception of history, in so far as it has one at all, is therefore es¬ 
sentially pragmatic; it judges everything according to the motives 
of the action; it divides men in their historical activity into noble 
and ignoble and then finds that as a rule the noble are defraud¬ 
ed and the ignoble are victorious. Hence it follows for the old 
materialism that nothing very edifying is to be got from the study 
of history, and for us that in the realm of history the old material¬ 
ism becomes untrue to itself because it takes the ideal driving 
forces which operate there as ultimate causes, instead of investigat¬ 
ing what is behind them, what are the driving forces of these 
driving forces. The inconsistency does not lie in the fact that ideal 
driving forces are recognized, but in the investigation not being 
carried further back behind these into their motive causes. On the 
other hand, the philosophy of history, particularly as represented 
by Hegel, recognizes that the ostensible and also the really operat¬ 
ing motives of men who figure in history are by no means the 
ultimate causes of historical events; that behind these motives are 
other motive forces, which have to be discovered. But it does not 
seek these forces in history itself, it imports them rather from 
outside, from out of philosophical ideology, into history. Hegel, 
for example, instead of explaining the history of ancient Greece out 
of its own inner interconnections, simply maintains that it is noth¬ 
ing more than the working out of “types of beautiful individual¬ 
ity,” the realization of a “work of art” as such. He says much in 
this connection about the old Greeks that is fine and profound but 
that does not prevent us today from refusing to be put olT with 
such an explanation, which is a mere manner of speech. 

When, therefore, it is a question of investigating the driving 
forces which—consciously or unconsciously, and indeed very often 
unconsciously—^lie behind the motives of men in their historical 
actions and which constitute the real ultimate driving forces of 
history, then it is not a question so much of the motives of single 
individuals, however eminent, as of those motives which set in 
motion great masses, whole peoples, and again whole classes of the 
people in each people; and this, too, not momentarily, for the 
transient flaring up of a straw-fire which quickly dies down, but 
for a lasting action resulting in a great historical transformation. 
To ascertain the driving causes which here in the minds of acting 
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masses and their leaders—the so-called great men—are reflected as 
conscious motives, clearly or unclearly, directly or in ideological, 
even glorified form—that is the only path wliich can put us on the 
track of the laws holding sway both in history as a whole, and 
at particular periods and in particular lands. Everything which sets 
men in motion must go through their minds; but what form it will 
take in the mind will depend very much upon the circumstances. 
The workers have by no means become reconciled to capitalist 
machine industry, even though they no longer simply break the 
machines to pieces as they still did in 1848 on the Rhine. 

But while in all earlier periods the investigation of these driv¬ 
ing causes of history was almost impossible—on account of the 
complicated and concealed interconnections between them and 
their effects—our present period has so far simplihed tliese inter¬ 
connections that the riddle could be solved. Since the establishment 
of large-scale industry, /.e., at least since the European peace of 
1815, it has been no longer a secret to any man in England that 
the whole political struggle there has turned on the claims to 
supremacy of two classes: the landed aristocracy and the middle 
class. In France, with the return of the Bourbons, the same fact 
was perceived; the historians of the Restoration period, from 
Thierry to Guizot, Mignet and Thiers, speak of it everywhere as 
the key to the understanding of all French history since the 
Middle Ages. And since 1830 the working class, the proletariat, 
has been recognized in both countries as a third competitor for 
power. Conditions had become so simplified that one would have had 
to close one’s eyes deliberately not to see in the fight of these three 
great classes and in the conflict of their interests the driving force 
of modern history—at least in the two most advanced countries. 

But how did these classes come into existence? If it was pos¬ 
sible at first glance still to ascribe the origin of the great, formerly 
feudal landed property—at least in the first instance—to political 
causes, to taking possession by force, this could no longer be done 
in regard to the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Here the origin and 
development of two great classes was seen to lie clearly and palpa¬ 
bly in purely economic causes. And it was just as clear that in 
the struggle between landed property and the bourgeoisie, no less 
than in the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it 
was a question, first and foremost, of economic interests, to the 
furtherance of which pK)litical power was intended to serve merely 
as a means. Bourgeoisie and proletariat both arose in consequence 
of a transformation of the economic conditions, more precisely, of 
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the mode of production. The transition, first from guild handicrafts 
to manufacture, and then from manufacture to large-scale industry, 
with steam and mechanical power, had caused the development of 
these two classes. At a certain stage the new forces of produc¬ 
tion set in motion by the bourgeoisie—in the first place the divi¬ 
sion of labour and the combination of many detail labourers 
[Teilarbeiter\ in one general manufactory—and the conditions 
and requirements of exchange, developed through these produc¬ 
tive forces, became incompatible with the existing order of 
production historically established and sanctified by law, that is 
to say, incompatible with the privileges of the guild and the nu¬ 
merous other personal and local privileges (which were only so 
many fetters to the unprivileged) of the feudal order of society. 
I'hc forces of production represented by the bourgeoisie rebelled 
against the order of production represented by the feudal land¬ 
lords and the guildmasters. The result is known: the feudal fetters 
were smashed, gradually in England, at one blow in France. In 
Germany the process is not yet finished. But just as, at a definite 
stage of its development, manufacture came into conflict with the 
feudal order of production, so now big industry has already come 
into conflict with the bourgeois order of production established in 
its place. Tied down by this order, by the narrow limits of the 
capitalist mode of production, big industry produces on the one 
hand an ever-increasing proletarianization of the great mass of the 
people, and on the other hand an ever greater mass of unsale¬ 
able products. Overproduction and mass misery, each the cause 
of the other—that is the absurd contradiction which is its out¬ 
come, and which of necessity calls for the liberation of the pro¬ 
ductive forces by means of a change in the mode of production. 

In modern history at least it is therefore proved that all polit¬ 
ical struggles are class struggles, and all class struggles for eman¬ 
cipation in the last resort, despite their necessarily political 
iorm—for every class struggle is a political struggle—turn ulti¬ 
mately on the question of economic emancipation. Therefore, here 
at least, the state—the political order—^is the subordinate, and civil 
society—the realm of economic relations—the decisive element. The 
traditional conception, to which Hegel, too, pays homage, saw in 
the state the determining element, and in civil society the element 
determined by it. Appearances correspond to this. As all the driv¬ 
ing forces of the actions of any individual person must pass 
through his brain, and transform themselves into motives of his 
will in order to set him into action, so also all the needs of civil 
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society—no matter which class happens to be the ruling one— 
must pass through the will of the state in order to secure general 
validity in the form of laws. That is the formal aspect of the mat¬ 
ter—the one which is self-evident. The question arises, however, 
what is the content of this merely formal will—of the individual 
as well as of the state—and whence is this content derived? Why 
is just this willed and not something else? If we inquire into 
this we discover that in modern history the will of the state is, 
on the whole, determined by the changing needs of civil society, by 
the supremacy of this or that class, in the last resort, by the de¬ 
velopment of the productive forces and relations of exchange. 

But if even in our modern era, with its gigantic means of 
production and communication, the state is not an independent 
domain with an independent development, but one whose stock as 
well as development is to be explained in the last resort by the 
economic conditions of life of society, then this must be still 
more true of all earlier times when the production of the material 
life of man was not yet carried on with these abundant auxiliary 
means, and when, therefore, the necessity of such production must 
have exercised a still greater mastery over men. If the state even 
today, in the era of big industry and of railways, is on the whole 
only a reflex, in comprehensive form, of the economic needs of 
the class controlling production, then this must have been much 
more so in an epoch when each generation of men was forced to 
spend a far greater part of its aggregate lifetime in satisfying ma¬ 
terial needs, and was therefore much more dependent on them 
than wc are today. An examination of the history of earlier per¬ 
iods, as soon as it is seriously undertaken from this angle, most 
abundantly confirms this. But, of course, this cannot be gone into 
here. 

If the state and public law are determined by economic rela¬ 
tions, so, too, of course is private law, which indeed in essence 
only sanctions the existing economic relations between individuals 
which are normal in the given circumstances. The form in which 
this happens can, however, vary considerably. It is possible, as 
happened in England, in harmony with the whole national devel¬ 
opment, to retain in the main the forms of the old feudal laws 
while giving them a bourgeois content; in fact, directly giving a 
bourgeois meaning to the old feudal name. But, also, as happened 
in western continental Europe, Roman Law, the first world law of 
a commodity-producing society, with its unsurpassably fine elab¬ 
oration of all the essential legal relations of simple commodity 
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owners (of buyers and sellers, debtors and creditors, contracts, ob¬ 
ligations, etc.) can be taken as the foundation. In which case, for 
the benefit of a still petty-bourgeois and semi-feudal society, it can 
be reduced to the level of such a society either simply through 
judicial practice (the common law) or, \^ith the help of allegedly 
enlightened, moralizing jurists a special law code can be worked 
out from it to correspond with such social level—a code which in 
these circumstances will be a bad one also from the legal stand¬ 
point [e,g,, the Prussian LandTecht), In which case, however, after 
a great bourgeois revolution^ it is also possible for such a classic law 
code of bourgeiois society as the French Code Civil^ to be worked out 
upon the basis of this same Roman Law. If, therefore, bourgeois 
legal regulations merely express the economic life-conditions of 
society in legal form, then they can do so well or ill according to 
circumstances. 

The state presents itself to us as the first ideological power 
over mankind. Society creates for itself an organ for the safeguard¬ 
ing of its general interests against internal and external attacks. 
This organ is the stale power. Hardly come into being, this organ 
makes itself independent in regard to society; and, indeed, the 
more so, the more it becomes the organ of a particular class, the 
more it directly enforces the supremacy of that class. The fight 
of the oppressed class against the ruling class becomes necessarily 
a political fight, a fight first of all against the political dominance 
of this class. The consciousness of the interconnection between this 
political struggle and its economic roots becomes dulled and can 
be lost altogether. While this is not wholly the case with the par¬ 
ticipants, it almost always happens with the historians. Of the an¬ 
cient sources on the struggles within the Roman Republic only 
Appian tells us clearly and distinctly what was at issue in the 
last resort—namely, landed property. 

But once the state has become an independent power in regard 
to society, it produces forthwith a further ideology. It is indeed 
among professional politicians, theorists of public law and jurists 
of private law that the connection with economic facts gets com¬ 
pletely lost. Since in each particular case the economic facts, 
must assume the form of juristic motives in order to receive legal 
sanction; and since, in so doing, consideration of course has to 
be given to the whole legal system already in operation, the conse¬ 
quence is that the juristic form is made everything and the eco- 

1 Code Civil: The civil law code issued under Napoleon I, which became 
a model for legislation in other countries.— Ed. 
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nomic content nothing. Public law and private law are treated as 
independent spheres, each having its own independent historical 
development, each being capable of and needing a systematic 
presentation by the consistent elimination of all inner contra¬ 
dictions. 

Still higher ideologies, that is, such as are still further removed 
from the material, economic basis, take the form of philosophy 
and religion. H-ere the interconnection between the ideas and their 
material condition of existence becomes more and more com¬ 
plicated, more and more obscured by intermediate links. But the 
interconnection exists. Just as the wliole Renaissance period, from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, was an essential product of the 
towns and therefore of the burghers, so also was the subse¬ 
quently newly awakened philosophy. Its content was in essence 
only the philosophical expression of the thoughts corresponding to 
the development of the small and middle bourgeoisie into a big 
bourgeoisie. Among last century's Englishmen and Frenchmen who 
in many cases were just as much political economists as phi¬ 
losophers, this is clearly evident; and we have proved it above in 
regard to the Hegelian school. 

We will now in addition deal only briefly with religion, since 
the latter stands furthest away from material life and seems to be 
most alien to it. Religion arose in very primitive times from erro¬ 
neous, primitive ideas of men about their own nature and that of 
the external world surrounding them. Every ideology, however, 
once it has arisen, develops in connection with the given concept- 
material, and develops this material further; otherwise it would 
not be an ideology, that is, occupation with thoughts as with in¬ 
dependent entities, developing independently and subject only to 
their own laws. That the material life conditions of the persons 
inside whose heads this thought process goes on in the last resort 
determine the course of this process remains of necessity unknown 
to these persons, for otherwise there would be an end to all ideo¬ 
logy. These original religious notions, therefore, which in the main 
are common to each group of kindred peoples, develop, after the 
separation of the group, in a manner peculiar to each people, ac¬ 
cording to the conditions of life falling to their lot. For a number 
of groups of peoples, and particularly for the Aryans (so-called 
Indo-Europeans) this process has been vshown in detail by com¬ 
parative mythology. The gods thus fashioned within each people 
were national gods, whose domain extended no farther than the 
national territory which they were to protect; on the other side of 
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its boundaries other gods held undisputed sway. They could con¬ 
tinue to exist, in imagination, only as long as the nation existed; 
they fell with its fall. The Roman world empire, the economic 
conditions of whose origin we do not need to examine here, 
brought about this downfall of the old nationalities. The old na¬ 
tional gods decayed, even those of the Romans, which themselves 
also were patterned to suit only the narrow confines of the city of 
Rome, The need to complement the world empire by means of a 
world religion was clearly revealed in the attempts made to pro¬ 
vide in Rome recognition and altars for all the foreign gods to the 
slightest degree respectable alongside of the indigenous ones. But 
a new world religion is not to be made in this fashion, by imperial 
decree. The new world religion, Christianity, had already quietly 
come into being, out of a mixture of generalized Oriental, partic¬ 
ularly Jewish, theology and vulgarized Greek, particularly Stoic, 
philosophy. What it originally looked like has to be first laborious¬ 
ly discovered again, since its official form, as it has been handed 
down to us, is merely that in which it became a state religion, to 
which purpose it was adapted by the Council of Nicaia. The fact 
that already after 250 years it became the state religion suffices to 
show that it was the religion in correspondence with the conditions 
of the time. In the Middle Ages, in the same measure as feudalism 
developed, Christianity grew into the religious counterpart to it, 
with a corresponding feudal hierarchy. And when the burghers 
began to thrive, there developed, in opposition to feudal Catholi¬ 
cism, the Protestant heresy, which first appeared in Southern 
France, among the Albigenses,^ at the time the cities there reached 
the highest point of their florescence. The Middle Ages had attached 
lo theology all the other forms of ideology—philosophy, politics, 
jurisprudence—and made them sub-divisions of theology. It 
thereby constrained every social and political movement to take 
on a theological form. The minds of the masses were fed with reli¬ 
gion to the exclusion of all else; it was therefore necessary to put for¬ 
ward their own interests in a religious guise in order to produce 
an impetuous movement. And just as the burghers from the beginning 
brought into being an appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, 
day-labourers and servants of all kinds, belonging to no recognized 
social estate, precursors of the laler proletariat, so likewise heresy 
soon became divided into a burgher-moderate heresy and a ple- 

^ Albigenses- A religious sect which during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries directed a movement against the Roman Catholic church. The name 
is derived from the town of Albi, in the south of France.— Ed, 
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beian-revolutionary one, the latter an abomination to the bourgeois 
heretics themselves. 

The ineradicability of the Protestant heresy corresponded to 
the invincibility of the rising bourgeoisie. When this bourgeoisie 
had become sufficiently strengthened, its struggle against the feudal 
nobility, which till then had been predominantly local, began to 
assume national dimensions. The first great action occurred in 
Germany—the so-called Reformation. The bourgeoisie was neither 
powerful enough nor sufficiently developed to be able to unite 
under its banner the rest of the rebellious estates—the plebeians of 
the towns, the lower nobility and the peasants on the land. At 
first the nobles were defeated; the peasants rose in a revolt which 
forms the peak of the whole revolutionary struggle; the cities left 
them in the lurch, and thus the revolution succumbed to the ar¬ 
mies of the secular princes who reaped the whole profit.^ Thence- 
forward Germany disappears for three centuries from the ranks 
of countries playing an independent active part in history. Hut be¬ 
side the German Luther appeared the Frenchman Calvin. With true 
French acuity he put the bourgeois character of the Reformation in 
the forefront, republicanized and democratized the church. While 
the Lutheran reformation in Germany degenerated and reduced the 
country to rack and ruin, the Calvinist reformation served as a 
banner for the republicans in Geneva, in Holland and in Scotland, 
freed Holland from Spain and from the German empire and pro¬ 
vided the ideological costume for the second act of the bourgeois 
revolution which was taking place in England. Here Calvinism jus¬ 
tified itself as the true religious disguise of the interests of the bour¬ 
geoisie of that time, and on this account did not reach full accept¬ 
ance when the revolution ended m 1689 in a compromise between 
one part of the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The English state 
church was re-established; but not in its earlier form of a Cathol¬ 
icism which had the king for its pope, being, instead, strongly 
Calvinized. The old state church had celebrated the merry Catholic 
Sunday and had fought against the dull Calvinist one. The new 
bourgeois church introduced the latter, which adorns England to 
this day. 

In France, the Calvinist minority was suppressed in 1685 and 
either Catholicized or driven out of the country. But what was the 
good? Already at that time the free-thinker Pierre Bayle was at 
work, and in 1694 Voltaire was born. The forcible measures of 


' Sec Engels, The Peasant War in Germany. — Ed. 
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Louis XIV only made it easier for the French bourgeoisie to carry 
through its revolution in the irreligious and exclusively political 
form which alone was suited to a developed bourgeoisie. Instead 
of Protestants, free-thinkers took their seats in the national as¬ 
semblies. Thereby Christianity entered into its linal stage. It had 
become incapable for the future of serving any progressive class 
as the ideological garb of its aspirations. It became more and more 
the exclusive possession of the ruling classes and these apply it as 
a mere means of government, to keep the lower classes within 
bounds. Moreover, each of the different classes uses its own appro¬ 
priate religion: the landed nobility—Catholic Jesuitism or Protest¬ 
ant orthodoxy; the liberal and radical bourgeoisie—rationalism; and 
U makes little difference whether these gentlemen themselves be¬ 
lieve in their respective religions or not. 

We see, therefore; religion, once formed, always contains tradi¬ 
tional material, just as in all ideological domains tradition forms 
a great conservative force. But the transformations which this 
material undergoes spring from class relations, that is to say, out 
of the economic relations of the persons who execute these trans¬ 
formations. And here that is sufficient. 

In the above it could only be a question of giving a general 
sketch of the Marxist conception of history, at most with a few 
illustrations as well. The proof must be derived from history itself; 
and in this regard I may be permitted to say that it has been suf¬ 
ficiently furnished in other writings. This conception, however, 
puts an end to philosophy in the realm of history, just as the 
dialectical conception of nature made all natural philosophy both 
unnecessary and impossible. It is no longer a question anywhere 
of inventing interconnections from out of our brains, but of dis¬ 
covering them in the facts. For philosophy, which has been ex¬ 
pelled from nature and history, there remains only the realm of 
pure thought, so far as it is left; the theory of the laws of the 
thought process itself, logic and dialectics. 

-ii s* ts 

With the Revolution of 1848, “educated” Germany said fare¬ 
well to theory and went over to the field of practice. Small pro¬ 
duction and manufacture, based upon manual labour, were super¬ 
seded by really large-scale industry. Germany again appeared on 
the world market. The new little German empire^ abolished at 

1 This term is applied to the German empire (without Austria) that arose 
in 1871 under Prussia's hegemony.— Ed, 
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least the most crying of the abuses with whicli this development 
had been obstructed by the system of petty stales, the relics of feu¬ 
dalism, and bureaucratic economy. But to the same degree^ 
that speculation abandoned the philosopher’s study in order to set 
up its temple in the Stock Exchange, educated Germany lost the 
great aptitude for theory w'hich had been the glory of Germa- 
ny in the days of its deepest political humiliation—the aptitude 
for purely scientific investigation, irrespective of whether the result 
obtained was practically applicable or not, whether likely to meet 
with the approval or disapproval of the police authorities. Official 
German natural science, it is true, maintained its position in the 
front rank, particularly in the field of specialized research. But 
already the American journal Science remarks with truth that the 
decisive advances in the sphere of the comprehensive correlation 
of particular facts and their generalization into laws are now be¬ 
ing made much more in England, instead of, as formerly, in Ger¬ 
many. And in the sphere of the historical sciences, philosophy in¬ 
cluded, the old fearless zeal for theoiy has now disappeared 
completely, along with classical philosophy. Inane eclecticism and 
an anxious concern for career and income, descending to the 
most vulgar place-hunting, occupy its place. The official repre¬ 
sentatives of these sciences have become the undisguised ideolo¬ 
gists of the bourgeoisie and the existing state—but at a time when 
both stand in open antagonism to the working class. 

Only among the working class does the German aptitude for 
theory remain unimpaired. Here it cannot be exterminated. Here 
there is no concern for careers, for profit-making, or for gracious 
patronage from above On the contrary, the more ruthlessly and 
disinterestedly science proceeds the more it finds itself in harmony 
with the interests and aspirations of the workers. The new tendency, 
which recognized that the key to the understanding of the whole 
history of society lie^s in the history of the development of labour, 
from the outset addressed itself by preference to the working class 
and here found the response whicli it neither sought nor expected 
from officially recognized science. The German working-class move¬ 
ment is the inheritor of German classical philosophy. 
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Paul Lafargue^ 

REMINISCENCES OF MARX^ 

1 

The Jirst time 1 ever saw Karl Marx was in February 1865. 
The International had been louaided on September 28, 1864, at a 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall. I came from Paris to bring him 
news of the progress made there by the young organization. Mon¬ 
sieur Tolain, now a senator of the bourgeois republic and one of 
its representatives at the Berlin Conference, had given me a letter 
of introduction. 

1 was Iwcnty-lour years old. Never in my life shall I forget 
the impression made on me by that lirsl visit. Marx was in poor 
health at the time, and was hard at work upon the first volume 
of Capital (published only two years later, in 1867) He was afraid 
he might be unable to finish it, and he gladly received young people, 
'‘for,” he used to say, “I must train men who will continue the 
communist propaganda after I am gone.” 

Karl Marx was one of those rare men who are fitted for the 
front rank both in science and in public life. So intimately did he 
combine these two fields that we shall never understand him un¬ 
less we regard him simultaneously as man of science and as so¬ 
cialist fighter. While he was of opinion that every science must 
be cultivated lor its own sake and that when we undertake scien¬ 
tific research we should not trouble ourselves about the possible 
consequences, nevertheless, ho held that the man of learning, if 
he does not wish to degrade himself, must never cease to parti¬ 
cipate in public affairs—must not he content to shut himself up 
in his study or his laboratory, like a maggot in a cheese^ without 
mixing in the life and the social and political struggles of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

^ Paul Lafargue (1842-1911): French Socialist leader; one of the founders of 
the French Socialist Party.— Ed. 

^ These reminiscences were first published in German in the Neue Zeit, 
1890-91, 1st part, from which text the present translation was made.— Ed, 
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“Science must not be a selfish pleasure. Those who arc so 
lucky as to be able to devote themselves to scientific pursuits 
should be the first to put their knowledge at the service of man¬ 
kind,” One of his favourite sayings was, “Work for the world.” 

Though he deeply sympathized with the suffering of the work¬ 
ing class, what had led him to the communist standpoint was not 
any sentimental consideration, but the study of history and polit¬ 
ical economy. He maintained that every unprejudiced mind, unin¬ 
fluenced by private interests and not blinded by class prejudi¬ 
ces, must perforce come to the same conclusion. But if he 
studied the economic and political development of human society 
without any preconceived notions, he wrote only with the definite 
intention of spreading the results at his studies, and with the linn 
determination to provide a scientific foundation for the socialist 
moveinent, wdiich down to his day had been lost in utopian mists. 
As far as public activity was concerned, he took part in this only 
in order to work on behalf of the triumph of the working class, 
whose historic mission it is to establish communism as soon as 
it has attained to the political and economic leadership of society 
In like manner the mission of the bourgeoisie as soon as it rose to 
power was to break the feudal bonds which hampered the devel¬ 
opment of agriculture and industry; to inaugurate free intercourse 
for commodities and human beings, and free contract between 
employers and workers; to centralize the means of production and 
exchange; and thus, without being aware of it, to prepare the ma¬ 
terial and intellectual elements of the future communist society. 

Marx did not restrict his activities to the land of his birth. “I 
am a citizen of the world,” he would say, “and exercise my activ¬ 
ity wherever I may be.” In actual fact, he played a prominent part 
in the revolutionary movements that developed in the countries 
(France, Belgium, England) to which events and political perse¬ 
cutions drove him. 

But at my first visit, when I saw him in his study in Mait¬ 
land Park Road, he appeared before me, not as the indefatigable 
and unequalled socialist agitator, but as the man of learning. 
From all parts of the civilized world, party comrades flocked to 
that room in order to consult the master of socialist thought. If 
has since become historical. Anyone who wants to realize the in¬ 
timate aspects of Marx’s intellectual life must become acquainted 
with it. It was situated on the first floor, well lighted by a broad 
window overlooking the park. Along the walls, on bolh sides of 
the fireplace and opposite the window, were crowded bookcases,. 
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on the top of which packets of newspapers and manuscripts were 
piled up to the ceiling. Facing the fireplace, on one side of the 
window, stood two tables, likewise loaded with miscellaneous pa¬ 
pers, newspapers, and books. In the middle of the room, where the 
light was best, was a small and plain writing table, three feet by 
two, and a wooden armchair. Between this chair and one of the 
bookcases, facing the window, was a leather-covered sofa on which 
Marx would occasionally lie down to rest. On the mantelpiece were 
more books, interspersed with cigars, matches, tobacco jars, paper¬ 
weights, and photographs of his daughters, his wife, Wilhelm Wolff 
and Frederick Engels. Marx was a heavy smoker. ^‘Capital 
will not bring in enough money to pay for the cigars I smoked 
when I was writing it,” he told me. But he was still more spend¬ 
thrift in his use of matches. So often did he forget his pipe or 
his cigar that he had constantly to be relighting it, and would use 
up a box of matches in an incredibly short time. 

He would never allow anyone to arrange (really, to disar¬ 
range) his books and papers. The prevailing disorder was only 
apparent. In actual fact, everything was in its proper place, and 
without searching he could put his hand on any book or manu¬ 
script he wanted. Even when conversing, he would often stop to 
show a relevant passage or figure in the book itself. He was at 
one with his study, where the books and papers were as obedient 
to his will as were his own limbs. 

He took no account of external symmetry vvhen arranging his 
hooks. Quarto and octavo volumes and pamphlets were placed 
side by side; he arranged his hooks not according to size but 
according to contents. To him books were intellectual tools, not 
luxuries. “They are my slaves,” he would say, “and must serve 
my will.” He had scant respect for their format, their binding, the 
beauty of paper or printing; he would turn down the corners of 
the pages, underline passages, and cover the margins with pencil 
marks. He did not make notes in his books, but could not re¬ 
frain from a question mark or a note of exclamation when an 
author kicked over the traces. His system of underlining enabled 
him to re-find with great ease any desired passage. He had the 
habit, at intervals of some years, of re-reading his notebooks and 
the marked passages in the books he had read, in order to refresh 
his memory—which was extraordinarily vigorous and accurate. 
From early youth he had trained it in accordance with Hegel’s 
advice of memorizing verses in an unfamiliar tongue. 

He knew Heine and Goethe by heart, and would often quote 
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them in conversation. He read the poets constantly, selecting 
them from all the European literatures. Year after year he 
would read Aeschylus again in the original Greek, regarding this 
author and Shakespeare as the two greatest dramatic geniuses 
the world has ever known. He had made an exhaustive study of 
Shakespeare, for whom he had an unbounded admiration, and 
whose most insignificant characters even were familiar to him. 
There was a veritable Shakespeare cult in the Marx family, and 
the three daughters knew much of Shakespeare by heart. Shortly 
after 1848, when Marx wished to perfect his knowledge of English 
(which he could already read well), he sought out and classified 
all of Shakespeare’s chai’acteristic expressions; and he did the same 
with some of the polemical writings of William Gobbet, for whom 
he had a great esteem. Dante and Burns were among his favour¬ 
ite poets, and it was always a delight to him to hear his daughters 
recite the satirical poems or sing the love songs ol the Scotch poet. 

Cuvier, an indefatigable worker and one of the great masters 
of science, when director of the Paris Museum, had a number of 
workrooms installed for his personal use. Each of these rooms 
was devoted to a particular branch of study, and for this purpose 
was equipped with the necessary books, instruments, anatomical 
accessories, etc. When wearied by some particular occupation. 
Cuvier would move on to the next room, finding that a change of 
mental work was just as good as a rest. Marx was just as untir¬ 
ing a worker as Cuvier, but he had not, like him, the means for 
the provision of several workrooms. He rested himself by pacing 
up and down the room, so that between door and window the 
carpel had been worn threadbare along a track as sharply defined 
as a footpath through a meadow. Sometimes he would lie down 
on the sofa and read a novel; he often had two or three novels 
going at the same time, reading them by turns—for, like Darwin, 
he was a great novel-reader. He had a preference for eighteenth- 
century novels, and was especially fond of Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
The modern novelists who pleased him best were Paul de Kock, 
(Charles Lever, the elder Dumas and Walter Scott, whose Old 
Mortality he considered a masterpiece. He had a predilection for 
tales of adventure and humorous stories. The greatest masters of 
romance were for him Cervantes and Balzac. He considered Don 
Quixote the epic of the decay of chivalry, whose virtues in the 
newly rising bourgeois world became absurdities and follies. His 
admiration for Balzac was so profound that he had planned to 
write a criticism of La Comidie Hiimaine as soon as he should have 
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finished bis economic studies. Marx looked upon Balzac not 
merely as the historian of the society of his time, but as a pro¬ 
phetic creator of character types which still existed only in em¬ 
bryo during the reign of Louis Philippe, and which only reached 
full development under Napoleon III, after Balzac’s death. 

Marx could read all the loading European languages, and could 
write in three (German, French and English) in a way that aroused 
the admiration of all who were well acquainted with these 
tongues; he was fond of saying, “A foreign language is a weapon in 
the struggle of life.” He had a great talent for languages, and 
this was inherited by his daughters. He was already fifty years 
old when he began to learn Russian. Although the dead and liv¬ 
ing languages already known to him had no close etymological 
relation to Russian, he had made such progress in six months as 
to be able to enjoy reading in the original the works of the Rus¬ 
sian poets and authors whom he especially prized: Pushkin, Gogol 
and Schedrin. His reason for learning Russian was that he might 
be able to read the reports of certain official investigations which 
the government had suppressed because the revelations they con¬ 
tained were so appalling. Some devoted friends had managed to 
procure copies for Marx, who was certainly the only economist 
of Western Europe who had cognizance of them. 

Besides the reading of poetry and novels, Marx had recourse 
to another and very remarkable means of mental relaxation, viz., 
mathematics, of which he was exceedingly fond. Algebra even gave 
him moral consolation; and he would take refuge in it during the 
most painful moments of a storm-tossed life. In the days of his 
wife’s last illness, he found it impossible to go on in the usual way 
with his scientific work, and his only escape from the thought of 
her sufferings was to immerse himself in mathematics. At this 
period of spiritual agony he wrote an essay upon infinitesimal cal¬ 
culus, which, according to the reports cf mathematicians who 
know it, is of the first importance, and is to be published in his 
collected works. In higher mathematics he could trace the dialec¬ 
tical movement in its most logical and at the same time in its 
simplest form. According to his way of thinking, a science was 
only really developed when it had reached a point where it could 
make use of mathematics. 

Marx’s library, comprising more than a thousand volumes la¬ 
boriously collected in the course of a lifetime of research, was 
insufficient for his needs; and for many years he was a regular 
attendant at the British Museum Reading Room, whose catalogue 
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he greatly prized. Even his opponents are compelled to admit that 
he was a man of profound and wide erudition; and this not mere¬ 
ly in his own speciality of economics, but also in the history, 
philosophy and literature of all countries. 

Although he invariably went to bed very late, he was always 
afoot between eight and nine in the morning. Having drunk a 
cup of black colfee and read his newspapers, he would go to his 
study and work there till two or three next morning—breaking 
off only for meals, and, the weather permitting, for a walk on 
Hampstead Heath. In the course of the day he slept for an hour 
or two on the sofa. As a young man, he had had the habit of spend¬ 
ing whole nights at work. For Marx, work had become a pas¬ 
sion, and one so absorbing that it was apt to make him forget 
his meals. Not infrequently he had to be summoned again and 
again before he would come down to the dining room; and hardly 
had he finished the last mouthful before he was on his way back 
to his desk. He was a poor cater, and even suffered from lack of 
appetite, which he tried to combat by the stimulus of highly sea¬ 
soned food, such as ham, smoked fish, caviar and pickles. His 
stomach had to pay for the colossal activity of his brain, to which, 
indeed, all his body was sacrificed. Thinking was his supreme 
enjoyment. I have often heard him quote from Hegel, the master 
of the philosophy ot his youthful days, the saying: “Even the crim¬ 
inal thought of a scoundrel is grander and more sublime than 
the wonders of the heavens.” 

He must undoubtedly have had a very strong constitution, for 
otherwise he could never have endured so unusual a way of liv¬ 
ing or such exhausting intellectual labours. He was, in fact, very 
powerfully built. A man above the average height, he had broad 
shoulders and a deep chest, and his limbs were well proportioned 
on the whole, though his legs were rather too short for his body 
(as is often the case among members of the Jewish race). If he 
had practised gymnastics in his youth, he would have become an 
extremely powerful man. The only physical exercise he took regu¬ 
larly was walking. He could walk for hours, and even climb hills, 
talking and smoking the whole time, without showing a sign of 
fatigue. It may be said that he did his work while walking in his 
study. Only for short intervals would he sit down at his desk in 
order to commit to paper what he had thought out while pacing 
the floor. He was fond, too, of conversing while thus engaged in 
walking, only pausing in bis walk from time to time, when the 
discussion became lively or the conversation especially important. 
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For years it was my custom to join him in his evening strolls 
on Hampstead Heath, and it was during these walks through the 
liclds that I acquired through him my education in economics. 
Without noticing it himself, ho developed in these talks with me 
the whole of the first volume of Capital^ little by little, as he was 
writing it at the time. As soon as I got home I would, to the best 
of rny ability, jot down the substance of what I had heard, but 
at first I found it very difficult to follow Marx’s profound and 
complicated thought-process. Unfortunately 1 lost these invaluable 
notes, for after the Commune my papers in Paris and Bordeaux 
were seized and burnt by the police. Especially do I regret the 
loss of the notes made one evening when Marx, with a character¬ 
istic abundance of proofs and reflections, had been expounding 
his brilliant theory of the development of human society. It was 
as if a veil had been lifted from my eyes. For the first time I clearly 
grasped the logic of universal history, and became able to refer 
to their material causes the phenomena of the evolution of society 
and ideas—phenomena which to outward appearance are so contra¬ 
dictory. I was dazzled by it, and this impression lasted for years. 
The theory had the same effect upon the Madrid socialists when 
I expounded it to the best of my poor abilities. It is the greatest 
of all Marx’s theories, and unquestionably one of the greatest ever 
formulated by the human mind. 

Marx’s brain was armed with an incredible number of facts 
from history and natural science and philosophical theories, and 
he was amazingly skilled in making use of all this knowledge and 
observation which he had gathered during lengthy intellectual la¬ 
bour. At any time, and upon any conceivable topic, he could supply 
the most adequate answer anyone could possibly desire to any in¬ 
quiry, an answer always accompanied by philosophical reflections 
of general significance. His brain resembled a warship which lies 
in harbour under full steam, being ready at a moment’s notice to 
set forth into any of the seas of thought. Indubitably, Capital dis¬ 
closes to us a mind remarkable for its energy and rich in knowl¬ 
edge. But for me, as for all who have known Marx well, neither 
Capital nor any of his other writings exhibit the full extent of his 
knowledge or the full grandeur of his genius. The man towered 
high above his writings. 

I worked with Marx. I was nothing more than the writer to 
whom he dictated, but this gave me the opportunity of observing 
how he thought and wrote. For him, work was at once easy and 
difficult. It was easy because, whatever the theme, the apposite 
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facts and reflections surged up in his mind in abundance at the 
first impulse; but this very abundance made the complete exposi¬ 
tion of his ideas laborious and difficult. 

Vico wrote: “Only for God, who knows all, is the thing a sub¬ 
stance; for man, who knows externals merely, it is nothing more 
than a surface.’' Marx grasped things after the manner of the God 
of Vico; he did not sec the surface only, but penetrated into the 
depths, examining all the constituent parts in their mutual inter¬ 
actions, isolating each of these parts and tracing the history of 
its development. Then he passed on from the thing to its environ¬ 
ment, watching the effect of each upon the other. He went back 
to the origin of the object ol study, considering the transforma¬ 
tions, the evolutions and revolutions through which it had passed, 
and tracing finally even the remotest of its effects. He never saw 
a thing as a thing by itself and for itself, not connected with its 
setting, but saw an extremely complicated world in constant motion. 
His aim was to expound all the life of this world, in its manifold 
and incessantly changing actions and reactions. The writers of 
the school of Flaubert and De Goncourt complain of the difficulty 
of giving an accurate account of what we see; and yet that which 
they wish to describe is nothing more than the surface of which 
Vico spoke, nothing more than the impression they receive. Their 
literary task is child's play compared with that undertaken by 
Marx. He needed quite exceptional powers of thought to com¬ 
prehend the reality; and not less exceptional talent for exposition, 
if he was to make intelligible to others what he saw and wanted 
them to see. He was never content with what he wrote, altering 
it again and again, and he always felt that the presentation re¬ 
mained inadequate to the idea. One of Balzac’s psychological 
studies, Le chef oeuvre inconnii {The Unknown Masterpiece]^ which 
has been pitifully plagiarized by Zola, made a deep impression on 
him because it was in part a description of his own feelings. A tal¬ 
ented painter is so tortured by the urge to reproduce exactly the 
picture which has formed itself in his brain that he touches and 
retouches his canvas incessantly, to produce at last nothing more 
than a shapeless mass of colours, which nevertheless to his prej¬ 
udiced eye seems a perfect reproduction of reality. 

Marx united both the qualities essential to a brilliant thinker. 
He was incomparable in his power of dissecting an object into its 
constituent parts; and he was a master in the art of reconstituting 
this object, in all its details and in its various forms of develop¬ 
ment, and also in the art of discovering its inner connections. His 
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method ol' demonstration did not consist in playing with abstrac¬ 
tions as he has been accused of doing by economists who are in¬ 
capable of thinking; he did not employ the device of the geo¬ 
metricians who, after taking their definitions from the surround¬ 
ing world, go on to deduce conclusions in utter disregard of real¬ 
ity. We do not find in Capital a unique definition, or a unique 
formula; what we find is a series of highly subtle analyses which 
bring out the most fleeting nuances and the finest distinctions. 
He starts out by establishing the obvious fact that the wealth of 
societies in which the capitalist mode of production prevails con¬ 
sists of an enormous accumulation of commodities; commodities, 
concrete objects and not mathematical abstractions, are the ele¬ 
ments, or cells, out of which capitalist wealth is built up. Marx 
now takes firm hold of the commodity, twists it in every direction, 
turns it inside out, and elicits its secrets from it one alter another 
—secrets of which the official economists have never had an ink¬ 
ling, and which are none Ihe less more numerous and more pro¬ 
found than the mysteries of the Catholic faith. Having studied the 
commodity from every angle, he goes on to consider its relation¬ 
ships to other commodities, as shown in exchange; then he passes 
to its production, and to the historical prerequisites of its produc¬ 
tion. He contemplates the forms of appearance of the commodity, 
and shows how it passes from one form into another, how one 
form necessarily gives rise to another. The logical sequence of 
development of the phenomena is displayed with such consummate 
art that we might imagine Marx to have invented it; and yet it 
issues from reality, and is a reproduction of the actual dialectic of 
the commodity. 

Marx always worked with extreme conscientiousness. He never 
gave facts or figures which he could not substantiate by the best 
authorities. In this matter he was not content with second-hand 
sources, but went always to the fountain head, however much 
trouble it might entail. Even for the verification of some subsi¬ 
diary item he would pay a special visit to the British Museum. 
That is why his critics have never been able to convict him of 
inadvertence or to supply proof that any of his demonstrations 
were based on facts which could not stand severe examination. 
His habit of consulting original sources led him to read the least 
known authors, who were quoted only by him. Capital contains 
such a number of quotations from unknown writers that it 
might be supposed they were introduced to make a parade of 
learning. But Marx was moved by a very different impulse. He 
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said: “I mete out historical justice, and render to each man his 
due.” He considered it his duty to name the author, however in¬ 
significant and obscure, who had first expressed a thought, or 
had expressed it more precisely than any one else. 

His literary conscience was no less strict than his scientific 
conscience. Not merely would he never rely on a fact about which 
lie was not quite sure, but he would not speak on a topic at all 
unless he had made a thorough study of it. He would not publish 
anything until he had worked over it again and again, until what 
he had written obtained a satisfactory form. He could not bear the 
thought of appearing before the public in incomplete form. 11 would 
have been most distressing to him to show one of his manuscripts 
before he had put the finishing touches to it. This feeling was 
so strong in him that he said to me one day he would rather burn 
his manuscripts than leave them behind unfinished. Ilis method 
of work often involved him in tasks the magnitude of which is 
hardly to be conceived by the readers of his books. For instance, 
in order to write the twenty-odd pages of Capital dealing with 
English factory legislation he had worked through a whole library 
of blue-books containing the reports of special commissions of 
enquiry and of the English and Scotch factory inspectors. As the 
numerous pencil marks show, he read them from cover to cover. 
He regarded those reports as among the most important and signifi¬ 
cant of the documents available for the study of the capitalist 
mode of production; and he had so high an opinion of the men 
who had made them that he doubted whether it would be possible 
to find in any other European nation “men as competent, as un¬ 
biased, and as free from respect of persons as are the English 
factory inspectors.” This remarkable tribute will be found in the 
Preface to the first volume of Capital, 

Marx drew an abundance of facts from these blue-books— 
which many of the members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords (among whom they were circulated) used only 
as targets in order to ascertain the power of their weapons by 
counting the number of pages the bullets would penetrate. Others 
sold them by weight as waste paper. That was the best use they 
could make of them, for it enabled Marx to get his copies cheap 
from a wastepaper dealer in Long Acre to whom he went occa¬ 
sionally to rummage among his waste books and papers. Accord¬ 
ing to Professor Beesly, Marx was the man who made the best 
use of these English official enquiries, and was indeed the man 
who had made them known to the world But Beesly did not know 
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that as long ago as 1845 Engels had taken many extracts from the 
British blue-books for his treatise on The Condition of the Work¬ 
ing Class in England in 18U. 


2 

Those who would know the man’s heart and love it, that 
heart which beat so warmly beneath the outer wrappings of the 
scholar, had to see Marx when his books and manuscripts had 
been thrust aside—in the bosom of his family, and on Sunday 
evenings in the circle of his friends. At such times he was a 
most delightful companion, sparkling with wit and bubbling over 
with humour, one who enjoyed a hearty laugli. His dark eyes 
would twinkle merrily beneath his bushy eyebrows when he lis¬ 
tened to some bright sally or apt rejoinder. 

He was a gentle, tender and considerate father. A favourite 
phrase of his was: “Children must educate their parents.” His 
daughters loved him ardently, and in the relationship between 
him and them there was never a trace of paternal authority. He 
never ordered them about, being content to ask them to do him 
a favour, or to beg them not to do something which he would 
rather they left undone. Yet seldom was a father’s counsel more 
listened to than his. His daughters looked on him as their friend 
and behaved to him as to a playmate. They did not address him 
as “Father,” but as “Moor”—a nickname which had been given 
him because of his dark complexion and his ebony locks and 
beard. On the other hand even before 1848, when he was not 
yet thirty, to his fellow members of the Communist League he 
was “Father Marx.” 

He would spend hours playing with his children. They re¬ 
member to this day the sea-fights and burning of whole fleets of 
paper boats, which he made for them and which he would then 
—amid jubilation—set fire to in a large bucket of water. On Sun¬ 
days the girls would not allow him to work; he was theirs for the 
whole day. When the weather was fine, the whole family would 
go for a walk in the country, stopping at a wayside inn for a 
modest luncheon of bread and cheese with ginger beer. When the 
girls were still quite small, he would shorten the miles for them 
by telling them stories without end, fantastic fairy tales invented 
as he went along and spun out to fit the length of the walk, so 
that his hearers forgot their fatigue. Marx had an incomparably 
rich poetic imagination; his first literary efforts had been poems. 
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His wife treasured these youthful verses, but would not let anyone 
see them. Marx’s parents had intended their son to become a 
man ot letters or a university professor. In their view he degrad¬ 
ed himself by devoting himself to socialist agitation and by occu¬ 
pying himself with the study of political economy (a subject then 
little esteemed in Germany). 

Marx once promised his daughters that he would write them 
a play about the Gracchi. Unfortunately this scheme never rip¬ 
ened. It would have been interesting to see what “the knight of 
the class war,” as he was called, would have made of the theme 
—a terrible and splendid episode in the class struggles of the 
ancient world. This was but one of many plans that were never 
carried out. For instance, he intended to write a work on logic, 
and another on the history of philosophy, the latter having been 
his favourite study in his youth. He would have needed to live to 
a hundred to have a chance of writing all the books he had planned, 
and of presenting to the world a portion of the wealth with which 
his mind was stored. 

Throughout his whole lile, his wife was a companion in the 
truest, fullest sense of the word. They had known one another 
in childhood, and had grown up together. Marx was only seven¬ 
teen when they were betrothed. They had to wait nine years b(‘- 
fore they married, in 1843, but thenceforward they were never 
separated until Frau Marx died, not long before her husband 
Although born and brought up in a noble German family, no one 
could have had a more lively sense of equality than she. For 
her, social differences and distinctions did not exist. In her house, 
at her table, workmen in their working clothes were welcomed 
with as much politeness ,and cordiality as dukes or princes would 
have been. Many workers from all lands enjoyed her hospitality, 
and I am sure that none of those whom she received with such 
simple and unfeigned kindliness ever dreamed that their hostess 
was descended in the female line from the Dukes of Argyll, or 
that her brother had been Minister of State to the king of Prus¬ 
sia. Nor were these things of any moment to her. She had left 
all that to follow her Karl; and she never regretted what she had 
done, not even in the days of their greatest want. 

She had a serene and cheerful temperament. Her letters to 
her friends, effortless outpourings of her facile pen, were the 
masterly productions of a lively and original mind. Her 
correspondents regarded the days on which these letters arrived 
as days of rejoicing. Johann Philipp Becker has published a 
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number of them. Heine, the ruthless satirist, dreaded Marx’s 
mockery, but he had a great admiration for the keen and sen¬ 
sitive intelligence of Frau Marx. When the pair stayed in Paris, 
he was a constant guest at their house. Marx had so much re¬ 
spect for his wife’s intelligence and critical sense that (as he told 
me in 1866) he submitted all his manuscripts to her, and greatly 
valued her judgment. She made the copy of his writings that was 
sent to press. 

Frau Marx had many children. Three of them died quite young, 
during the phase of privation through which the family passed 
after the Revolution ot 1848, when they were refugees in London 
living in two small rooms in Dean Street, Soho Square. I got to 
know only the three daughters of the family. When, in 1865, I 
was introduced to Marx, the youngest (now Mrs. Aveling) was a 
(lelighttul child, moie like a boy than a girl. Marx was wont to 
say that his wife' had made a blunder about the sex when she 
gave Eleanor to the world. The two other daughters formed the 
most charming and harmonious contrast that can be conceived. 
The elder (now Madame Longuet) was of a swarthy complexion 
like her father, with dark eyes and raven locks; the younger (now 
Madame Lafargue) took after her mother, having a fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and a wealth of curly hair, with a golden sheen, as if it 
concealed the setting sun 

In addition to those already named, there was another im¬ 
portant member of the Marx lamily, Friiulein Helene Demuth. Of 
peasant birth^ she had become a servant when quite young, almost 
a child, to Jenny von Westphalen long before the latter married 
Karl Marx. When the marriage took place, HTelcne would not part 
from Frau Marx, but followed the fortunes of the Marx family with 
the most self-sacrificing devotion. She accompanied Marx and his 
wife in all their wanderings through Europe, and shared their various 
expulsions. The practical spirit ot the household, she knew hpw to 
make the best of the most difficult situations. It was thanks to her 
orderliness, thrift and mother-wit that the family never had to endure 
the worst extremity of destitution. A mistress of all domestic arts, she 
acted as cook and housemaid, she dressed the children and also cut 
out the chidren’s clothes, stitching them with Frau Marx’s help. 
She was simultaneously housekeeper and major-domo. The child¬ 
ren loved her like a mother; and she, returning their love, wielded 
a mother’s influence over them. Both Marx and his wife regard¬ 
ed her as a dear friend. Marx played chess with her, and fre¬ 
quently got the worst of the encounter. Helene’s love for Ihe Marx 
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family was uncritical; everything they did was right, and could 
not be anything but good; anyone who criticized Marx had to 
reckon with her. All who were drawn into intimate relations with 
the family she took under her motherly protection; she had, so 
to say, adopted the whole family. Having survived Marx and his 
wife, she has now transferred her attentive care to Engels' house¬ 
hold. She had made Engels’ acquaintance in youth, and was as 
fond of him as of the Marx family. 

Besides, Engels was, so to say, also a member of the Marx 
family. The girls spoke of him as their second father. He was 
Marx’s alter ego. In Germany for many years their names were 
invariably coupled together, and history will always record their 
names together in its pages. In our modern age, Marx and En¬ 
gels realized the ideal of friendship portrayed by the writers of 
classical antiquity. They had become acquainted in youth, had 
undergone a parallel development, had lived in the most intimate 
community of thought and feeling, had participated in the same 
revolutionary agitation, and had worked side by side as long as 
they could remain together. Presumably they would have done 
so throughout life, had not circumstances forced them apart for 
twenty years. After the defeat of the Revolution of 1848, Engels 
had to go to Manchester, while Marx was compelled to stay in 
London. None the less they continued to share their intellectual 
life by means of an exchange of letters. Almost daily they wrote 
to one another about political and scientific happenings, and about the 
work on which they were engaged. As soon as Engels could free 
himself from his work in Manchester, he hastened to set up house 
in London, only ten minutes’ walk from his beloved Marx. From 
1870 till Marx’s death in 1883, hardly a day passed on which they 
did not see one another, either at the one house or the other. 

There was always great rejoicing in the Marx household when 
Engels announced his intention of coming over from Manchester. 
The coming visit was a topic of conversation for days in advance 
and on the day of his arrival Marx was so impatient that he could 
not work. At length came the hour of reunion, and then the two 
friends would spend the whole night together, smoking and drink¬ 
ing, and talking of all that had happened since their last meeting. 

Marx valued Engels’ opinion more than that of anyone else. 
Engels was the man he deemed capable of being his collaborator. 
In fact, Engels was for him a whole public. To convince Engels, 
to win Engels over to an idea, no labour seemed to Marx exces¬ 
sive. For instance, I have known him to re-read entire volumes in 
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search of facts required to change Engels’ opinion concerning 
some minor detail (I cannot now recall what it was) in the polit¬ 
ical and religious war of the Albigenses. To win Engels over to 
his point of view was a triumph for him, 

Marx was proud of Engels. He recounted to me with pleasure 
all his friend’s moral and intellectual merits; and he made a 
special journey to Manchester in order to show Engels to me. 
He admired the remarkable versatility of Engels’ scientific knowl¬ 
edge; and he was uneasy at the possibility of any accident that 
might befall him. “I am always terrified lest he should be thrown 
on one of his mad cross-country gallops,” said Marx to me one day. 

Marx was as good a friend as he was a loving husband and 
father. His wife, his daughters, Helene Demuth and Frederick 
Engels were beings worthy of tlie love of such a man as himself, 

3 

Marx, who had begun as one of the leaders of the radical 
bourgeoisie, found himself forsaken by his associates when his 
opposition became too sharply defined, and treated as an enemy 
as soon as he became a socialist. A hue and cry was raised 
against him, he was vilified and ralumniated, and then was driv¬ 
en out of Germany; thereafter a conspiracy of silence was orga¬ 
nized against him and his works. His Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte— showed that of all the historians and 
men of politics of the year 1848 Marx was the only one who under¬ 
stood the true nature of the causes and effects of the coup d^itat 
of December 2, 1851, and the only one who elucidated them—was 
completely ignored. Not a single bourgeois journal made any men¬ 
tion of the work, despite its timeliness. The Poverty of Philosophy 
(an answer to Proudhon’s The Philosophy of Poverty) and A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy were likewise 
ignored. Only the foundation of the International Working Men’s 
Association and the publication of the first volume of Capital 
broke this conspiracy of silence which had lasted some fifteen 
years. Marx could no longer be ignored; the International grew, 
and filled the world with the fame of its deeds. Although Marx 
kept himself in the background and let others appear as the chief 
actors, the identity of the stage director was soon discovered. In 
Germany, the Social-Democratic Party was founded, and became a 
power which Bismarck courted before he attacked it. Schweitzer, 
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a follower of Lassalle, published a series of articles (Marx thought 
them worthy of note) which made Capital known to working- 
class readers. The Congress of the International adopted a reso¬ 
lution moved by Joliann Philipp Becker recommending the book 
to international socialists as the bible of the working class. 

After the rising of March 18, 1871, which it was claimed was the 
handiwork of the International, and after the defeat of the Com¬ 
mune (which the General Council of the International defended 
against the onslaughts ot the bourgeois press of all lands), the 
name of Marx became world famous. He was now universally 
recognized as the invincible theoretician of scientific Socialism, and 
as the organizer of the first international labour movement. Capi¬ 
tal was now tfie textbook of socialists in every country; all social¬ 
ist and labour journals popularized his theories; and during a 
great strike in New York extracts from this work were published 
in America as leaflets in order to inspire the workers to hold firm 
and to prove to them the justice ot their demands. Capital was 
translated from the German into the other principal Euro¬ 
pean languages, viz,, Russian, French and English. Extracts from 
the book appeared in German, Italian, French, Spanish and Dutch. 
Whenever, in Europe or America, opponents have tried to refute 
Marx’s theories, socialist economists have been able to find an 
effective answer. Today, in very truth. Capital is what the above- 
mentioned congress of the International declared it to be, the bible 
of the working class. 

But Marx’s active participation in the international socialist 
movement left him too little time for his scientific work; and 
further fatal blows were struck at this work by the death of his 
wife and that of his eldest daughter, Madame Longuet. 

Marx and his wife were greatly attached to each other. Her 
beauty had been his joy and his pride; her gentleness and her 
devotion had made it far easier for him to bear the misery in¬ 
separable from his troubled life as a revolutionary socialist. The 
sufferings which brought Frau Marx to the grave were destined 
also to shorten the life of her husband. During her long and pain¬ 
ful illness, Marx was worn out—mentally by distress, and physi¬ 
cally by sleeplessness and by lack of fresh air and exercise. These 
were predisposing causes of the pneumonia he contracted, which 
almost made an end of him 

On December 2, 1881, Frau Marx died as she had lived, a 
communist and materialist. Death had no terrors for her. When 
she felt that it was close at hand, she said: “Karl, my strength 
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is broken.” These were her last articulate words. On December 5, 
she was buried in unconsecrated ground in Highgate cemetery. 
In accordance with her lifelong sentiments and those of her hus¬ 
band, the funeral was kept as private as possible, and only a few 
intimate friends accompanied the body to its last resting place. At 
the graveside Frederick Engels spoke as follows: 

“My friends I The high-minded woman whom we are burying 
here was born at Salzwedel, in the year 1814. Soon afterwards 
her father, Baron von Weslphalen, was transferred to Treves as 
Councillor of State, and there became an intimate friend of the 
Marx family. The children grew up together. The two, so highly- 
gifted by nature, found one another. When Marx entered the uni¬ 
versity, they had already made up their minds to join their lives. 

“They were married in 1843, alter the suppression of the first 
liheinische Zeituug, which Marx had edited for a time. Ever 
since, Jenny Marx has not merely shared the fortunes, the labours 
and the struggle of her husband, but has taken part in them with 
the fullest understanding and the most glowing enthusiasm. 

“The young couple went to Paris, for an exile which was at 
first voluntary, but only too soon became a real one. The Prus¬ 
sian government extended its persecution of Marx even there. 
With regret I have to add that no less a man than Alexander 
von Humboldt lent himself to being active in the procurement of 
the expulsion order against Marx. The family was driven to Brus¬ 
sels. Then came the February Revolution. During the ensuing dis¬ 
turbances that also broke out in Brussels the Belgian government 
was not content with arresting Marx, but thought fit, without 
rime or reason, to throw his wife into prison as well, 

“The revolutionary advance, begun in 1848, collapsed already 
in the following year. Further exile ensued, at first in Paris, and 
then, owing to a renewed intervention of the French government, 
in London. This time for Jenny Marx it was indeed exile with all 
its terrors. Nevertheless she bore up against the material difficul¬ 
ties, owing to which she saw her two boys and her baby girl sink 
into the grave. But it was a terrible blow to her that the govern¬ 
ment and the bourgeois opposition, from the vulgar-liberals to the 
democrats, made common cause in a great conspiracy against her 
husband; that they bespattered him with the most mean, most detest¬ 
able calumnies; that the whole press closed is columns against him, 
so that for the time being he stood defenceless against the onslaught 
of foes whom he and his wife could not but despise. And this state 
of affairs lasted very long. 

27-760 
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“But it did not last forever. The European proletariat once 
more secured conditions of existence in which a certain amount 
of independent mobility became possible. The International was 
founded. The class struggle of the workers spread from land to 
land, and Karl Marx, her husband, fought as the foremost of the 
foremost. Now began a period in which she received compensation 
for many of the grievous troubles of the past. She saw the calum¬ 
nies which had been showered on Marx scattered like chaff before 
the wind; she saw his doctrines, which the reactionaries of all 
shades of opinion, from the feudalists to the democrats, had so 
much exerted themselves to suppress, being preached from the 
housetops in all civilized countries and in all literary languages. She 
saw the proletarian movement, which to her w'as bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh, shaking the foundations of the old 
world, from Russia to America, and pressing forward ever more 
certain of victory despite the most strenuous opposition. One of 
her last joys was to note the striking proof of inexhaustible energy 
recently given by our German workers in the last elections to the 
Reichstag 

“What such a woman, with so keen and critical an under¬ 
standing, with so much political tact, so much energy and pas¬ 
sion, with so much devotion for her comradcs-in-arras in the la¬ 
bour movement, has done during the last forty years has not 
become public knowledge, has not been recorded in the annals of the 
contemporary press. It is known only to those who have lived 
through it all. But this much I am sure of, that the wives of the 
refugees from the Commune will often think of her, and that 
many of us will sadly miss her bold and clever advice—^bold but 
never boastful, clever but never dishonourable. 

“I need not speak of her personal qualities. Her friends know 
them, and will not forget them. If there was ever a woman whose 
supreme delight it was to make others happy, it was she.” 

After his wife’s death, Marx’s life was nothing more than a 
sequence of stoically endured physical and moral sufferings, 
which were inlensified when a year later his eldest daughter, 
Madame Longuet, died suddenly. He was broken, and never recov¬ 
ered. The end came on March 14, 1883, in his sixty-fifth year, 
when he fell asleep, sitting at his work table. 



Wilhelm Liehknecht^ 

FROM REMINISCENCES OF MARX- 

1. FIRST MEETING WITH MARX 

Our friendship—with Marx’s two oldest daughters, one six 
and the other seven at that time—began a few days afler I had 
arrived in London in the summer of 18o0 trom Switzerland, and, 
in tact, from one of the prisons ot “Free Switzerland,” having 
been shipped through France with a deportation ticket. I met the 
Marx family at a summer outing ol the Kommunistische Arbeller- 
bildiingsverein somewhere near London, 1 don’t remember Vvdiethcr 
in (ireenwicli or Hampton Court. ‘ Pare Marx,” whom I saw for 
the first time, immediately undertook a severe examination of me, 
looked me sharply in the eyes and scrutinized my head fairly 
closely—an operation to which I was already accustomed from 
friend Gustav Struve, who, because he obstinately persisted in 

doubling my “moral backbone,” especially liked to make me the 
victmi of his phrenological studies. However, the examination 

passed off successfully; I withstood the look of the lion’s head 
with the coal-black lion’s mane; the examination turned into live¬ 
ly cheerful conversation. Soon we were in the midst of unrestrained 
merry-making—Marx one of the most unrestrained of all—and 
I at once became acquainted with Frau Marx, with Lenchen, the 
family’s faithful help around the house ever since she was a girl, 
and with the children. 

From that day I was at home in Marx’s house and I never 

missed a day with the family, which at that time lived in Dean 

Street, one of the streets off Oxford Street, while 1 took up my 

^ Wilhelm Liebknechl (1826-1900): One of the founders and leaders of the 
German Social-Democratic Party.— Ed. 

® We reprint here excerpts from his reminiscences of Marx, which were origi¬ 
nally published in Nuremberg in a separate edition in 1896. The tides of the 
excerpts here given follow the Russian edition.— Ed, 
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quarters in nearby Church Street. I am firmly convinced that my 
intercourse with this family saved me from going under in the 
wretched life led by us fugitives. 

2 FIRST CONVERSATION 

My first more lengthy conversation with Marx took place the 
day after our encounter at the above-mentioned country outing of 
the Communist Workers’ Educational Union. Then there had nat¬ 
urally been no opportunity for any detailed talk and Marx had in¬ 
vited me to come the following day to the meeting place of the 
Union, at which Engels would probably also be present. I came a 
little before the appointed time; Marx was not yet there, but T 
found several old acquaintances and was in tlie midst of a lively 
conversation when Marx clapped me on the shoulder in very 
friendly greeting. Engels, he said, was downstairs in the “private 
parlour,” where we would be more alone. I did not know what a 
“private parlour” was, and I had an inkling that I was now to 
face the “big” examination; however, I followed him trustingly. 
Marx, who made the same sympathetic impression on me as the 
day before, possessed the quality of inspiring confidence. He took 
me by the arm and led me into the private parlour, i.e., the pri¬ 
vate room of the landlord—or was it a landlady?—where Engels, 
who had already provided himself with a pewter pot full of dark 
brown stout, immediately received me with some merry jest. In 
a moment we had ordered some “stuff” to eat and drink from 
Amy (or “Emma” as she had been rechristened in German by the 
refugees, on account of the similarity of sound), the nimble wait¬ 
ress,—among us refugees the stomach question played an impor¬ 
tant role. In a moment the beer arrived and we sat down, I on 
one side of the table, Marx and Engels opposite me. With the mas¬ 
sive mahogany table, the shining pewter mugs, the foaming stout, 
the prospect of a genuine English beefsteak and trimmings, the 
long clay pipes which begged to be smoked—it was all so comfort¬ 
able that I was vividly reminded of a picture in the English illust¬ 
rations to “Boz.” But all the same it was an examination! But 
why shouldn’t it turn out all right? The conversation came more 
and more into swing. I soon noticed that my examiners had al¬ 
ready made inquiries about me. A rather big essay on the June 
Battle, which I had written in the summer of 1848 when the im¬ 
pression left by the tragedy that implied a turn in world history 
was still fresh^ had been read by Marx and Engels and had drawn 
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Iheir attention to me. 1 had not had any personal contact with 
them before my meeting with Engels in Geneva the year before. 
Of Marx, 1 knew only the articles in the Paris Jahrbiicher and 
The Poverty of Philosophy\ of Engels, The Condition of the Work¬ 
ing Class in England, I, who had been a Communist since 1846, 
had been able to procure the Communist Manifesto only shortly 
before my meeting with Engels after the campaign for a Reich 
Constitution, although I had naturally heard of it before and knew 
the contents; the Neue Rheinische Zeitung I only very rarely got 
a sight of, for during the eleven months of its appearance I was 
either abroad or in prison or in the chaotic life of storm and stress 
led by the volunteers. 

Both of my examiners suspected me of petty-bourgeois “de¬ 
mocracy” and of being a “South German sentimental dreamer,” 
and many judgments which I pronounced on men and things met 
with very sharp criticism. . . . On the whole, the examination 
passed off not unfavourably and the conversation gradually as¬ 
sumed a wider scope. Soon we were in the sphere of natural 
science, and Marx made fun of the victorious reaction in Europe, 
which imagined that it had stifled the revolution and did not suspect 
that natural science was preparing a new revolution. King Steam, 
who had revolutionized the world in the previous century, was 
coming to the end of his reign, and another, incomparably 
greater, revolutionist would take his place, the electric spark. And 
then Marx related to me, full of lire and enthusiasm, that for 
the last few days a model of an electric machine which pulled a 
railway train has been exhibited in Regent Street. “Now the prob¬ 
lem has been solved—the consequences are unpredictable. The 
economic revolution must be followed by a political one, for the 
latter is only the expression of the former.” Marx’s conception 
of the world, and especially what later came to be termed the mate¬ 
rialist conception of history^ was so clearly expressed in the manner 
in which he discussed this progress of science and mechanics that 
certain doubts which I had hitherto entertained melted away like 
snow in the sunshine of spring. That evening I never w^ent home 
at all—we spoke and joked and drank until late the next morning, 
and the sun was already high in the heavens when I went to bed. 
But not for long, I could not sleep. My head was too full of 
everything that I had heard. My thoughts, roving hither and 
thither, drove me out again and I hurried to Regent Street in order 
to see the model, this modern Trojan horse, which bourgeois 
society in suicidal fascination had introduced with rejoicing into 
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their Ilion, as once the Trojan men and women had done with theirs, 
and which would bring about their certain destruction. 

A dense crowd indicated the show window behind which the 
model was exhibited. I elbowed my way through and, true enough, 
there was the locomotive and the train—and both of them were 
running merrily around. 

That was in the 5 Tar 1850, at the beginning of July. . .. 

3 MARX AS TEACHER AND EDUCATOR OF REVOLUTIONISTS 

“Moor’’ (Marx), with his advantage of five or six years over 
us “young fellows,” was conscious of the whole superiority ot his 
ripened manhood, and took every opportunity of testing us, and 
especially me. With his colossal reading and marvellous memory 
he could easily make it hot for us. How he rejoiced when he 
enticed a “fresher” into difficult waters and proved to him * in 
corpore vilC [“in his own base person”] the miserable chaiacter 
of our universities and of academic education in general. 

But he educated also, in regular fashion. I can say of him in 
a doulile respect, in the wider and the narrower sense of the words, 
that he was my teacher. And one had to follow him in every 
sphere. I will say noLhing of economics. In the Pope’is palace one 
does not speak of the Pope. I will say something later about the 
lectures on economics in the Communist League. Marx was at home 
m both modern and ancient languages. I was a philologisl am! 
it gave him a childisli pleasure when he could put before me some 
difficult passage from Aristotle or Aeschylus which I could not 
immedialely understand. How he scolded me one day because I 
did not know —Spanishl In a moment he had pulled out Don 
Quixote from a heap of books and proceeded at once to give me 
a lesson. From Diez’ comparative grammar of the romance lan¬ 
guages I already knew the basic features of the grammar and word 
construction and so I got on quite well under Moor’s excellent 
guidance and his careful assistance when I faltered or came to 
a standstill. And how patient he was in teaching, he who olher- 
wise was so stormily impatient I Only the entrance of a visitor 
put an end to the lesson. Every day I was examined and had 
to translate from Don Quixote or some other Spanish book—until 
my ability appeared sufficiently proven. 

Marx was an excellent linguist; true, more of the modern 
than of the ancient languages. He had the closest knowledge of 
Grimm’s German grammar, and he was more familiar with the 
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German dictionary of the brothers Grimm—as much of it as had 
appeared—than 1, the philologist, was. He wrote English and 
French like an Englishman or Frenchman, though it is true he 
was not quite up to par in speaking. His articles for the t^ew York 
Tribune^ are in classical English, his Poverty of Philosophy, written 
ill reply to Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty, is in classical French 
—the French friend whom he got to read through the manuscript 
for the press found very little to correct. 

Since Marx knew the essence of language, and had busied 
himself with its origin, development and slruclurc, he did not 
lind it hard to learn languages. In London, he also learned Kus- 
sian, and during the Crimean War he even had the intention of , 
learning Arabic and Turkish, but this idea was not carried out. 
Like anyone who really desires to master a language, he laid 
chief stress on reading. One who has a good memory—and Marx 
had a rare memory which never let anything go—quickly acquires 
by much reading the vocabulary and phraseology of a language. 
Its practical use is then easily learned. 

In 1850 and 1851, Marx gave a Course of Lectures on Econom¬ 
ics. He decided on it reluctantly; it was only alter he had given 
a few private lessons to a small circle of friends that he allowed 
himself alter all to be persuaded by us to give instruction to a 
larger circle. In this course, which was a great pleasure for all 
who had the good fortune to take part in it, Marx already com¬ 
pletely unfolded the basic features of his system as it is to be 
found in Capital. In a crowded hall of the Communist League, 
or the “Communist Workers’ Educational Union,” which was then 
still situated in Great Windmill Street—in the same hall where two 
and a half years before the Communist Manifesto had been de¬ 
cided on—Marx demonstrated his remarkable talent for popular¬ 
ization. Nobody hated vulgarization more than he did, that is to 
say, the falsification of science, depriving it of profundity and spi¬ 
rit. No one, however, possessed in a higher degree the capacity of 
expressing himself clearly. Clarity of speech is the fruit of clarity 
of thought; clear thinking necessarily results in a clear form of 
expression. 

Marx proceeded methodically. He stated a proposition, as 
briefly as possible, and then explained it in a rather long exposi¬ 
tion, taking the greatest care not to use any expression which 
would not be understood by the workers. Then he called for ques- 
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tions. If none were put he began to question the audience and 
did this with such pedagogical skill that not a single gap or mis¬ 
understanding escaped his nolice. I learned, on expressing my 
admiration of his skill, that Marx had already delivered lectures 
on political economy in the Workers’ Society at Brussels. In any case 
he had the makings of an excellent teacher. In teaching he used 
to use a blackboard on which he would write out the formulae— 
including those familiar to all of us from the beginning of Capital, 

It was a great pity that the course only lasted half a year, 
or even less. Elements that Marx did not like filtered into the 
Communist League. After the flood of emigration had subsided, 
the League dwindled and took on a rather sectarian character—the 
old followers of Weilling and Cabet began to come to the fore again 
and Marx, for whom such a small sphere of activity was inadequate 
and who had more important things to do than to sweep away old 
cobwebs, kept away from the Communist League.... 

t. MARX’S STYLE 

Marx is said to have had no “style,’' or a very bad one. Thai 
is said by those who do not know what style is—smooth-tongued 
orators and phrasemongers who have not understood Marx and 
are incapable of understanding him incapable of following the 
flights of his intellect to the highest peaks of science and passion 
and to the profoundest depths of human suffering and human 
depravity. If Buffon’s phrase, “the style is the man,” holds good 
of anyone, it holds good of Marx— Marx's style is Marx himself. 
A man who was so thoroughly truthful as he was, who knew no 
other cult than that of truth, who unhesitatingly would jettison 
propositions, however laboriously arrived at and dearly cherished, 
as soon as he was convinced that they were incorrect, could not 
but show himself in his writings as he was. Incapable of hypoc¬ 
risy, incapable of pretence or pose, he always was himself in his 
writings as in his life. It is true that the style of a person of so 
many-sided, so comprehensive and varied a nature cannot be so 
uniform, unvaried or even monotone as in the case of persons of 
less composite, of less comprehensive nature. The Marx of Capital, 
the Marx of The Eighteenth Brumaire and the Marx of Herr Vogt 
are three different persons, and yet with all their diversity they 
are one and the same Marx—in their trinity still a unity—the uni¬ 
ty of a great personality which expresses itself differently in dif¬ 
ferent spheres and yet always remains the same. To be sure, the 
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style of Capital is difficult—but can it be said that the subject 
dealt with is easy? The style is not merely the man, it is also the 
matter^ it must adapt itself to the matter. There is no royal road 
to science, each must laboriously struggle and climb even if he 
has the best of guides. To complain of difficult, abstruse or even 
ponderous style in Capital is merely to acknowledge one’s own 
menial laziness or incapacity to think. 

Is The Eighteenth Brumaire incomprehensible? Is the arrow 
incomprehensible which flies straight to its goal and buries itself 
in the flesh? Is the spear incomprehensible which, flung with a 
sure hand, strikes the enemy right in the heart? The words of 
The Eighteenth Brumaire are arrows, are spears—it is a style 
which brands and kills. If hatred, if contempt, if glowing love of 
freedom have ever been expressed in burning, destroying, elevat¬ 
ing words it is in The Eighteenth Brumaire^ which combines the 
indignation and severity of a Tacitus with the deadly satire of a 
Juvenal and the holy wrath of a Dante. The style is here whal 
it originally was in the hands of the Romans, a stilus, a sharp 
steel implement for writing and for stabbing. The style is a dag¬ 
ger employed for striking with certainty to the heart. 

And in Herr Vogt —the sparkling humour—the joy, reminiscent 
of Shakespeare, at having discovered a FalstalT and in him an 
inexhaustible mine for furnishing an arsenal of mockery! 

However, I will not speak further here of Marx’s style. Marx’s 
style is indeed Marx. He has been reproached with having at¬ 
tempted to compress the greatest possible content in the smallest 
possible space, but that is precisely Marx. 

Marx attached extraordinary value to pure, correct expression 
and had picked Goethe, Lessing, Shakespeare, Dante and Cervantes, 
whom he read almost every day, as the greatest masters. He 
showed the most painstaking conscientiousness in regard to purity 
and correctness of speech. I remember how once, during my 
early days in London, he gave me a lecture because I had said in 
one of my writings: “d/e stattgehabte Versammliing.''^ I pleaded 
current usage in excuse, which only drew Marx’s wrath: “Those 
miserable German Gijmnasien,'^ he burst forth, “where you don’t 
learn any German, those miserable German universities,” etc. I 
defended myself as best I could, quoting even examples from clas¬ 
sics, however—I never again spoke of a stattgehabte** or ^^stattge- 
fundene** event and dissuaded many from this habit. 

^ “The meeting which took place**; according to correct German, he should 
have used a relative clause instead of the past participle. Ed, 
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Marx was a severe purist—he often searched long and labori¬ 
ously for the correct expression. He hated superfluous foreign 
words and if, nevertheless, he frequently used foreign words him¬ 
self—where the subject did not require it—his long stay abroad, 
especially in England, must be borne in mind; also—and this is 
highly essential—the kinship between German and English, which 
easily leads to confusion. Thus, for instance, in Capital (German 
ed.) Marx speaks of “zusammengehudelten” people, having in 
mind the English “huddled together,” which has nothing in com¬ 
mon with our “hudeln” except in etymology and means “thrown 
together” higgledy-piggledy. But what an infinite wealth of ori¬ 
ginal, genuine .German word formations and word constructions 
we find in Marx who, in spite of the fact that two-thirds of his 
life was spent abroad, performed great service for our German 
language, and belongs to its most eminent masters and creators.... 

Marx’s attitude as a teacher toward us “young fellows,” also 
expressed itself in another way. He demanded much. As soon 
as he discovered a gap in our knowledge, he insisted strongly 
that it be filled, suggesting the necessary measures for that purpose. 
If one was alone with him, one went through a regular examina¬ 
tion. And his examinations were no joke. Marx was not to be 
deceived into taking a sheep for a goat. And if he noticed that it 
all bore no fruit, then his friendship also came to an end. It was 
an honour for us to be schoolmastere(V' by him. I was never with 
him without learning; and it was thanks to Marx and his family 
that I did not go to the dogs in this hard struggle for existence, 
for bare physical life, or, rather, against starving to death, since in 
London people led a life of starvation for years—it was thanks to 
them that I did not succumb in this desparate contest for a piece 
of bread or a few potatoes. 

At that time it was only a tiny minority in the working class 
that had risen to socialism; and among the Socialists themselves 
those who were Socialists in the scientific sense of Marx—in the 
sense of the Communist Manifesto —were only a minority. The 
mass of the workers, in so far as they had at all awakened to 
political life, floundered in the fog of sentimental democratic wishes 
and phrases, such as characterized the movement of iS and its 
prelude and afterpiece. To Marx the applause of the multitude, 
popularity, was proof that one was on the wrong path, and his fa¬ 
vourite quotation was the proud verse of Dante: 

“Sepui it tuo corso, e lascia dir le gentU* 

[“Follow yoxtr own course, and let people talk.”] 
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How olteii he quoted this verse to us, which also comes at 
the conclusion of the Preface to Capital. 

If he hated popularity, he felt a holy wrath against popularity¬ 
seeking. Honey-longued speakers were an abomination to him 
and woe to those who indulged in phrasemongering. Then he was 
inexorable. '‘Phraseur'' [“phrasemonger”] was in his mouth the most 
severe reproach possible, and once he had someone down as a 
phraseur he was through with him. Logical thinking and clear 
expression of our thoughts was what he instilled into us “young 
fellows” on every occasion, and he compelled us to study. 

At about that time the magnificent Reading Room of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, with its inexhaustible book treasures, was com¬ 
pleted, and to this place, where he used to spend every day, Marx 
would drive us. Learn! Learn! That was the categorical imperative 
which he often enough shouted at us, and which was also evident 
from his example, and indeed from the mere sight of this ever 
powerfully working intellect. 

While other refugees made plans for the overthrow of the 
world and day by day and evening after evening intoxicated 
themselves with the hashish draught of thinking that “tomorrow 
it will begin,” we, the “incendiaries,” the “bandits,” the “scum 
of humanity,”^ sal in the British Museum and endeavoured to 
educate ourselves and to prepare arms and ammunition for the 
future struggles. 

Frequently we had nothing to eat, but that did not pi event 
us from going to the Museum—there at any rate wc had com¬ 
fortable chairs to sit on and pleasant warmth m winter—which 
was lacking at home, if we had anything that could be called a 
home. 

Marx was a stern teacher; he not only forced us to learn but 
he also satisfied himself as to whether we had learned.... 

As n teacher, Marx had the rare quality of being strict with¬ 
out being discouraging. 

And Marx had still another excellent quality as a teacher; 
he compelled us to exercise self-crilicism and did not tolerate that 
one should rest satisfied with what had been achieved. With the 
whip of his mockery he cruelly lashed the easy-going flesh of con¬ 
templative speculation.... 


* Such were the expressions used by Karl Vogt, an agent of Napoleon III, 
in describing Marx and adherents of Marxism.— Ed, 
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5. MARX AS POLITICIAN, SCIENTIST AND MAN 

For Marx politics was a study. Empty political talk and talk¬ 
ers he hated like poison. And in fact, can one imagine anything 
more stupid? History is the product of all the forces acting in 
mankind and in nature, the product of human thought, of human 
passions, of human needs. Politics however is, theoretically, tlu^ 
knowledge of these millions and billions of factors working at the 
“loom of time,” and, practically, the action determined by this 
knowledge. Politics is therefore a science and an applied science at that. 

IIow furious Marx could become when he spoke of the empty- 
heads who settle matters with a few stereotyped phrases and who, 
taking their more or less confused dc.sires and notions for facts, 
decide the fate of the world at the cafe table, in newspapers, or 
public meetings and parliaments! It is fortunate that the world 
does not take any notice ol them. The “emply-heads” included at 
times much famed “celebrities.” 

In this matter Marx not only criticized but himself served as 
a model. Especially in ins writings on recent developments in 
France and on the coup d'etat of Napoleon, and in his letters to 
the York Tribune, he has provided classical examples of the 

writing of political history. 

Here is a comparison which forces itself upon me. The coup 
d'itat of Bonaparte, which Marx dealt with in his Eighteenth 
Brumaire, was also made the subject of a famous piece of writing 
by Victor Hugo, the greatest ot the French romantics and artists 
in phraseology What a contrast between these two works and 
these two men! On the one hand, the monstrous phrase and the 
monster of phrases; on the other hand, the facts, methodically 
arranged—the cool deliberate man of science and the angry man of 
politics, angry but never disturbed in his judgment by his anger. 

On the one hand, fleeting, shimmering foam, outbreaks of pathetic 
rhetoric, grotesque caricatures; on the other hand, every word 
a well-aimed arrow, every sentence a stunning impeachment, 
bristling with facts, the naked truth convincing by its very naked¬ 
ness—no indignation, but the establishment and branding of 
what is. Victor Hugo’s Napoleon le Petit passed rapidly through 
ten editions and is today forgotten. And Marx’s Eighteenth Bru¬ 
maire will still be read with admiration thousands of years hence. 
Victor Hugo’s Napoleon le Petit was a lampoon; Marx’s Eight¬ 
eenth Brumaire is a work of history which for the future historian 
of civilization—and the future will know no other world histoiy 
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than the history ol civilization—will he as indispensable as Thu¬ 
cydides’ history of the Peloponnesian War is for us. 

As 1 have already explained on another occasion, only in 
England could Marx become what he did become. In an econom¬ 
ically so undeveloped a ccmnlry as Germany was until the mid¬ 
dle of this century, Marx could not have arrived at his critique 
ot bourgeois economy ajid at a knowledge of capitalist produc¬ 
tion any more than lliis economically undeveloped Germany could 
have had the political institutions of economically developed Eng¬ 
land. Marx was as much dependent on his environment and the con¬ 
ditions in which he lived as any other human being, and without this 
environment and without these conditions he would not have become 
what he is. No one has proved that ])eiter than he has himself. 

To observe such a mind while conditions operate upon it and 
while it penetrates deeper and deeper into nature and society— 
that in itself is a great intellectual enjoyment, and I can never 
congratulate myself highly enough on the good fortune wluch led 
me as an inexperienced young lellow, thirsting for knowledge, to 
Marx and brought me under his influence and schooling. 

And in view of the many-sidedness, indeed one could say all- 
sidedness of this universal mind—that is, a mind embracing the 
universe, penetrating into all essential particulars, despising noth¬ 
ing as unessential and insignificant—this schooling was neces¬ 
sarily also a many-sided one, 

Marx was one of the first to grasp the significance of Darwin’s 
investigations. Already prior to 1859, the year of the publication 
of the Orzf7/n of the Species —by a remarkable coincidence also of 
Marx’s Critique of Political Economy —Marx had recognized the 
epoch-making significance of Darwin who, far removed from the 
noise and bustle of the big city, was preparing on his peaceful country 
estate a revolution similar to the one Marx himself was preparing in 
the stormswept centre of the world—only that the lever was applied 
at another point. 

Particularly in the sphere of natural science—including phys¬ 
ics and chemistry—and of history, Marx followed every new phe¬ 
nomenon, noted every progress; and Moleschott, Liebig, Huxley— 
whose “popular lectures” we conscientiously attended—were 
names as often occurring in our circle as Ricardo, x\dam Smith, 
MacCulloch and the Scottish and Italian political economists. And 
when Darwin drew the conclusions of his investigations and made 
them public, we talked for months of nothing else but Darwin and 
the revolutionizing power of his scientific achievements. 
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1 lay stress on this because certain “radical’' enemies have 
spread the story that Marx out of jealousy recognized the merits 
ol Darwin only very reluctantly and to a very limited extent. 

Marx was the biggest-hearted and most just of men, where 
it was a question of appreciating the merits of others. He was too 
big for envy and jealousy as he was for vanity. But for false great¬ 
ness and artificial renown, rife with incapacity and meanness, he 
had a deadly hatred—as for everything false and falsified. 

Marx was one ot the few men among the big, little and medi¬ 
ocre personalities known to me who was not vain. He was too 
big for that, and too strong—and perhaps also too proud. He nev¬ 
er posed and was always himsclt. He was as incapable as any 
child of wearing a mask or disguising himself. Except where it 
was necessary for social or political reasons, he expressed his 
thoughts and feelings in full and without reservations, and they 
were to be seen in his face. And if it was necessary to keep any¬ 
thing back, he exhibited what 1 might almost call a childisli awk¬ 
wardness which otlen amused his friends. 

There never was a more truthful person than Marx—he was 
the very embodiment of Iruth. One glance at liim showed one at 
once where one stood. In our “civilized’'society with its permanent 
state of war one cannot of course always tell the truth—that 
would mean to deliver oneself into the hands of the enemy or 
to become a social outlaw— but if one otten cannot tell the truth 
one need not for that reason tell an untruth. 1 cannot always say 
in words what I am feeling and thinking, but that does not mean 
that I must or should say what I do not feel and think. The one 
is wisdom, the other is hypocrisy. And Marx was never hypocrit¬ 
ical. He was simply incapable of it—exactly like an unspoiled 
child. Indeed, his wife often called him “my big child.” And no 
one has understood him and known him better than she—not 
even Engels. It is a fact that when he happened to be in “so¬ 
ciety”—in quotation marks—where great attention was paid to ex¬ 
ternals and one had to exercise restraint, our “Moor” was in fact 
a big child and he could become embarrassed and red like a little child. 

Persons who acted were an abomination to him. I still remem¬ 
ber how he laughingly related to us his first encounter with Louis 
Blanc, It happened when he was still in Dean Street, in the little 
apartment which really consisted of only two rooms, the front 
room, the parlour, serving as a room for visitors and for work, 
while the rear one served for everything else. Louis Blanc had 
announced himself to Lenchen, who led him into the front room 
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while Marx hastily dressed in the other; the connecting door, how¬ 
ever, was ajar and through the crack a farcical play was to be 
seen. The great historian and politician was a very little man, 
hardly taller than au eight-year-old boy, but nevertheless terribly 
vain. After a glance around in the proletarian drawing room, he 
discovered in one corner the extremely primitive mirror, before 
which he immediately took up his position. He threw himself 
into an attitude, drawing up his dwarfish stature to the fullest 
possible extent—he wore shoes with the highest heels I have ever 
seen—and, regarding himself self-complacently, began to posture 
like a March hare in love and to rehearse as imposing an attitude 
as possible. Frau Marx, who was also a witness to the comic 
scene, could hardly keep fiom bursting out laughing. When his 
toilet was finished, Marx announced his arrival with a powerful 
cough, so that this fop of a people’s tribun#^ could take a step 
back from the mirror and meet the incomer with a stylish bow 
Certainly with Marx nothing was 1o be gained by posing and 
acting. And so “small Louis”—as he was called by the Paris 
workers, to distinguish him from Louis Bonaparte—was soon be¬ 
having as naturally as he could.... 

To see that most people are actors requires no long study in 
physiognomy. One < needs merely to examine their photographs.... 

I know of no bad photograph of Marx. They all portray him 
naturally because he always behaved naturally. Of course, the 
photographs are not all of the same value. The features that char¬ 
acterize Marx the man are not always equally pronounced. Phys¬ 
ical or mental discomfort or indisposition, or the predominance 
of some particular thought or emotion may introduce alien traits 
into one’s facial expression. While all pictures of Marx are good, 
the best, in my judgment, is the one published in this volume—an 
excellent reproduction. 


6. MARX AT WORK 

^'Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains,'' as someone 
has said, and while this is perhaps not quite correct it is certainly 
so at least to a very great extent. 

There is no genius without extraordinary capacity for work 
and extraordinary performance of work. The so-called genius 
who knows nothing of either is only an irridescent soap bubble 
or a bill of exchange drawn on castles in the air. But where 
,above-average capacity for work and p^erformance of work is to 
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be found, ther€ we have genius. I have met many who were 
considered, by themselves and sometimes also by others, to be 
geniuses, but who had no capacity for work—they were mere 
dawdlers with the gift of the gab and much talent for self-adver¬ 
tisement. All the really eminent men I have known were extreme¬ 
ly diligent and worked very hard. This holds good of Marx to 
the fullest extent. He worked like a Trojan, and since he was 
often prevented from working during the day—especially during 
his first period as a refugee—he had recourse to working at 
night. When we came home late in the evening from a session 
or meeting, he regularly sat down to work for a few hours. But 
the few hours lengthened more and more, and in the end he 
worked almost ihe whole night through and slept in the morn¬ 
ing. His wife seriously remonstrated, hut he declared laughingly 
that his constitution required it. I myself had been accustomed 
even at the gymnasium to do the more difficult work late in the 
evening or during the night, when my mind was keenest, and there- 
tore I did not regard the matter in the same light as Frau Marx. 
Hut she was right. In spite of his unusually powerful constitu¬ 
tion, Marx at the end of the ’fifties already began to complain of 
all sorts of disturbances in his bodily functions. A doctor had 
to be consulted. The result was a categorical ban on night work; 
also much physical exercise, walks and rides were prescribed. At 
that time I used to walk a good deal with Marx in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, especially on the hills to the north. He recov¬ 
ered very quickly, for in fact he had a constitution that was 
excellently fit for great exertion. However, hardly did he feel 
himself well again before he gradually slipped once more into 
the habit of working at night, until another crisis took place, forc¬ 
ing him to adopt a more reasonable mode of life—but always 
only so long as that was dictated by necessity. The crises became 
more violent—liver complaint developed and malignant ulcers 
made their appearance. Gradually his iron constitution was un¬ 
dermined. I am convinced, and this was also the verdict of the 
doctors who treated him at the end, that if Marx could have made 
up his mind to lead a natural life, that is, one corresponding 
to the requirements of his body, or, we may say, in accordance 
with the rules of hygiene, he would still be living today. Only in 
his last years—when it was already too late—did he refrain from 
working at night, and then he worked so much the more during 
the day. He worked whenever it was at all possible. Even when 
he went for a walk he had his notebook with him and made 
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entries every moment. And his work was never superficial. There 
is work and work. He always worked intensively, thoroughly. His 
daughter Eleanor gave me a history table which he had drawn 
up for himself to be used in connection with some note of minor 
importance. Certainly to Marx nothing was of minor importance, and 
this table lor his own immediate practical use was drawn up with 
as much diligence and care as if it were intended for publication. 

Marx worked with an endurance which often filled me with 
astonishment. He did not know what fatigue was. He had to col¬ 
lapse, and even then he did not betray any signs of exhaustion. 

If the value of a man is to be reckoned by the work he per¬ 
forms—as the value of things is by the amount of labour embod¬ 
ied in them—then, even from this standpoint, Marx is of so high 
a value that only a few among the giants of the intellect can be 
put on an even plane with him. 

And what has bourgeois society given him in remuneration of 
this enormous total of work? On Capital he worked for forty 
years—and how he worked! He worked as_ only a Marx could 
work. And I do not exaggerate when I say that the worst paid 
day labourer in Germany has received more in wages during 
the forty years than Marx received as “honorarium”—literally, a 
payment of honour—for one of the two greatest scientific crea¬ 
tions of this century, the other being the works of Darwin. 

Science has no market value. And could one really expect 
bourgeois society to pay a respectable price for drawing up its 
own death watrant^ 


7. MARX AND CHILDREN 

Marx, like all persons of a strong and healthy nature, was 
extraordinarily fond of children. He was not merely the most 
tender of fathers, who could be a child with his children for 
hours together; he also felt himself magnetically drawn to strange 
children he came across, especially such as were poor and help¬ 
less. Hundreds of times, when wandering through poverty-stricken 
districts, he would suddenly tear himself away from us in 
order to stroke the hair and press a penny or halfpenny into the 
little hand of some child sitting in rags at a doorway. He was 
suspicious of beggars, for in London begging has become a regu¬ 
lar trade—and indeed one lined with gold, although its income 
is only in copper. Accordingly he did not allow himself to be 
humbugged for long by mendicants, men or women, to whom in 
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Ihe beginning' he iwvc, used to ,clu,e a /oiJJf US hc had 

someJliuig to give. He was even iurious with those who had 
levied ton on him by their artful exhibition of some make-beheve 
dist*nso iiiicl poverty, bernuse iit re^urdocl cxpioitnlion ot 

man ^ympatliy asS particularly mean and as robbing the poor. But 
if a beggar approached Marx with a whimpering child he was 
irretrievably lost, were rascality depicted ever so plainly on the 
beggar’s lace. He could never resist the beseeching eyes ot u child. 

Bodily weakness and helplessness always ai ousted his sympathy. 

A man who beat his wife—and wife-beating was then very 
much the fashion in London—he would gladly have had Hogged 
to the point .of death. Owing to his impulsive nature, on sucli 
occasions he not infrequently got both himself and us into 
trouble. One evening I was riding with him on the top ol an omni¬ 
bus tow^ards Hampstead Road when in front of a gin palace at 
halting ])lacc we noticed a crowd out of which came the piercing 
sound of a woman's voice shrieking: “Murder' Murder!" Quick 
as lightning, Marx sprang down and I after him. I wanted lo 
hold him back—I might as well liavc tried to stop a bullet with 
my bare hand. In a moment we were in the midst of the throng, 
and the wave of human beings closed behind us. ‘‘What is the 
matter*?’' What the matter was heeamo apparent soon enoiigli, A 
drunken Avomari had had a quarrel with her husband, the latter 
wanted to get her home, she resisted and raised an outcry like one 
possessed. So far, so good. There was no reason for our interven¬ 
tion—that we saw. But Hud the (|uarreJling pair also saw. They 
immediately made peace and turned on us, while the crowd round 
about us drew closer and closer and took up a threatening atti¬ 
tude against “those damned foreigners.” The woman especially 
made a furious onslaught on Marx, aiming at his magnificent glossy 
black beard. I tried to calm the storm—in vain. And if two sturdy 
constables had not opportunely appeared on the scene of battle we 
would have had to pay dear for our philanthropic attempt at inter¬ 
vention. We were glad to come out of it with a whole skin and to 
be seated once more on an omnibus taking us home. Thereafter Marx 
was somewhat more cautious in such attempts at intervention. 


One had to see Marx with his children in order to get a coni’ 
plete idea of the emotional depth and the childlike nature of this 
hero of science. In bis minutes of leisure or on walks, he lugged 
them about, played the maddest, merriest games with them—in 
brief, was a child among children. On Hampstead He^th we some¬ 
times played “cavalry.” I would take one of the little daughters on 
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my shoulders, Marx the other, and then we would vie with one an¬ 
other in trotting and jumping—on occasion there was also a skirm¬ 
ish between the mounted riders. For the girls were as unrestiaiiied 
.IS boys and could also stand a bump or two without crying. 

Tile society ot children was a necessity tor Marx—they were 
a means ol recreation and refrc'shnient to liim. And when his 
own children were grown up or dead, his grandchildren took 
their place. Little Jenny, who in the beginning ol‘ the ’seventies 
married Longiiet, one ot the Commune refugees, brought Marx 
several boys into llie house—wild youngsters. The eldest especially. 
Jean or Johnny, was Jiis grandtatlur's tavourile. He could do 
what he liked with Marx and he knew iL. One diiy, when 
I was on a visit m London, Johnny, whom his paumts had 
sent over Irom Piiris as occurred several limes every year—hit 
upon the brilliant idea of converting ''Moor ' into an omnibus, on 
the box ot which, that is to say, Marx’s slioulders, he seated him¬ 
self, while Engels and I weie appointed to be omnibus horses. After 
we were properly harnessi’d, a ild chase—or rather a furious 
(lnv(‘—ensued in the little garden behind Marx s cottage in Mait¬ 
land Park Road. Or perliaps it w^as in Engels’ liouse at Regent's 
Park. The average London houses arc all so much idike that 
they can easily he confused, (‘speciallv their gardens. A few square 
yards ot gravel and grass, both so thickly covered with a layer of 
London “blacks" or “black snow*’ (the soot particles fly ing around) 
that one cannot distinguish where r/rass begins and gravel ends— 
that is a London “garden.” 

And now they started olT, gee u])’ Witli international cries in 
German, English and French—Go onl Plus vile! /Ji/rrcd “Moor” had 
to trot so that the sweat ran dowui his face, and if Engels or 
T tried to slacken the pace at all, the whip of the relentless driver 
immediately descended on our backs: You naughty horse! en avant! 
And so on, until Marx could not go on any more, Tlien negotiations 
were begun with Johnny and an armistice was concluded. 

8. LENCllEN 

Ever since Marx's household was esiablislied. Lenchen, in the 
words of one of the daughters, became “the soul of the house ’ 
and, in the hiRhest, noblest sense of the word—the maid-of-all- 
work. Was there anything she did not iiave to do^ Was there 
anything she did not do joyfully*^ I need only recall her manv 
trips to that mysterious, much berated and yet much cultivated, 
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benevolent ulat > ready to help. Yet she couj<j 

.■j/w'aj5 she was *-[ ■■> she bated with a Herce hatred 

u'v was iwt well, Lenchen acUnl as nwthcr~and 
also on other occasions she was a second mother to the chi/dren. 
s7e nad a will of her own foo-a sho/ifr hrm with Whatever 


she deemed necessary was done 

Lenchen exercised, as I have said 
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formulate the relationship preciselyy I might say: Lenchen was 
the dictator in the house, Frau Marx the ruler. And Marx sub¬ 
mitted like a Iamb to this dictatorship. It has been said that no 
one is a great man in the eyes of his valet. Marx was certainly 
not one in Lciichen’s eyes. She would have sacrificed herself for 
him, she would have given her life for him and Frau Marx and 
any of the children a hundred times over if it had been neces¬ 
sary or possible—she did indeed give her life—but Marx could 
not impress her. She knew him with all his moods and weakness¬ 
es and she twisted him round her little finger. However irritable 
his mood, however much he stormed and raged so that everyone 
else was only too glad to steer clear of him, Lenchen boldly beard¬ 
ed the lion in his den, and if he growled she read him such a 
lecture that the lion became as tame as a Iamb. 


9. WALKS WITH MARX 

Our trips to Hampstead Heath! Were I to live to be a thou¬ 
sand, I would never forget them. Hampstead “Heath” lies beyond 
Primrose Hill and, like it, is well known to the world outside 
London through Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. It is today still very largely 
heath, that is to say, hilly country, not built upon, with prickly 
gorse bushes and clumps of trees. It has miniature mountains 
and valleys where everyone can roam and sport at will without 
fear of trespassing, i,e,, of entering without authorization upon 
private property, of being stopped by some guardian of the holy 
property and made to pay a fine. Hampstead Heath is still a fa¬ 
vourite place for the Londoners’ excursions, and on a fine Sunday 
it is black with men’s and gay with women’s apparel. The ladies 
take special delight in putting the patience of the, in any case 
very patient, donkeys and hack horses to the test. Forty years 
ago, Hampstead Heath was very much larger and more natural, 
more primordial than it is today. A Sunday on Hampstead Heath 
was one of our greatest pleasures. The children would talk of it 
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the whole \Veek bciorehand and we grown-ups, old and young, 
would also eagerly look forward to it. The very journey there was 
a festival. The girls were excellent walkers, lissom and untiring as 
cats. From Dean Street where the Marxes lived—a few doors 
away from Church Street where I had made my anchorage— it 
was a good hour and a quarter, and as a rule we started out by 
eleven o’clock in the morning. True, we often started later, for 
early rising is not the custom in London and it always took some 
time before everything was ready, the children looked after and 
the basket properly packed. 

That basketl It stands, or rather hangs, before my mind’s eye 
as really, as vividly, as alluringly, as appetizingly as if I had >een 
it on Lenchen’s arm only yesterday. 

For the basket was our provision store, and when one has a 
strong and healthy stoinacli and very otten not the necessary 
small change in one’s pocket (big money was at that time entire¬ 
ly out of the question), the food problem plays a very outstand¬ 
ing role. And our good Lenchen, wlio kept a sympathetic heart 
in her breast for us starving and therefore ever-hiingry guests, 
knew this very well. A mighty roast of veal was the traditional 
piece de resistance for a Sunday on Hampstead Heath. A basket 
of unusual dimensions for London, rescued by Lenchen from the 
old days at Treves, served as a receptacle, as a sort of tabernacle, 
for the holy of holies. Along with the roast there was tea with 
sugar, and occasionally some fruit. Bread and cheese we would 
buy on the Heath, w^here, as in Berlin coffee gardens, crockery 
and boiling water and milk could be obtained and everyone, ac¬ 
cording to his desire and means, could—and can—^biiy bread, 
cheese, butter and beer, together with the shrimps, watercress and 
periwinkles featured by the place. 

The trek itself was usually accomplished in the following or¬ 
der. I went in front as vanguard accompanied by the two girls— 
somclimes relating stories, and sometimes doing free gymnastic 
exercises or hunting tor wild flowers, ^vhich at that time were not 
so rare as they are now. Behind us came some friends. Then 
came the main body of the army: Marx with his wife and perhaps 
some Sunday visitors who claimed a certain amount of altention. 
And behind these came Lenchen with the hungriest of the guests, 
who helped her to carry the basket. If there was more company 
present it was distributed among the various columns of the army. 
I need hardly say that the order of march or battle array could be 
varied according to mood or needs. 
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Arrived at the Heath, we would first of all look for a spot 
where we could pitch camp, taking into account the prospects of 
obtaining lea and beer. 

After they had refreshed themselves with food and drink, the 
picnickers sought out the most comfortable place for sitting and 
camping, and—provided a nap was not given the preference—the 
Sunday newspapers bought on the way were fished out of our 
pockets: and we would begin to read and talk politics—while the 
children, who quickly found playmates, played hide-and-seek 
among the gorsc bushes. 

But we had to introduce some variety into our life of ease and 
so races wore held, and sometimes there was wrestling, aiming 
with stones dr other sports. One Sunday we discovered a horse- 
chestnut tree with ripe fniit near our camping place. “Let’s see 
who can bring down the most/’ someone shouted and with shouts 
of hurrah we set to work. “Moor” was like a madman, and certainly 
bringing down cheslnuts was not his strong point. But he was in¬ 
defatigable—as we all were. The bombardment only ceased when 
the last chestnut had been secured amid wild cries of triumph. Marx 
could not use his right arm for eight days afterwards, and 1 was 
in no better shape. 

The grealest “treal" of all was a lide for all on Ihe donkeys 
What uproarious laughter and merry-making there was! And what 
comical scenes! How Marx amused himself—and us! He amused us 
in two ways: bolh by his more than primitive equestrian skill and 
also by the fanaticism with which he asserted his virtuosity in this 
art. His virtuosity consisted in the fact that as a student he had 
once taken riding lessons—Engels asserted that he had never taken 
more than three—and that once in a blue moon when he visited 
Manchester, he went out riding with Engels on a venerable Rosi- 
nante that was probably a great-grandchild of the gentle, lamblike 
marc which Old Fritz^ once presented to the worthy Gellcrt. 

Our return home from Hampstead Heath was always very jolly, 
although pleasure in retrospect does not evoke such joyful thoughts 
as in anticipation. We were saved from melancholy—although we 
certainly had only too good grounds for it—by our sardonic 
humour. The woes of the refugee did not exist for us—if anyone 
began to complain he was reminded in the most emphatic fashion 
of his social obligations. 

The order of march on the way back was different from that 


* Frederick II of Prussia— Ed. 
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on the way out. The children, tired out from running about, formed 
the rearguard together with Lenchen who, being lighter of foot and 
load since the basket was emptied, was now able to take charge of 
them. Usually we struck up a song, only rarely political songs, 
mainly folk songs, especially sentimental songs and—this is no fable 
—“patriotic” songs from the “Fatherland,” such as “O Strassburg, 
O Strassburg, du wanderschone StadtF^ which was a great favourite. 
Or the children would sing Negro songs to us, and even dance if 
their legs had recovered somewhat from their fatigue. During the 
inarch, it was as taboo to talk politics as it was to mention our woes 
as refugees. On the other hand, we spoke much of literature and 
art, and then Marx had an opportunity of showing his extraordinary 
memory. He would recite long passages from the Divine Comedy, 
ol which he knew almost the whole by heart, and scenes from 
Shakespeare, in which case his wife, who also had an excellent 
knowledge of Shakespeare, would often take turns with him. . . . 

From the end of the ’fifties we lived in the noiih of London, 
in Kentish Town and llaverslock Hill, and then our favourite walks 
were on the hills and fields between and behind Hampstead and 
Highgate. Here we could look for flowers and identify plants, a 
special treat for town children, in whom the cold seething ocean 
of stones of the great city produces a passionate hunger for the 
greenery of nature. What a joy it was for us when in the 
course of our wanderings we discovered a little pond overshad¬ 
owed by trees and I was able to point out to the children their first 
living '‘wild” forget-me-nots. Our joy was still greater when we 
came to a luxuriant, dark-green velvet meadow, on which we ven¬ 
tured after carefully reconnoitring the ground, in defiance of warn¬ 
ings against “trespassing,” and discovered some wild hyacinths 
among other spring flowers in a wind-protected spot. . .. 

10. MARX’S ILLNESS AND DEATH' 

About Moor’s stay in Mustapha (Algiers) I cannot say much 
more than that the weather was awful, that Moor found there a 
very clever and amiable doctor and that everyone in the hotel was 
attentive and friendly to him. 

During the autumn and winter of 1881-82, Moor was at first 
with Jenny in Argentcuil, near Paris. There we met and remained 
together for a few weeks. Then he travelled to the south of France 

* A letter from Tussy (Marx's youngest daughter, Eleanor) Ed 
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and to Algiers, but came back very ill. He passed the autumn and 
winter of 1882-83 in Venlnor (on the Isle of Wight), returning in 
January 1883, after Jenny’s death—January 8. 

Now about Karlsbad, We visited it for the first time in 1874. 
Moor had been sent there on account of a liver complaint and in¬ 
somnia. In the following year, 1875, his first slay having done him 
a great deal of good, he went there alone. The next year, /.e., 
1876, I accompanied him again because he said that he had missed 
me very much the year before. In Karlsbad he took his cure with 
great conscientiousness and did exactly wdiat was prescribed foi 
him. We made many friends there. As a travelling companion. 
Moor was delightful. Always in good spirits, he was ever ready 
to enjoy anything, whether it was beautiful scenery or a glass ot 
beer. And thanks to his extensive knowledge of history he was able 
to make every place we came to even more alive in the past than it 
actually was in the present. 

I believe that various things have already been written about 
Moor’s stay in Karlsbad. Among other things I heard of a longish 
article, I cannot remember now in which paper it appeared; per¬ 
haps M.O. in D. could tell you somelhing more about it He spoke 
to me about a very good article. 

In 1874 we saw you in Leipzig Then on our way honn^ 
we made a detour to Bingen, which Moor wanted to show me be¬ 
cause he had been there on his honeymoon with my mother. Be¬ 
sides that we also went to Dresden, Berlin, Prague, Hamburg and 
Nuremberg during these iwo journeys. 

In 1877, Moor should have gone back to Karlsbad. However, 
it was reported to us that the German and Austrian governments 
intended to deport him, and since the journey was too long and 
expensive to let it come to a deportation, he did not go to Karlsbad 
any more—which was anything but to his benefit, for he always 
felt rejuvenated after the cure. 

We went to Berlin chiefly in order to visit a faithful friend ot mv 
father’s, my dear uncle Edgar von Westphalen. We stayed only a 
couple of days. To Moor’s joy we heard later that on the third day— 
exactly an hour after we had left—the police paid a visit to our hotel. 

In the autumn of 1880—when our dear mother was already so 
ill that she could only rarely rise from her sickbed—Moor had a 
serious attack of pleurisy. His condition had become so dangerous 
because he had always been neglecting his illness. The doctor (our 
excellent friend Donkin) regarded the case as almost hopeless. It 
was a terrible time. In the large front room lay our mother, in the 
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little room behind was Moor. And the two of them, who were so 
used to one another, so close to one another, could not be together 
in the same room. 

Our good old Lenchen (you know what she was to us) and I 
had to look after both of them. The doctor said that our care saved 
Moor’s life. Be that as it may, I only know that neither Helen 
(Lenchen) nor 1 ever went to bed for three weeks. We were up 
and about day and night, and when we were absolutely exhausted, 
we took turns in resting for an hour. 

Moor once more got the better of his illness. I shall never for* 
get the morning when he felt himself strong enough to go into 
mother’s room. They were young again together—she a loving maid 
and he a loving youth, both starting out in life together—and not 
an old man devastated by illness and an old, dying woman, taking 
leave of one another for life. 

Moor got better and, though he was not yet strong, still he 
appeared to be getting strong. 

Then mother died—on December 2, 1881; her last words—re¬ 
markably enough, in English—were addressed to lier ‘"Karl.” 
When our dear General (Engels) came, he said—and at the time 
his words almost moved me to anger—“Moor is also dead." 

And it actually was so. 

With mother’s life that of Moor went too. He struggled hard 
to keep going, for he was a fighter to the last—but he was a 
broken man. His general state of health became worse and worse. 
If he had been more selfish he would have let things take their 
course. However for him there was something which stood above 
everything else—that was his devotion to the cause. He wanted to 
complete his great work and therefore he agreed to undertake anoth¬ 
er voyage of recovery. 

In the spring of 1882 he went to Paris and Argenteuil,^ where 
I met him, and we passed some really happy days together with 
Jenny and her children. Moor then travelled to the south of France 
and finally to Algiers. 

During this whole stay in Algiers, Nice and Cannes he was 
dogged by bad weather. He wrote me long letters from Algiers. 
Many of them; I have lost, because at his request I sent them on to 
Jenny and she gave me very few of them back. 

When Moor finally came home again he was very ill; and 


1 This IS the jounie> spoken of at the beginning of this letter. [Note 
by W. Liebknecht.] 
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now we began to fear the worst. On the advice ot his doctor he 
spent the autumn and winter at Venlnor. on the Isle of Wight 
I must mention here that at that time, at Moor’s request, I spent 
three months in Italy with Jenny’s eldest son, Jean (Johnny) 
In the spring of 1883 I went to Moor and took Johnny witJi 
me—his special favourite among his grandchildren. I had to go 
hack because I had to give my lessons. 

And now came the last dreadful blow: the news of Jenny’s 
death. Jenny, the first born, Moor’s favourite daughter, died sud¬ 
denly (on January 8). We liad received letters from Moor—I have 
them now before me—in which he wrote that Jenny’s health 
was belter and we (Helen and I) did not need to be anxious. 
We received the telegram announcing her death an hour later 
than the letter in which Moor wrote the above. I went imme¬ 
diately to Ventnor. I have gone through many sad hours in my 
life, but none was so sad as this. I felt that I was bringing my 
father his death warrant. On the long anxious journey, 1 racked 
my brains thinking how to impart the news to him. I did not 
need to impart it, my face betrayed me—Moor said at once, “Our 
Jenny is dead!” and tlien he asked me to go immediately to Paris 
and help with the children. I wanted to remain with /uni —but 
he would not suffer any contradiction. I had hardly been half 
an hour in Ventnor when I was already on my sad return trip 
to London in order to set out immediately for Paris. I did what 
Moor wished on account of the children. 

I will not speak of my journey home; I can only recall that 
time with a shudder—such mental agony, such torture—but no 
more of that. Suffice it to say—I came back and Moor returned 
home —fo die. 

And now a word about our mother. She was dying for months 
and suffered all the terrible tortures which cancer brings with 
it. Yet her good spirits, her inexhaustible wit, which you know 
very well, never deserted her for an instant. She inquired as 
impatiently as a child for the results of the elections then being 
held in Germany (1881), and how she rejoiced at our victories! 
She remained cheerful up to her death and tried to relieve our 
anxiety about her by joking. Yes, in spite of her frightful suffer¬ 
ing, she joked—she laughed —she laughed at the doctor and all 
of us because we were so serious. She remained fully conscious 
until almost the last moment, and when she could not speak 
any more—her last words were addressed to “Karl”—she pressed 
our hands—and tried to smile. 
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As lar as Moor is concerned, you know that he went from 
his bedroom inlo his study, in Maitland Park, sat in his armchair 
and tranquilly went to sleep. 

This armchair Hie “General” kept until his death and I have 
it now. 

If you write about Moor, don’t forget Lenchen. I know you 
will not forget mother—Helen was to a certain extent the axis 
around which everything in the house turned. The best, truest friend. 
Therefore be sure not to forget Helen, if you write about Moor. 


Now, since you wish it, a little more about Moor’s stay in the 
sioulli, VVe—he and 1—spent a tew weeks at llie beginning of 
L882 witli Jenny in Argenleiiil In March and April, Moor was 
in Algiers, in May in Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes. Towards 
the end of June and during the whole of July he was again 
with Jenny, and Lenchen was also in Argenteuil at the time. 
Krom Argenteuil Moor went wilh Laura to Switzerland, Vcvcy, etc. 
Towards the end of September or at the beginning of October he 
leturned to England and immediately went to Venlnor where 
Johniiy and I visited him 

And now a few notes on your questions. Our little Edgar 
(Musch) was born in 1847 -lint I am not quite sure—and he died 
at the end of 1855. “Little Fawkes”^ (Foxchen) Heinrich was born 
on November 5, 1849, and died wlien about two years old. My little 
sister Francisca, born in 1851, died Avhilc still a baby, about eleven 
months old. 


And now as to your question about our good Helen, or 
‘‘Nymy,” as we called her in llie end, because Johnny Longuet 
called hei* that, I don’t know why, when he was still a baby. 
Lenchen came to my grandmother von Westphalen as a little 
child of about eight or nine years old, and she grew up with 
Moor, mother and Edgar von Westphalen. Helen always remained 
very tenderly attached to the old Westphalens. xAnd Moor also. 
He never tired of telling us of the old Baron von Westphalen, 
of his wonderful knowledge of Shakespeare and Homer. He 
could repeat whole rhapsodies of Homer word for word, from 

' He got the name Fawkes from the hero of the “Gunpowder plot,” Guido 
(Guy) Fawkes, whose anniversary, November 5, ‘is still noisily celebrated or, 
more correctly, execrated in England every year [Note by W, Liebknecht] 
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beginning to end, and he knew most of Shakespeare's plays by 
heart, both in English and German. Moor s father, on the other 
hand—whom Moor greatly admired—was a real “Frenchman” 
of the eighteenth century. He knew his Voltaire and Rousseau by 
heart, as old Westphalen knew his Homer and Shakespeare. And 
Moor undoubtedly owed his remarkable versatility to a large extent 
to these “hereditary” influences. 

But to return to Helen. Whether she came to my parents 
before or after they went to Paris—(which occurred very soon after 
their marriage) I cannot say. I only know that my grandmother 
sent the young girl to our mother “as the best that she could send 
her—faithful, dear Lenchen.” And faithful, dear Lenchen stayed 
with my parents, and her younger sister Marianne also came later 
on. You will hardly recall her because it was after your time . . 

11. WANT AND PRIVATION 

Innumerable lies have been spread about Marx—including the 
false statement that he lived in riotous luxury while the common 
herd of refugees around him went hungry and starved. I do not 
consider myselt justified in entering here into details, but I can 
say this much: what these diaries have once again brought freshly 
and vividly before my eyes was no isolated case of need such 
as could happen to anyone, especially in a foreign country where 
persons or places to turn to for aid are lacking; Marx and his 
family experienced for years the misery of the life of refugees in 
its most acute form. There can have been but few refugees who 
suffered more than Marx and his family. And even later on, when 
the income was larger and more regular, the Marx family was not 
spared worries over their daily bread. During whole years—and 
the worst was then already over—the pound sterling which Marx 
was paid each week for his arlicles to the Neiv York Tribune wa'- 
his only certain source of income.... 

12. MARXS GRAVE 

Marx’s family grave, it should more correctly be called, it is 
situated in Highgate Cemetery, in the north of London, on a hill 
which overlooks the giant city. 

Marx did not want a “memorial.” To have desired to put up 
any other memorial to the creator of the Communiat Manijesto 
and of Capital than that which he had built himself would have 
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been au insult to the great dead, in the minds and hearts of mil¬ 
lions of workers, who have “united” at his call, he not only has 
erected to himself a memorial more lasting than bronze, but has also 
created the living soil in which what he taught and desired will 
become—and in part has already become—a consummated deed. 

We Social-Democrats have no saints and no saints’ tombs; 
but millions think with gratitude and veneration of the man who 
rests in this cemetery in the north of London. And thousands of 
years hence, when the savagery and narrow-mindedness which the 
efforts of the working class for its emancipation encounter today 
have become a scarcely credible tale of the past, free and noble men 
will still stand at this graveside and with bared heads whisper to their 
children: 

”Here lies Karl Marxl” 

Here lies Karl Marx and his family. A simple marble slab, 
bordered with ivy, lies like a pillow at the head of the grave, 
which is enclosed by marble blocks; and ow the slab the in¬ 
scription: 

h^nny von Westphalen 

riu' beloved wife of 
Karl Marx 

Horn 12th February 1814 
Died 2nd December 1881 

and Karl Marx 

Born May 5 1818; died Maich 14, 188.1 

and Harry Longuet 
Their grandson 

Born July 4, 1878; died March 20, 188.*^ 

and Helene Demuth 
Born January I, 1823; died November 4, 1890 

The family grave does not contain the whole family; that is, 
in respect to the members no longer alive. The three children 
who died in London are buried in other London cemeteries—one 
of them, Edgar (“Musch”), for certain, the other two probably 
in the cemetery of Whitfield Chapel in Tottenham Court Road. 
And Jenny Marx, the favourite daughter, rests in Argenteuil, near 
Paris, where death snatched her from her happy family. 
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But it not all of the dead children and grandchildren have 
found a place in the family grave, still it holds one who belonged 
to the family, although not by bonds of blood: “faithful Lenchen,” 
Helene Demuth. 

That she should rest in the family grave had been decided 
already by Frau Marx, and after her by Marx. And Engels, the 
faithful Eckhart, faithful as Lenchen herself, carried out this 
duty together with the surviving children, as he would have done 
just the same on his own initiative. 

What Marx’s children thought of Lenchen, how tenderly they 
were attached to her, how deeply they revered her memory, can 
be seen from the letters of Marx’s youngest daughter published 
elsewhere.^ 

And when on my way home ma Paris, after my last visit to 
London, I was revelling in old London reminiscences with 
“Lorchen” at DraveiL where Lafargue and his wife Laura Marx 
had fashioned themselves an eiiviaJile country home, and I spoke 
of my intention of writing this memorial booklet, she also said 
to me, just as Tussy had done in the letter reproduced above and 
afterwards also by word of mouth: “Don’t you forget Lenclienl’’ 

Well, 1 have not forgotten Lenchen and shall not forget her. 
Was she not indeed a friend to me for forty years'^ Was slie not 
indeed in my London refugee period oiten also my "'providenceT'' 
How often she helped me out with sixpence when niy pockets 
were empty and there was not too low a tide in Marx’s house— 
for if the tide was low there, there was nothing to be got from 
Lenchen! And how often, when my skill as a tailor did not suffice, 
did she artistically repair some indispensable article of clothing, 
which—on financial grounds—could not he replaced within any 
foreseeable period of time, so as to make it wearable again for some 
weeks! 

When I saw Lenchen lor the first time, she was twenty-seven 
years old and, while no beauty, she was pretty, shapely and had 
very attractive features. She bad no lack of admirers and had 
repeated opportunities of making a good match. Nevertheless, with- 
out having made any vow, this faithful soul considered it a matter 
of course that she should remain wilh “Moor” and “Frau Marx”^ 
and the children. 

She remained—and the years of her youth passed away. She 
remained during want and privation, in good fortune and in bad. 


1 For onie of these letters see above, section 10, p. 439-— Ed. 
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Her lirsl rest canio when death had mown down both Ihe \soman 
and the man to whom she had linked her fate She found rest 
with Engels, and while staying with him she died—forgetful of 
sell to the last. And now she rests in the family grave. 


Friend Mottcler, the “Rid roslmaster, ’ who now lives in 
Hampstead, not far from Higligate, gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of the grave: 

“Marx's grave is set ruinul with white marble; the small slab 
with names and dales in black lettering is of Ihe same materiab 
Spanish grass, wood ivy, which 1 brought back from Switzerland 
on one occasion, and a tew small rose bushes form its simple 
adornment, mostly oveigiown by wild grasses, as is usual here 
in bordered graves. My way usually takes me twice a week 
Ibrough Higligate Fa'inolery bv Marx's grave; then I remove the 
grass if the overgrowtli is excessive. A good deal gets withered 
(luring hot summers, as the two last have been (this year, when 
it rained so much on the (Continent, there was a drought in 
England the like ot which no one remembers, and in the parks 
too" Hie grass is completely wilhered). Even with Lessner's help, 
it was not possible for me to protect the grave from the effects 
ot the ))urning sun and so we had alter all, ot course in agree¬ 
ment wdlh the Aielings, who on account of the enormous distance 
can only seldom come heie, to entrust it to the regular care of the 
cemetery gardener.'’ 
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